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SIR  EDWARD  GREY’S  STEWARDSHIP. 

During  the  coming  month  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  complete  the 
sixth  year  of  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship.  It  would 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  occasion  is  one  for  unmixed  congratu¬ 
lation.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  magniloquent  way,  once  said 
that  “the  ineffable  blessing  of  peace  rests  on  the  presence,  not 
to  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.” 
Judged  in  the  light  of  this  maxim.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  anni¬ 
versary  can  scarcely  be  held  to  lend  itself  to  the  serenest 
rejoicing.  War  is  unhappily  with  us,  and  although  it  is  a  small 
affair,  as  modern  w'ars  go,  it  wears  a  peculiarly  disturbing  signi¬ 
ficance  from  its  proximity  to  the  powder-magazine  of  Europe  and 
as  symptomaiic  of  a  dangerously  unstable  international  situation 
which  has  p  rsisted  during  the  whole  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
tenure  of  offir  ?.  In  spite  of  the  very  active  presence  of  England 
in  the  Councils  of  Europe — more  active  and  direct  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Crimean  War — there  has  been  one  long  succession 
of  more  or  less  perilous  crises.  At  least  three  times  during  these 
six  years  Europe  has  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  great  war,  in  which 
we  must  inevitably  have  been  involved,  and  to-day,  apart  from 
the  scandalous  foray  of  Italy  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the 
general  international  outlook  presents  a  picture  of  tension,  of 
passion,  and  of  veiled  conflict  which  cannot  but  inspire  the 
gravest  anxiety. 

What  part  has  Great  Britain  played  in  this  disappointing 
record?  What  has  been  the  governing  policy  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  throughout  it  all,  and  wTat  are  the  tactics  by  which  that 
policy  has  been  served?  What  have  been  the  exact  consequences 
both  in  regard  to  the  general  peace  and  the  particular  interests 
of  Great  Britain?  These  questions  are  not  easy — or,  at  least,  not 
equally  easy — to  answer,  owing  to  the  unexampled  reticences  of 
the  I’oreign  Secretary  and  the  official  discouragement  of  all 
light-giving  discussion  and  criticism  to  which,  under  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  continuity  of  policy — never  observed  by  Sir 
Edward  himself  when  in  opposition — both  Parliament  and  the 
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Press  have  yielded  themselves.  Still  it  may  be  possible  to 
construct  a  more  or  less  hypothetical  answer  from  the  known 
facts,  and  if  it  should  prove  in  any  way  unjust  to  Sir  Edw'ard 
Grey — unintentionally,  I  need  scarcely  say — it  will  perhaps  not 
be  difficult  for  him  or  his  friends  to  set  me  right. 

First,  as  regards  fundamental  policy.  On  this  point  we  have  a 
clue  which,  though  not  very  specific,  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of 
limiting  the  field  of  inquiry.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  City  of 
London  on  October  20th,  1905,  when  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  General  Election,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  the  prospec¬ 
tive  Liberal  Foreign  Minister,  made  formal  profession  of  his 
adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  did  this,  not 
so  much  because  he  was  enamoured  of  every  detail  of  that  policy , 
but  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  continuity.  Now  what  was  this 
policy?  To  describe  it,  as  he  did  at  the  time,  as  merely  a 
matter  of  the  Japanese  Alliance  and  the  Entente  Cordiale  with 
France,  is  to  give  a  very  superficial  and  inadequate  version  of 
its  real  scope  and  aim.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  utterly  new 
departure  in  British  foreign  policy,  and  even  the  word  “revolu¬ 
tion  ”  has  been  used  in  connection  with  it,  the  idea  being  that 
it  marked  the  re-entry  of  Great  Britain  into  the  field  of  European 
politics  on  the  basis  of  a  new  Balance  of  Power.  This  impression 
is  totally  inaccurate.  There  was  nothing  essentially  new  in  Lord 
Lansdowne ’s  policy  in  regard  either  to  France  or  even  Japan. 
It  was,  indeed,  only  a  return  to  an  older  tradition  which  the 
events  of  the  ’eighties  and  later  ’nineties  had  momentarily  set 
aside. 

There  are  two  great  rival  formula  of  European  policy  whicli 
have  for  their  object  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace.  One 
is  the  Concert,  the  other  the  Balance  of  Power.  Neither  is 
infallible,  and,  indeed,  both  have  had  compromising  vicissitudes 
of  fortune;  but,  whereas  the  Balance  is  only  an  expedient  in¬ 
herently  uiu^table  and  variable  owing  to  its  fundamental  concept 
of  rivalry,  \nd  the  constantly  disturbing  influence  thus  exerted 
on  the  balance  of  armaments,  the  Concert  is  perfect  in  theory  and 
quite  possible  in  practice,  and  has,  moreover,  the  supreme  merit 
of  responding  to  certain  ideals  which  are  calculated  to  dignify 
and  elevate  the  otherwise  often  squalid  machinery  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Since  the  time  of  Pitt,  British  policy  has 
favoured  the  Concert,  but  after  the  break-up  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  it  became  more  of  an  ideal  than  a  practical  policy, 
though  now  and  again  it  managed  to  assume  a  material  shape. 
Canning  gave  us  as  a  work-a-day  substitute,  the  policy 
of  Free  Hands,  which  of  late  years  has  been  called  “Splendid 
Isolation,”  though  a  more  correct  designation  for  it  would  be 
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Splendid  Opportunism.  His  successors  applied  it  in  the  form  of 
opportunist  ententes,  without  specific  fighting  obligations,  and 
ad  hoc  alliances  to  meet  grave  emergencies,  but  terminable  with 
the  emergencies.  This  policy  was  a  tremendous  success.  It 
lasted  until  1905,  surviving  such  diametrically  opposed  tempera¬ 
ments  as  Aberdeen  and  Palmerston.  Its  great  merit  was  that 
it  made  the  best  of  both  worlds,  for  while  it  occasionally  toyed 
with  the  Balance,  it  alw'ays  kept  the  Concert  steadily  in  view, 
and  meanwhile  held  the  door  open  for  equally  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  Powers  whatever  their  other  attachments.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  a  firm  believer  in  it.  He  even  had  dreams  of  some 
sort  of  Federation  of  Europe  growing  out  of  the  Concert,  and 
he  once  defended  its  “Splendid  Isolation”  aspect,  on  the  para¬ 
doxical  ground  that  it  was  no  isolation  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it 
automatically  gave  us  as  allies  all  the  Powers  who  in  a  given 
crisis  really  wanted  peace. 

Now  Lord  Lansdowne’s  policy  was  in  no  way  irreconcilable 
with  this  tradition.  As  originally  conceived  by  him,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Cabinet  when  he  took  office  in  the  winter  of  1900, 
there  was  no  thought  in  it  of  unfriendliness  to  Germany  or  of 
opposing  a  new  Triplice  to  the  old.  The  writers,  mostly  French 
or  francises  who  have  thought  otherwise  and  have  pictured  Lord 
Lansdowne  as  the  anti-German  Minister  of  an  anti-German 
King,  angered  by  German  chantage  and  alarmed  by  German 
naval  rivalry,  are  hopelessly  misinformed.  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Queen  Victoria  was  still  alive  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  formed  his  plans;  in  the  second  place,  the 
whole  Cabinet,  and  more  particularly  Mr.  Chamberlain,  still 
attached  a  high  value  to  the  old  intimate  relations  with  Germany 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  during  the  Boer  War  had 
very  much  helped  to  strengthen ;  in  the  third  place,  the  naval 
menace  of  Germany  was  not  realised  by  the  Admiralty  or  the 
Cabinet  until  nearly  two  years  later,  and  consequently  formed 
no  part  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  original  calculations;  and,  finally. 
King  Edward  was  at  no  time  wedded  to  the  ideas  of  the  Equili¬ 
brists,  nor  did  he  ever  wish  to  substitute  French  friendship  for 
German.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the  King  was  ready  to  make 
larger  sacrifices  for  German  friendship  than  Sir  Edward  Grey 
thought  desirable,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Concert  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Balance  is  shown  by  the  interesting  fact  that  when 
M.  d’Estournelles  de  Constant  went  to  Berlin  in  1909  to  promote 
a  Franco-German  entente  he  actively  encouraged  and  materially 
helped  him. 

In  a  word,  w'hat  Lord  Lansdowne  had  originally  in  mind  was 
merely  to  terminate  the  intolerable  situation  created  by  the  long 
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and  bitter  feuds  with  Russia  and  France.  It  is  true  that  these 
feuds  had  afforded  Germany  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
playing  us  disagreeable  tricks,  but  on  the  whole  Anglo-German 
relations  had  remained  good  and  fruitful,  and  there  was  no  idea 
of  modifying  them.  This  was  shown  as  late  as  the  winter  of 
1902  by  the  very  cordial  circumstances  of  the  German  Emperor’s 
visit  and  the  subsequent  combined  Anglo-German  action  against 
Venezuela.  Moreover,  it  would  obviously  have  been  bad  business 
to  throw  over  old  friends  for  new — at  any  rate,  as  long  as  there 
was  a  chance  of  retaining  the  old  on  the  old  terms. 

Unfortunately  this  idea  of  a  uniform  policy  of  friendship  with 
all  five  great  Powers  and  its  attendant  Free  Hands  was  frustrated 
partly  by  the  unlucky  aloofness  of  the  Anglo-French  negotiations 
and  partly  by  the  accident  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  the 
consequences  of  which  Lord  Ijansdowne  failed  to  foresee. 
Although  it  is  true  that  relations  with  Berlin  had  suffered  a 
certain  coolness  since  the  breakdown  of  the  Bagdad  Railway 
negotiations  early  in  1903,  there  was  no  real  reason  to  despair 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  old  general  understanding.  No 
conflict  of  interest,  no  deeply-rooted  grievances  divided  the  two 
nations,  and,  although  popular  jealousy  occasionally  ran  high  and 
Prince  Eiielow'  was  the  least  trustworthy  of  friends,  the  Emperor 
and  the  best  German  opinion  remained  with  us.  Why,  in  these 
circumstances,  Germany  was  denied  the  courtesy  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  Morocco  side  of  the  Anglo-French  negotia¬ 
tions  is  a  mystery.  It  was  certainly  bad  diplomacy,  for  it  threw 
the  Emperor  helpless  into  the  arms  of  Prince  Buelow  and  the 
Jingoes,  with  a  grievance  all  the  more  justified  since  in  1901 
Germany  had  showm  a  friendly  interest  in  French  aspirations 
in  Morocco,  and  in  the  follownng  year  M.  Delcass6  himself  had 
spontaneously  raised  the  question  of  compensation  with  her.  Even 
then  all  would,  perhaps,  have  blown  over  if  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  had  not  taken  so  unexpected  a  turn.  Here  the  fates  were 
decidedly  unkind  to  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  alliance  with  Japan, 
which  was  the  direct  parent  of  the  war,  is  often  described  as  an 
integral  part  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  wide-reaching  schemes  for 
closing  the  era  of  “Splendid  Isolation.”  This  is  another  mistake. 
It  was  entirely  casual,  was  accepted  to  meet  a  merely  local 
emergency  in  the  Far  East,  and,  while  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
serve  the  cause  of  peace,  the  last  thing  that  was  expected  of  it  was 
that  it  would  upset  the  European  balance.  A  moment’s  thought 
will  show  that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  for  if  the  thesis  of  the 
Equilibrists  is  true.  Lord  Lansdowne  would  scarcely  have  desired 
to  begin  his  work  by  smashing  one  of  his  proposed  allies ;  while , 
in  the  contrary  case,  the  increased  power  accruing  to  Germany, 
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and  the  temptation  to  her  to  assert  it  to  the  prejudice  of  common 
European  interests,  would  not  have  facilitated  the  idea  of 
universal  and  uniform  friendships.  However  that  may  be,  the 
war  gave  Germany  her  opportunity,  and  she  availed  herself  of 
it  with  characteristic  arrogance  and  brutality.  This  necessarily 
modified  the  immediate  incidence  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  policy, 
hut  it  did  not  destroy  its  original  scope  and  final  purpose.  His 
position  was,  indeed,  that  of  “plus  <^a  change,  plus  c'est  la  mcme 
chose.”  After  four  and  a  half  years’  work  he  had  regained 
France  and  partly  Russia,  but  Germany,  and  perhaps  Austria, 
had  been  lost.  Accordingly  the  problem  now  w'as  to  regain 
Germany. 

This,  in  its  broadest  outline,  was  the  heritage  to  which  Sir 
Edward  Grey  succeeded  in  December,  1905.  His  task,  like  that 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1900,  was  thus  one  of  pacification.  It 
had,  however,  an  overture  of  unavoidable  conflict.  The  prelimi¬ 
naries  of  Algeciras  had  already  been  settled  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  issue  raised  by  Germany’s  tempestuous  inter¬ 
ventions  at  Tangier  and  Paris  in  the  preceding  March  and  June 
had  to  be  fought  out  at  the  Conference.  That  issue  was  not 
merely  whether  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1904  should 
stand,  but  whether  in  the  unhappy  situation  created  by  the 
result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Germany  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  hegemony  in  Europe.  Thanks  to  the 
moderation  of  France  on  the  first  of  these  points,  the  result 
on  the  second  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  Germany  received 
her  lesson,  and  it  was  adequate.  Here  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
conduct  was  irreproachable.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  saving  the  Anglo-French  Convention  in  its  integrity,  but  in 
that  matter  he  could  not  well  be  more  royalist  than  the  king. 
M.  Rouvier,  by  his  Agreements  wnth  Prince  Radolin  in  June 
and  September,  1905,  had  in  a  large  measure  sacrificed  the 
exclusive  pretensions  of  France  in  Morocco,  and  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  not  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  try  to  uphold  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  resistance  to  the  excessive  preten¬ 
sions  of  Germany  was  required,  he  stood  firm,  with  the  result, 
not  only  that  he  showed  that  the  Triple  Entente  was  effective 
in  itself  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  Europe,  but  that  it  could 
even  attract,  if  necessary,  the  sympathy  and  adhesion  of  other 
States  and  those  not  always  outside  the  Triple  Alliance. 

This  chapter  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  record,  however,  closed  in 
the  summer  of  1906.  and  to-day,  in  the  winter  of  1911,  not  only 
is  the  policy  of  uniform  ententes  with  all  the  great  Powers  still 
unrealised,  but  British  relations  with  Germany  are  worse  than 
thev  have  ever  been.  In  what  measure  is  Sir  Edward 
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Grey  responsible  for  this  deplorable  state  of  things?  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  answer  this  question  with  precision  unless 
we  know  also  the  exact  rdle  played  by  Germany  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  that  is  far  from  clear.  But  even  assuming  that 
she  has  been  difficult  to  please — and  in  regard  to  Prince  Buelow’s 
Chancellorship  this  assumption  is  a  safe  one — is  it  quite  certain 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  tactics  have  always  been  wise  and  con¬ 
ciliatory?  Here  a  definite  answer  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is  one 
which,  T  think,  must  be  unequivocally  in  the  negative. 

Tn  proof  of  this,  I  will  take,  not  some  subsidiary  pin-prick  of 
Anglo-German  relations,  like  the  invidious  treatment  of  Germanv 
in  the  matter  of  the  renewal  of  the  Arbitration  Treaty,  or  our 
ungracious  refusal  to  allow  British  officers  to  participate  in  the 
Minden  celebrations  or  German  officers  to  assist  in  the  Talavera 
festivities,  but  the  two  main  questions  which  have  divided  the 
two  countries  during  the  last  five  years,  namely,  the  ATorocco 
question  and  the  question  of  naval  rivalry.  Why  the  ATorocco 
question  should  have  acted  as  an  irritant  during  this  period 
is  at  first  sicrht  difficult  to  understand.  Tt  was  settled  with 
all  due  solemnity  and  in  the  minutest  detail  by  the  Act  of 
Algeciras.  and  no  one  has  pretended — not  even  the  redoubtable 
AI.  Andr^  Tardieu  himself — that  previously  to  Agadir  Germany 
ever  attempted  to  re-open  it.  But,  it  may  he  asked,  what  about 
the  .Anglo-Erench  Convention  of  1904?  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  effect  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras  was  unquestionably  to  over¬ 
ride  the  Alorocco  stipulations  of  the  Convention,  for.  not  only 
did  it  establish  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Aforocco  as 
against  the  Tunisification  contemplated  by  the  Convention,  but 
it  reduced  the  Erench  right  of  administrative  intervention,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  to  exceedingly  narrow  and 
strictlv  defined  limits.  But  did  Sir  Edward  Grey  accept  the  Act 
in  this  sense?  Obviously  he  did,  for  not  only  did  he  authorise 
its  signature  and  ratification,  but  a  year  later  he  secured  the 
adhesion  of  Erance  and  Spain  to  another  Agreement  guarantee¬ 
ing  “the  territorial  Hatns  qiw'*  in  the  Alediterranean  and  the 
East  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  necessarilv  and  avowedly  comprised 
Alorocco.  To  construe  this  compact  otherwise  than  as  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  situation  created  by  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  as  a 
pledge  of  its  finalitv  and,  7p.<?o  facto,  as  a  consecration  of  the  super- 
session  of  the  An??lo-Erench  Convention  and  of  its  secret  corollary, 
the  Eranco-Snanish  Treaty,  is  clearly  impossible,  more  especially 
as  the  two  latter  instruments  were  not  precisely  designed  to  serve 
“the  territorial  status  quo.''  But  if  this  be  so,  and  if  Germany 
made  no  fresh  demands,  why  should  the  ATorocco  question  have 
again  become  a  disturbing  element  in  Anglo-German  relations? 
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The  plain  and  brutal  explanation  is  that  France  never  intended  to 
abide  by  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  that  she  gradually  and  system¬ 
atically  evaded  it  in  the  sense  of  the  superseded  Convention,  and 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  weakly  connived  at  her  evasions,  and 
finally  upheld  her  in  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  all  the  details  of  the  melancholy 
story — the  forcible  occupation  of  the  Shawia,  the  arbitrary  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Algerian  frontier  to  the  Muluya,  the  Spanish 
seizure  of  the  FifF,  and,  finally.  General  Moinier’s  expedition  to 
Fez  followed  by  a  quasi  mediatisation  of  the  Sultan.  The  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Act  of  Algcciras  was  thereby  turned  into  waste- 
paper  is  so  clear  as  to  render  insistence  superfluous.  What  we 
have  to  ask  is  why,  if  Sir  Edward  Grey  desired  a  reconciliation 
with  Germany,  and  was  anxious  to  practise  a  continuity  of 
foreign  policy — continuous,  not  only  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  but 
even  with  himself — he  tolerated  these  regrettable  proceedings. 
They  were  bound  to  lead  to  a  fresh  explosion  in  Berlin,  to  a  fresh 
serious  tension  in  the  international  field,  and,  besides,  they  were 
not  calculated  to  enhance  the  sanctity  of  treaties  which  Sir 
Edward  had  very  properly  upheld  when  the  offender  happened  to 
be  a  devoted  ally  of  Germany.  The  difficulty  no  doubt  was  that 
he  feared  a  rupture  with  France,  and  here  we  have  an  illustra¬ 
tion — and  it  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  the  last  five 
years — of  the  more  or  less  conscious  rhantaqe  which  inevitably 
comes  of  exclusive  and  ill-balanced  alliances.  That  there  may 
have  been  some  ground  for  this  fear  T  do  not  deny,  but  the  way 
to  conjure  it  was  assuredly  not  by  yielding  to  it.  With  a  more 
courageous  and  constructive  diplomacy  Sir  Edward  Grey  might 
easily  have  turned  the  situation  to  Germanophil  ends,  and  that 
without  sacrificing  the  friendship  of  France.  In  the  time  of 
Prince  Buelow  a  compromise  was  perhaps  not  practicable.  On 
this  point  the  reserves  of  the  Franco-German  Agreement  of  1909, 
and  especially  the  Fhancellor’s  mocking  comment  on  them  in 
the  Beichstag,  tell  their  own  tale.  But  with  the  advent  of  Herr 
Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  a  Neue  Knrs  was  introduced,  and  early 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  it  was  known  in  Downing  Street 
that  Germany  was  prepared  to  consider  an  arrangement  based 
on  the  principle  of  compensations.  It  was  a  golden  opportunity 
for  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Seized  in  a  spirit  of  honest  brokerage  it 
would  not  onlv  have  aA^erted  Agadir,  but  it  would  have  securely 
laid  the  foundations  of  an  .\nglo-German  rapprochement  without 
permanently  impairing  the  Enfentp.  Fnhappily,  he  allowed  it 
to  escape  him. 

The  weakness  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  treatment  of  these  stages 
of  the  Morocco  question  is  perhaps  in  part  explained,  but  by 
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no  means  condoned,  by  his  attitude  on  the  naval  question.  The 
German  Naval  Acts  of  1906  and  1908  were  certainly  calculated 
to  cause  some  alarm  to  a  British  Foreign  Secretary,  especially  to 
one  holding  office  in  a  Cabinet  vowed  to  financial  retrenchment; 
but  whether  it  was  wise  to  show  that  alarm,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  make  the  abandonment  or  modification  of  the  German 
naval  programme  a  condition  precedent  of  friendly  relations,  is 
another  question.  This,  however,  is  what  Sir  Edward  Grey  did, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  was  a  grave  blunder.  !No 
one  will  doubt  the  patriotism  and  political  shrewdness  of  King 
Edward,  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Esher  that 
he  consistently  set  his  face  against  the  idea  of  proposing  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  naval  armaments  to  Germany,  and  even  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  personally.  He  held  that  every  country 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  its  own  needs  in  the  matter  of  arma¬ 
ments,  and  that  it  was  safer  and  more  dignified,  and  in  the  end 
more  conciliatory,  for  Great  Britain  quietly  to  outbid  her  rivals 
in  shipbuilding  than  to  worry  them  with  “fantastical  dreams” 
of  mutual  limitation.  A  very  little  reflection  should,  indeed, 
suffice  to  show  that  it  was  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to 
make  friendly  relations  dependent  on  a  readjustment  of  arma¬ 
ments.  And  yet  it  was  pressed  wuth  the  utmost  pertinacity. 
Thus,  during  the  late  King’s  visit  to  Cronberg  in  1908  the 
Foreign  Office  tried  to  persuade  him  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
State  visit  to  Potsdam  unless  a  naval  agreement  was  first  con¬ 
cluded,  but  he  was  not  convinced,  and  he  had  his  way.  Tt  is 
quite  possible  that  a  friendly  understanding  might  not  have  affected 
the  German  naval  programme,  but  it  would  unquestionably  have 
facilitated  any  efforts  that  might  be  made  to  modify  it  when  the 
proper  time  came.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persistence  of  un¬ 
friendly  relations  cannot  possibly  have  even  this  effect,  seeing  that 
in  the  measure  that  Germany  may  imagine  herself  threatened  by 
ns  or  may  harbour  designs  of  clearing  off  old  scores  against  us, 
naval  expansion  must  at  least  be  an  indispensable  precaution  for 
her.  The  new  German- Chancellor  made  this  abundantly  clear  in  a 
speech  in  the  Peichstag  last  December.  One  would  like  to  know 
what  practical  response  was  made  to  that  speech  by  8ir  Edward 
Grey.  At  any  rate,  the  fussy  overtures  to  Germany  for  a  naval 
agreement  have  proved  exceedingly  mischievous,  for  not  only 
have  they  prejudiced  and  blocked  a  general  improvement  in 
Anglo-German  relations,  but  by  thus  keeping  the  door  open  for 
fresh  misunderstandings  and  conflicts  they  have  actually 
strengthened  the  forces  which  make  for  increased  naval  rivalry. 

Thus  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  treatment  of  Anglo-German  relations 
has  moved  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  formula  of  no  German 
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entente  without  previous  disarmaments  has  placed  us  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  our  good  friends  of  the  Triple  Entente. 
This  in  turn  has  led  us  into  further  conflict  on  their  behalf  with 
Germany,  and  this  again  has  necessarily  stimulated  and  aggra¬ 
vated  the  very  naval  rivalry  it  was  our  object  to  attenuate,  and 
has  permanently  placed  Anglo-German  relations  on  a  plane  of 
progressive  exasperation.  What  Agadir,  for  example,  will 
eventually  cost  the  two  countries,  in  swollen  naval  budgets,  in 
renewed  pinpricks,  and  in  embittered  polemics  is  already  fairly 
clear  from  the  tempest  of  Anglophobe  passion  which  now  reigns 
in  Germany.  And  all  this  might  probably  have  been  prevented 
by  a  few  judicious  words  in  Paris  and  Berlin  last  March. 

So  much  for  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  main  policy,  and  the  tactics 
by  which  it  has  been  served.  His  fundamental  task  as  inherited 
from  Lord  Tjansdowne  has  failed,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  largely — though  no  doubt  not  exclusively — through  his  own 
weakness  and  mismanagement.  That  he  has  been  sincere  in 
his  desire  for  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  T  do  not  question 
for  a  moment,  but  the  reconstructive  task  it  entailed  has  not 
anpealed  to  his  unimaginative  taste.  He  has  waited  stolidly  for  it 
to  come  to  him  ready-made,  preferring  to  hold  to  the  existinir 
hand-to-mouth  securities,  no  matter  what  their  cost,  rather  than 
take  the  risk  of  experiments,  which,  if  they  did  not  attain  their 
immediate  purpose,  would  at  any  rate  have  left  him  better  off 
morally,  and  would  probably  have  much  better  served  the  cause 
of  peace  and  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

That  the  practical  disadvantages  of  this  unnecessarily  pro- 
tract^'d  quarrel  w'ith  Germany  have  not  been  confined  to  its 
inherent  anxieties  and  perils  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  hypothesis. 
The  whole  serious  unrest  in  Europe  at  the  present  moment,  the 
long  catalogue  of  immoral  transactions,  so  incompatible  with 
our  traditional  foreign  policy,  at  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  connive,  and  the  very  considerable  deterioration  of  our 
material  and  strategical  interests,  can  he  clearly  traced  to  this 
unhappv  outcome  of  flir  Edward  Grey’s  statesmanship.  They 
were  not.  however,  immediate  or  necessary  conseqimnces  of  it. 
.‘\n  intervening  link  was  forged  by  the  new  significance  which 
v’as  allowed  to  attach  itself  to  the  Triple  Entente,  and  by  the 
sinmilarly  unbusinesslike  way  in  which  it  was  managed  from 
our  side.  We  have  seen  that  the  original  conception  of  the 
Entente  was  that  of  a  pledge  of  friendship  in  a  static  rather  than 
a  dvnamic  sense.  Indeed,  all  its  dynamic  obligations,  so  far 
as  other  nations  were  concerned,  were  exhausted  when  Germany 
"ave  her  ascent  to  the  Kbedivial  Decree  annexed  to  the  Anglo- 
Erench  Eonvention ,  and  when  two  years  later  the  Morocco 
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question  was  supposed  to  be  settled  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  Powers  by  the  Act  of  Algeciras.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
stress  of  the  ^jrowing  bitterness  of  our  relations  with  Germany, 
the  Entente  soon  began  to  assume  a  new  shape — nothing  less 
than  that  of  a  fighting  alliance.  To  this,  perhaps,  there  would 
have  been  no  insuperable  objection  had  the  serious  obligations 
in  which  it  involved  us  been  duly  considered  and  properly 
defined,  but  by  some  oversight  this  was  not  done.  Hence  we 
found  ourselves  hound  to  France  and  Russia  by  a  tacit  agree¬ 
ment,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  specified  cnsiis  fcederis, 
each  side  was  at  liberty  to  exploit  the  weakness  and  fears  of  the 
other.  As,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  fears  were  all  on  our 
side,  we  were  committed  from  the  beginning  to  a  system  of 
what  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  masterly  chapter  on  Alliances  in 
his  Gednnlxen,  scornfully  called  ponrhoircft.  In  the  profits  of 
this  system  other  friends  of  ours  Avere  not  slow  to  claim  a 
share. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  has  operated  in  the  field  of  general 
international  politics.  When  Sir  Edward  Grey  took  office  in 
December,  190.5,  the  international  outlook,  notwithstanding  the 
immoralitv  of  the  Alorocco  arrangement  of  1904  and  the  sharp 
conflict  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  was  distinctly  hopeful. 
Throughout  both  hemispheres  the  motft  d'ordre  were  the  status 
nun  and  the  supremacy  of  International  Law.  At  no  period  in 
the  world’s  history  had  the  faith  in  Treaties  stood  higher.  The 
example  set  by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  their  Arbitration 
Treaty  of  October,  1903,  had  been  followed  within  twelve  months 
by  eighteen  similar  Treaties,  including  one  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  Treaties  pledging  the  Powers  to  respect  the 
status  quo  and  in  some  cases  to  defend  it  were  also  concluded 
on  an  unprecedentedly  large  scale,  and  it  was  possible  at  one 
moment  to  say  that  there  was  scarcely  a  “danger  spot”  in 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  which  had  not  been  taken,  at  least 
ostensibly,  out  of  the  range  of  forcible  solutions.  .At  first  Sir 
Edward  Grey  laboured  valiantly  to  cultivate  this  promising 
situation,  and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1908,  Austria-Hungary 
first  disturbed  it  by  her  arbitrary  and  illegal  annexation  of  Bosnia, 
he  made  a  gallant — though,  perhaps  in  detail,  somewhat 
iniudicious — fight  to  save  at  least  the  sanctity  of  Treaties.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  Austrian  example  was  followed  in  an 
aggravated  form  by  all  his  own  friends,  and  then  under  the 
influence  of  the  cauchemar  d' isolation,  which  apparently 
oppresses  him,  he  weakly  yielded  to  them.  For  a  parallel  to 
the  holocaust  of  solemn  Treaties  which  followed  without  protest 
from  this  country,  we  may  search  diplomatic  history  in  vain. 
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Nor  was  this  all.  With  these  Treaties,  every  security  for  the 
status  quo  became  utterly  discredited,  where  it  had  not  been 
actually  destroyed.  In  Morocco,  France  and  Spain  between 
them  tore  up  the  Act  of  Algeciras  and  their  Mediterranean 
compact  with  this  country.  In  Tripoli,  Italy  made  a  bonfire  of 
the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  of  her  Mediterranean  Agreement 
with  us  of  1902,  and  the  Anglo-Franco- Spanish  Status  Quo 
.\greement  of  1907,  not  to  mention  the  Hague  Conventions  on 
Arbitration  and  the  Pules  of  War.  Pussia  has  virtually  extin¬ 
guished  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Persia,  notwithstanding 
her  Agreement  with  us  in  1907,  which  solemnly  guaranteed  both. 
.Japan  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  of  annexing  Korea, 
which,  although  virtually  sanctioned  in  advance  by  her  second 
Treaty  of  Alliance  with  us,  was  none  the  less  a  cynical  violation 
of  her  Treaties  with  China  and  Korea,  and  thus  inadmissible 
under  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1871,  which  Sir  Fjdward 
(rrey  so  vehemently  invoked  in  the  Bosnian  affair.  Finally,  the 
United  States  cavalierly  set  at  nought  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
by  deciding  to  fortify  the  Panama  Canal  without  asking  our 
leave  or  encountering  our  mildest  protest.  One  has  only  to  put 
the  facts  in  this  succinct  form  to  understand  why  Fjurope  to-day 
is  a  prey  to  alarms  and  anxiety.  No  one  knows  where  the  next 
blow  may  fall.  The  sanctions  of  order  and  equity  in  international 
life  are  gone.  All  restraints  of  honour  and  good  faith  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  larger  States  only 
await  their  opportunity.  Weak  States,  which  always  looked  to 
(rreat  Britain  to  defend  them,  are  aghast.  In  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
I  imagine  a  mocking  smile  must  sometimes  flit  across  the  faces  of 
certain  of  ti.e  officials  when  they  note  how  the  silence  of  Great 
Britain  in  face  of  Italy’s  defiance  of  the  Mediterranean  Agree¬ 
ment  of  1907  has  practically  cancelled  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea 
.\greements  of  1908.  and  thus  liberated  Germany  from  her  self- 
denial  engagements  in  regard  to  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian 
States. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  to  Englishmen,  however,  is  the 
effect  of  the  transformation  of  the  Entente  on  British  moral  and 
material  interests.  Here  the  catalogue  of  evil  is  also  a  formidable 
one.  A  French  writer  has  marvelled  at  the  paradox  of  Canning, 
who  “showed  how  a  Tory  Government  at  home  could  play 
abroad  the  part  of  the  protector  of  Liberalism  and  the  ally  of 
all  nations  struggling  for  their  rights.”  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
performed  the  more  prodigious  feat  of  reversing  this  paradox, 
since  he  has  shown  how’  a  Liberal  Government  at  home  can 
play  the  part  of  the  protector  of  foreign  Peaction  and  international 
brigandage,  and  that  of  an  accessory  to  the  throttling  of  helpless 
nationalities.  It  is  a  sad  record — Morocco,  Tripoli,  Persia,  Korea 
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— more  especially  as  in  not  one  case  can  the  motive  of  necessity 
or  helpfulness  be  honestly  pleaded.  Even  if  we  did  not  use 
our  Treaty  right  to  prevent  these  crimes,  we  might  at  any  rate 
have  vindicated  our  character  and  our  traditions  by  dissociating 
ourselves  from  them.  When  France  invaded  Spain  in  1828.  and 
Canning  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  neutrality  of 
(rreat  Britain,  he  did  not  fail  at  the  same  time  to  give  expression 
on  behalf  of  the  (rovernment  to  the  disapprobation  of  that  high¬ 
handed  act  which  he  shared  with  the  whole  nation,  whereupon 
Metternich  took  him  to  task  for  his  disloyalty  to  the  Grand 
Alliance.  Canning’s  reply  is  well  worth  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
study,  for  it  not  only  hotly  defends  the  traditional  sympathy  of 
England  with  oppressed  nationalities,  but  it  contains  some  very 
wholesome  reflections  on  Ministerial  reticences,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  unwisdom  of  “a  Minister  who  should  attempt 
to  settle  the  course  of  British  foreign  policy  with  an  alliance,” 
and  should  rely  on  helping  their  decisions  “by  throwing  a  little 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons.”  Tt  is  interesting  to 
contrast  this  protest  with  our  own  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 
Tripolitan  war,  and  the  extraordinary  plea  we  heard  the  other 
day  that  we  are  forbidden  by  that  declaration  from  expressing 
to  the  Italian  Government,  or  apparently  in  any  other  way,  our 
disapproval  of  the  wholesale  massacres  of  Arabs.  Nor  have  the 
outrages  of  our  friends  been  confined  to  paynim  nations.  There 
is  the  shocking  case  of  Finland  and  other  terrible  happenings  in 
Russia.  No  one,  of  course,  expects  the  British  Government  to 
intervene,  hut  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  Entente,  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  management  of  it,  have  had  the  effect  of 
facilitating  these  cruelties,  inasmuch  as  they  have  discouraged 
the  publicity  and  criticism  in  this  country  which,  even  in  the 
old  autocratic  days,  always  exercised  a  restraining  influence  over 
the  oppressor. 

T  may  he  told  that  this  is  old-fashioned  sentimentality,  and 
that  in  these  Benl-politisc'he  days  things  are  managed  differently. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  very  shrewd  method  in  this 
sentimentality  in  the  old  days,  for  it  brought  us  alliances  which, 
though  not  recorded  in  wax  and  parchment,  helped  us  very 
materially  in  our  work-a-day  politics.  Even  now  a  good  many 
eminently  practical  people  doubt  whether  the  smiles  we  get  from 
France,  Russia,  and  Italy  in  Morocco,  Persia,  and  Tripoli  may 
not  be  very  dearly  purchased,  at  the  cost  of  the  alienation  of 
Mahommedan  affections  in  India  and  elsewhere.  There  are, 
however,  other  and  less  hvpothetical  losses,  the  importance  of 
which  will  not  be  denied  by  the  most  utilitarian  of  Eeal-politiher, 
for  these  losses  are  strategical  and  commercial. 
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Look  at  any  map  of  the  great  maritime  routes  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  changes  which  have  been 
effected  to  our  disadvantage  under  the  blandishments  of  the 
ententes  and  within  the  short  space  of  five  years.  I  am  afraid  I 
know  very  little  about  naval  strategy,  but  1  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  an  axiom  of  the  naval  experts  that  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  “the  key  of  the  Empire,”  and  its  status  quo  a  vital 
necessity  to  us.  At  that  time  France  and  England  alone  were 
on  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  and  even  the  fortification  of 
Bizerta  was  resented  by  us  as  an  offence  and  a  danger.  Now 
the  Mediterranean  is  virtually  a  Latin  lake,  with  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Alexandria  completely  isolated  in  it.  A  few  years 
hence,  a  whole  chain  of  Bizertas  will  add  seriously  to  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  this  isolation,  for  we  may  be  certain  that,  Treaties 
or  no  Treaties,  the  northern  coast  of  Morocco  will  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  Italy  has  already  announced  her  intention  of 
making  another  Toulon  of  Tobruk,  thus  seriously  compromising 
our  mastery  of  the  approaches  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Add  to  this 
that  ever  since  1908  Russia  has  been  pressing  upon  us  a  settlement 
of  the  Straits  question  in  the  sense  of  her  historic  aspirations, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  situation  produced  by  our  system 
of  'poiirhoires  is  really  serious.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
new  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  our  very  good  friends  and 
allies,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  always  remain 
in  the  future  what  they  have  not  always,  and  indeed  not  often, 
been  in  the  past.  Nor  are  these  the  only  strategical  changes 
which  our  complaisance  to  oirr  friends  and  allies  has  brought 
about  to  our  possible  hurt.  With  both  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  splendid  seaboard  of  Korea  in  the  hands  of  first-class  naval 
Powers,  the  whole  strategical  situation  in  the  Pacific  has  become 
profoundly  modified.  The  importance  wm  attached  to  these  two 
points  in  the  old  days  before  we  were  haunted  by  the  bogies  of 
the  North  Sea  is  shown  by  the  long  and  sometimes  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  we  waged  with  the  United  States  over  the  regime  of  the 
then  projected  Canal,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  1885  w'e  nearly 
went  to  war  with  Russia  because,  as  Lord  Curzon  has  said,  “our 
Imperial  objects  and  our  commercial  needs  ”  prohibited  ns  from 
sanctioning  a  change  in  the  political  status  of  Korea. 

Finally,  there  is  a  small  but  by  no  means  negligible  collection 
of  commercial  sacrifices  to  be  added  to  this  long  catalogue  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  largesse.  Of  these,  the  least  important  in  itself 
is  the  Turkish  Loan  of  last  year,  but  it  has  a  specially  instructive 
value  as  illustrating  the  unbounded  and  thoughtless  generosity 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  when  its  assistance  is  invoked  in  the  name 
of  the  Entente.  The  loan  w^as  first  offered  in  Paris,  but  the 
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negotiations  broke  down  because  the  French  Government  desired 
to  impose  certain  unreasonable  political  conditions.  The 
Ottoman  Government  then  turned  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Turkey,  an  exclusively  British  institution,  which  was  established 
by  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  immediately  after  the  Turkish  Revolution, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  in 
order  to  promote  British  economic  interests  in  Turkey,  which 
had  suffered  seriously  through  the  pro-German  sympathies  of  the 
late  Sultan.  Owing,  however,  to  representations  made  by  the 
French  to  the  British  Government,  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  National  Bank  to  decline  the  loan.  The  idea  that  the 
Turks  would  then  be  compelled  to  return  to  Paris  was,  however, 
disappointed,  for  the  loan  was  eventually  taken  up  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  interposition  more 
unwarranted  and  irrational.  We  offended  Turkey,  injured  the 
National  Bank,  and  got  no  gratitude  in  Paris,  for  the  French 
financial  gropp  made  terms  with  the  German  banks  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  Porte,  while  we  were  left  out  in  the  cold  far 
worse  off  than  we  were  under  Abdul  Hamid.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  the  intervention  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  promote 
the  commercial  interests  of  its  political  friends  against  British 
enterprise.  In  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  British  railway  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  blocked  in  deference  to  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  in  utter  violation  of  British  Treaty  rights.  Two  further 
sacrifices  remain  to  be  noted — the  certain  ruin  of  British  trade 
in  Northern  Persia  through  the  operation  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention  of  1907,  and  more  particularly  the  Russo-German 
Agreement  of  last  year,  and  the  similar  effect  which  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Korea  by  Japan  will  have  upon  our  trade  in  that  country. 
In  both  these  cases  the  management  of  Sir  Edward  Gfey  has 
been  deplorable.  All  the  best  trade  in  Persia  is  in  the  north, 
and  there  hitherto  we  have  been  supreme.  We  have  now 
practically  abandoned  the  field  to  Russia  without  even  stipulating 
for  an  easy  means  of  railway  access,  as,  for  example,  through 
Eastern  Anatolia,  where  Russia  has  a  preferential  right  of  railway 
construction.  The  situation  is  all  the  more  mortifying  since 
under  the  Potsdam  Agreement  the  concession  we  failed  to  obtain 
will  fall  to  Germany.  In  Korea  we  had  under  our  Treaty  of 
Alliance  wfith  Japan  a  perpetual  right  to  the  Open  Door  and 
equality  of  opportunity.  This  has  now  been  surrendered,  and 
in  its  place  a  limited  equality  of  opportunity  has  been  accepted 
for  ten  years  without  any  other  compensation  whatever.  Why 
this  sacrifice  was  made  has  never  been  explained,  and  it  is  all 
the  more  inexplicable  because,  whatever  the  excuse  that  may  be 
ui’ged  for  similar  graceful  concessions  in  Europe,  it  certainly 
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does  not  apply  with  anything  like  the  same  force  in  Eastern 
Asia. 

When  we  come  to  add  all  these  disturbing  and  costly  transac¬ 
tions  to  the  anxieties  and  perils  involved  in  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
initial  failure,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  record  is  far  from 
brilliant.  Still,  no  one  would  grumble  at  them  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  had  served  their  purpose,  and  that  for  that 
purpose  they  were  indispensable.  On  both  these  points,  however, 

I  confess  to  very  grave  doubt.  It  is  true  that  so  far  the  Entente 
has  worked  well,  but  this  is  because  we  have  made  all  the  sacri¬ 
fices.  None  of  the  quarrels  in  which  it  has  been  involved  have 
been  our  quarrels,  and  we  have  more  than  once  cheerfully  accepted 
the  risks  of  war  on  behalf  of  our  allies,  although  no  direct  interests 
of  our  own  were  endangered,  and  no  pre-arranged  casus  fcederis 
had  arisen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  on 
the  one  occasion  on  which  we  were  directly  interested  in  the  issue 
of  the  conflict — the  Bosnian  affair — w^e  failed  disastrously,  and 
that  not  only  because  of  the  military  weakness  of  Russia ,  but  also 
because  of  the  apathy  of  France.  On  these  conditions  harmony 
must  always  be  easy.  Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French 
and  Russians  for  the  Entente  and  of  the  Japanese  for  the 
Alliance  is  not  quite  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  we  have 
made.  Ungenerous  grumbling  often  appears  even  in  the  most 
authoritative  of  French  new'spapers,  and  the  attitude  of  distin¬ 
guished  public  men,  like  M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Judet,  is  dis¬ 
appointingly  hostile  to  us.  W^e  are  continually  reproached  with 
our  insufficient  army  and  our  refusal  to  adopt  conscription,  and 
only  the  other  day  T  was  pained  to  read  an  article  in  the  Temps 
in  which,  despite  the  unflinching  and  effective  support  we  lent 
France  during  her  recent  perilous  negotiations  with  Germany, 
we  were  virtually  threatened  with  a  termination  of  the  Entente 
if  we  hesitated  to  support  every  point  of  the  French  case  in  the 
impending  Morocco  negotiations  with  Spain.  As  for  Russia,  I 
need  only  mention  the  Potsdam  Agreement  to  show  that  the 
element  of  reciprocity  is  not  as  perfect  as  it  might  be  in  her 
interpretation  of  her  obligations  to  us.  Of  the  attitude  of  Japan, 
one  cannot  speak  wdth  the  same  certainty,  but  it  has  long  seemed 
to  me  that  the  trend  of  the  policy  she  is  pursuing  in  Manchuria 
is  not  calculated  to  serve  the  ends  we  had  in  view  when  we 
negotiated  our  original  Alliance  with  her. 

But  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  pourboires 
have  served  their  ostensible  purpose,  it  is  doubly  doubtful  whether 
they  were  ever  necessary  at  all.  The  Entente  has  not  saved  us 
a  single  shilling  in  our  war  budget,  and  T  doubt  whether  our 
expenditure  would  have  been  perceptibly  larger  than  it  is  to-day 
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if  the  Entente  had  never  been  negotiated.  At  any  rate,  the 
Entente  itself  would  not  have  suffered  if  from  the  beginning  it 
had  been  kept  on  a  definite  and  businesslike  basis,  for  although  a 
German  hegemony  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  danger  to  us,  its 
first  and  most  disastrous  impact — if  not  in  war,  at  least  in  moral 
vassalage — would  be  reserved  for  our  Continental  friends.  Of  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  conscious. 

The  final  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  best  securitv 
for  the  Entente  itself,  as  well  as  for  our  own  permanent  interests 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  lies,  not  in  our  elastic  and  costly 
arrangements  with  France  and  Russia,  but  in  a  frank  and  friendly 
understanding  with  Germany.  Prince  Bismarck  tells  us  in  his 
Gedanken  that  for  the  solidarity  and  smooth  working  of  his 
Austrian  alliance,  he  relied  much  less  on  the  text  of  the  Treaty 
than  on  seeing  “that  the  road  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg  was 
never  closed.”  Russia  has  sought  a  similar  security  in  Berlin  for 
her  French  alliance,  and  Italy  owes  almost  all  the  consideration 
she  enjoys  in  the  Triplice  to  her  frequent  “  extra-dances  ”  with 
Tjondon,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg.  If  this  is  possible  in  a  formal 
alliance  in  which  the  casus  foederis  is  clearly  defined,  how  much 
more  possible,  and  even  necessary,  is  it  in  an  Entente  in  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  is  nothing  essentially  offensive  to  third 
parties,  and,  on  the  other,  owing  to  its  indefinite  terms,  the 
opportunities  of  making  mischief  and  the  risks  of  misunderstand¬ 
ings  are  endless?  That  it  is  also  necessary  in  our  own  interests 
and  in  the  interests  of  European  peace  may  easily  be  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  last  seven  years  with  the  twenty  years  of  the 
German  Entente  which  preceded  them.  In  short,  it  is  as  a 
complement  to  and  not  so  much  as  a  substitute  for  our  old  under¬ 
standing  with  Germany  and  Austria  that  the  Triple  Entente  is 
really  useful  to  us.  The  task  of  reopening  the  road  to  Berlin 
may  be  a  difficult  one,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  hopeless.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  are  certainly  fewer  and  less  formidable  than 
those  which  confronted  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1904.  At  any  rate, 
after  the  alarming  experiences  of  the  last  three  months,  and  in 
face  of  the  anxiety  we  see  around  us,  it  is  the  clear  and  imperative 
duty  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  address  himself  to  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  with  all  the  zeal  and  goodwill  of  which 
he  is  so  abundantly  capable.  Pie  could  not  fashion  for  himself 
a  more  welcome,  a  more  convincing,  and  perhaps  a  more  necessary 
vindication. 


Diplomaticus. 
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The  greatest  tribute  to  Mr,  Dalfour’s  power  was  the  momentary 
confusion  and  uncertainty  into  which  his  sudden  retirement 
plunged  his  party.  Yet  it  would  be  an  act  of  affectation  and 
insincerity  on  the  part  of  one  who  favoured  his  retirement  in 
the  summer  if  he  pretended  that  the  emotion  caused  by  the  fact 
had  in  any  way  altered  the  original  intellectual  judgment.  There 
is,  at  any  rate,  this  resemblance  between  the  attitude  of  those 
who  were  hedgers  and  those  who  advocated  a  change  of  leader¬ 
ship  ;  those  who  favour  a  particular  course  will  not  change  their 
minds  because  of  the  emotion  of  a  moment.  The  writer  was  a 
hedger  long  before  the  Constitutional  crisis  culminated — in  spite 
of  the  effort  of  The  Times  to  represent  his  last  article  as  a  die¬ 
hard  effusion.  The  writer  was  also,  and  is  still,  strong  in  the 
belief  that  new  leaders  for  old  were,  and  are,  essential. 

All  the  arguments  against  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership  remain 
valid ;  nothing  is  changed  but  the  atmosphere.  Let  so  much  be 
said  for  fear  of  misconception.  We  stand  by  our  guns  :  we  have 
nothing  to  apologise  for  and  nothing  to  regret.  We  sincerely 
believed  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership  was  a  permanent  blight 
on  the  free  development  of  the  Unionist  party.  We  may  have 
been  mistaken,  but  success  cannot  alter  conviction  until  experi¬ 
ence  proves  that  conviction  has  been  wrong, 

“It  had  come  after  all — so  often  had  skill,  patience,  and  courage 
led  only  to  disappointment  that,  although  a  dark  curtain  of 
f>erplexity  obscured  the  future,  this  at  least  was  triumph  now.’’ 

Either  what  has  been  said  or  written  against  the  ex-leader 
has  been  malignant  nonsense  inspired  by  the  meanest  motives, 
or  it  has  been  the  real  expression  of  an  honest  belief  in  the 
nature  of  Unionist  destiny.  Those  who  have  preferred  their  faith 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  cause  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  time  to  their  personal  loyalty  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
cannot  falter  because  the  victory  has  been  achieved  and  because 
the  cause  which  is  eternal  has  triumphed  over  man,  who  is  by 
nature  ephemeral. 

Mr.  Balfour  himself,  with  that  extraordinary  detachment 
which  has  always  distinguished  his  mind,  has  himself  put  the 
reasons  for  retirement,  health  apart,  with  his  usual  lucidity  of 
phrase. 

“I  desire  to  leave  the  position  of  heavy  responsibility  which 
1  have  held  before  T  can  be  suspected  of  suffering  from  the  most 
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insidious  of  all  diseases — the  disease  which  comes  upon  those 
who,  without  losing  their  health  or  their  intellect,  nevertheless 
get  somewhat  petrified  in  the  old  courses  they  have  pursued — 
whose  authority  grows  because  they  have  been  long  in  the  public 
service,  but  who  cannot  deal  with  the  great  problems  which  in 
this  changing  world  are  perpetually  arising,  with  all  the  freshness 
and  elasticity  really  desirable  in  those  who  have  to  conduct  great 
affairs.” 

Wiser  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Conservative  leader  has  refused 
to  become  a  permanent  victim  to  that  sterilising  of  the  political 
mind  which  almost  invariably  follows  on  the  long  tenure  of 
exalted  positions  throughout  the  changing  generations.  ‘‘Youth 
must  be  served,”  says  the  old  motto  of  the  ring,  and  political 
youth  must  be  served  to-day,  however  trying  the  experience  it 
has  to  go  through,  in  its  effort  to  adapt  old-world  conceptions  to 
new  industrial  conditions.  And  so  history  triumphs,  as  it  must 
nearly  always  do,  at  the  expense  of  the  past  and  of  the  man. 

Yet  what  a  great  career  the  man  has  had  !  Entering  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1874,  he  witnessed  the  last  and  final  phase  of  Disraeli. 
The  mind  leaps  back  to  the  overthrow  of  Peel  by  Disraeli,  and 
to  the  overthrow  of  Canning  by  Peel.  Not  inaptly  did  Mr. 
Balfour  compare  his  length  of  official  or  unofficial  tenure  of  office 
to  that  of  William  Pitt — for  from  Canning  and  Castlereagh  to 
Pitt  is  but  a  step,  and  far  beyond  this  the  tradition  of  Tory  leader¬ 
ship  extends,  past  Chatham,  Bolingbroke,  Harley,  and  Sunder¬ 
land,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  absolutism  of  the  Tudors.  Yet  even 
in  this  galaxy  of  talent  and  famous  reputation,  Mr.  Balfour  will 
be  sure  of  a  place  as  the  last  historic  statesman  of  the  ancient 
school,  when  the  memoirs  are  published  and  the  records  of  con¬ 
temporary  events  give  up  their  dead.  In  more  senses  than  one, 
may  one  be  the  last  of  the  last  of  the  Eomans  on  condition  that 
one  perishes  at  Philippi. 

The  bitterest  critic  of  Mr.  Balfour  will  willingly  bow  his  head 
in  the  presence  of  history  and  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  the 
past.  But  the  past  is  not  the  present  or  the  future,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  has  placed  his  finger  on  the  vital  factor  which  led  to  his 
resignation.  Nor  will  his  successors  do  amiss  to  note  the  point 
lest  they,  too,  may  stumble  by  the  way.  Mr.  Balfour’s  position 
is  that  neither  his  health  nor  views  are  suited  to  the  present  or 
the  near  future  in  the  realm  of  political  conditions  and  political 
ideas.  Why  should  they  be? 

In  spite  of  his  fourth-party  connection,  mainly  based  on 
a  very  reasonable  contempt  for  the  tactical  incompetence  of 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  he  was  a  warm  admirer  and  disciple  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  He  had  every  reason  to  be  so  if  similarity  of 
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views  aud  tastes  is  a  bond  between  a  younger  and  rising  man 
and  a  more  eminent  and  distinguished  chief.  At  the  back  of 
the  President’s  chair  in  the  Oxford  Union  there  hangs  to-day  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Salisbury ;  put  your  hand  over  the  beard  and 
mouth  and  the  features  are  those  of  Arthur  Balfour.  One  may 
sit  in  that  chair  for  a  term  with  one’s  back  turned  to  the  fact 
till  a  casual  stranger  points  it  out,  just  as  the  essential  resem¬ 
blance  between  Lord  Salisbury’s  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  point  of 
view  tends  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  observer.  The  beard 
or  the  difference  of  mannerism  are  perhaps  at  the  root  of  this 
forgetfulness.  “Shave  Lord  Salisbury,”  a  great  publicist  once 
observed,  “and  you  would  alter  the  history  of  Europe.”  Mr. 
Balfour  never  grew  a  beard. 

In  the  main,  then,  Mr.  Balfour,  his  metaphysical  conceptions 
apart,  has  been  a  Lord  Salisbury  projected  into  a  new  epoch  and 
faithful  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  younger  man,  he  took  on 
the  tradition  when  it  was  ripening  towards  decay.  But  none  the 
less  his  Parliamentary  career  began  with  the  period  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  driving  every  decent  man  into  the  Opposition 
against  him.  He  saw  the  great  Disraeli  administration  founded 
on  a  middle-class  reaction  towards  Conservatism  and  stable 
conditions,  a  reaction  none  the  less  middle-class  in  idea  because 
it  was  founded  on  the  enfranchised  working-class  vote  of  1867. 
He  saw  that  Ministry  base  its  popularity  on  being  over-much 
spirited  abroad  and  over-much  spiritless  at  home.  He  saw  Lord 
Salisbury  gather  all  the  middle-class  forces  round  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  standard ;  he  watched  Lord  Randolph’s  tragic  Tory- 
Democratic  downfall. 

He  leant,  it  is  true,  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  popular  genius 
when  that  genius  could  be  given  free  play.  But,  above  all,  he 
was  a  Salisburian  ;  he  typified  and  represented  that  curious  union 
between  middle-class  shibboleths  and  aristocratic  ideals  which 
made  Free  Trade  almost  an  article  of  Tory  faith,  and  a  distrust 
in  social  reform  and  in  an  extension  of  the  franchise  one  of  the 
creeds  in  which  even  intelligent  Unionists  w^ere  expected  to 
believe.  Personally,  of  course,  he  soared  far  outside  all  these 
shadows ;  he  demanded  the  trust  of  the  electorate  without  taking 
any  means  to  secure  it ;  and  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  the 
Salisburian  record  got  it  for  him,  he  showed  himself,  as  history 
will  prove,  the  greatest  Foreign  Minister  since  Pitt.  But  he 
never  could  understand  the  democracy — and  if  he  lived  to  a 
hundred  he  never  would.  He  let  Lord  Randolph  get  him  in 
1885  :  he  let  Mr.  Chamberlain  hold  him  in  office  ever  afterwards : 
and  it  was  not  till  the  dissolution  of  that  ideal  partnership  in 
1903  that  his  real  troubles  began. 
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Like  Lord  Milner,  he  has  always  shown  himself  an  ideal 
administrator  in  times  of  stress  when  someone  else  could  supply 
the  democratic  backing.  He  showed  in  Ireland,  not  only  extra¬ 
ordinary  firmness  and  dialectic  skill,  but  great  constructive 
ability.  If  Home  Rule  is  a  farce  in  Ireland  to-day,  the  whole 
credit  is  Mr.  Balfour’s.  He  kept  his  nerve  in  the  crisis  of  the 
South  African  War  when  greater  men  were  losing  theirs. 
Characteristically,  he  signalised  his  performance  by  two  of  the 
most  universally  unpopular  speeches  ever  delivered  in  this 
country  by  the  leader  of  a  great  Parliamentary  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  speech  at  Manchester  would  have  been 
admirable  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  William  Pitt  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  electorate  which  saved  England  from  Napoleon.  Addressed 
to  an  ignorant  and  agitated  democracy,  it  aroused  a  feeling  of 
intense  resentment.  Your  democrat,  after  all,  likes  to  know 
w^hat  he  is  up  against. 

And  so  Mr.  Balfour  approaches  his  Premiership — armed  with 
the  support  of  the  Tory  aristocracy,  supported  by  the  suffrage  of 
a  middle-class  electorate  which  had  forgiven  Lord  Salisbury 
his  Toryism  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  his  Radicalism,  and  was  solid 
in  the  support  of  a  very  broad  class-view  and  class-interest. 

When  Mr.  Balfour,  in  1902,  took  over  the  Premiership  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  it  appeared  that  the  general  ITnionist  attitude 
of  mind  which  had  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone  sixteen  velars  before 
had  become  the  stereotyped  view  of  the  nation.  Ministerial 
majorities  were  solid  and  overwhelming ;  the  Opposition  were 
a  discredited  rabble,  whose  only  source  of  cohesion  w'as  a  common 
name.  The  reaction  from  the  w^ar  had  hardly  yet  set  in,  w’hile 
the  attacks  on  Army  administration  and  reform  were  largely  due 
to  the  exuberant  strength  of  Unionism.  The  younger  Unionists 
fought  their  chiefs  because  there  was  no  one  else  worth  fighting. 
Clearly  something  had  to  be  done  with  such  a  majority.  The 
voluntary  schools  were  gradually  falling  before  the  rate-supported 
competition  of  the  school  boards.  Why  not,  then,  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  sore-pressed  Church  of  England?  The  policy  was 
Tory  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  electoral  assent  to  any 
Ministerial  proposal  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  There  were  two  errors  in  this  calculation,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  felt  at  the  time.  The  Education  Act  of  1902  may 
have  been  Tory,  but  it  could  hardly  be  described  as  Unionist.  A 
powerful  section  of  Liberal-Unionist  opinion  was  alienated  by 
its  provisions;  secondly,  the  whole  electoral  ground  w’hich  main¬ 
tained  Toryism  and  Liberal-Unionism  alike  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  subsidence.  The  cracks  might  not  be  verv  apparent,  but 
they  were  there,  and  widening. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  divined  the  coming  upheaval  in  advance, 
made  a  great  effort  to  save  the  situation  by  a  popular  Imperial 
and  democratic  policy;  for  the  time,  however,  the  result  of  his 
intervention  was  to  increase  the  dangers  he  desired  to  mitigate. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is,  in  spite  of  the  publication  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  correspondence,  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  decide  in  full  what  actually  occurred  in  the  Cabinet  crisis  of 
1903.  But  the  general  impression  left  wnll  be  that  the  unity  of  the 
party  might  have  been  preserved,  and  a  measure  of  fiscal  reform 
accepted,  but  for  a  malign  fate  which  often  produces  genuine 
misunderstandings  between  men  of  the  highest  abilities  and 
integrity.  Mr.  Balfour  must  bear  his  share  of  the  blame  in 
that  as  Prime  Minister  he  failed  to  make  the  real  situation  clear 
to  his  doubting  and  divergent  colleagues.  The  result  of  this 
failure  was  a  string  of  utterly  unfounded  accusations  against  the 
Premier’s  good  faith  and  straightforwardness,  which,  though 
they  originated  in  the  Padical  camp,  began  to  permeate  the 
T^nionist  party  during  the  months  of  chaos  and  crisis  which 
followed  the  initial  split. 

Handicapped  by  this  initial  failure,  Mr.  Balfour  bent  himself 
with  tremendous  resolution  and  ability  to  the  task  of  preventing 
the  split  in  the  Cabinet  reproducing  itself  in  the  country  at  large. 
Great  as  have  been  his  services  in  Ireland,  in  the  crisis  of  the 
war,  in  the  supervision  of  foreign  affairs,  one  can  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that  the  greatest  thing  he  ever  did  for  his  party 
was  his  conduct  of  its  affairs  between  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech 
in  1903  and  his  own  Nottingham  speech  in  1908.  In  those  five 
years  he  re-cemented  the  party  and  brought  it  up  alive  and 
kicking  in  the  interest  of  Tariff  Beform  and  Empire.  During 
this  process  of  reconstruction  he  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal 
of  unmerited  abuse  from  that  majority  of  the  party  whose 
interests  he  was  best  serving.  These  criticisms,  however,  should 
not  be  judged  too  harshly  for  they  were  premature  rather  than 
untrue.  Deep  down  in  their  hearts  the  Tariff  Beformers  felt  not 
so  much  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  Free  Trader  as  that  his  advocacy 
of  Tariff  Beform  was  conceived  in  a  mind  and  delivered  in  a 
manner  which  was  out  of  touch  with  those  democratic  forces  on 
which  the  future  of  Tariff  Beform  depended  and  still  depends. 

Here,  again,  the  whole  point  of  criticism  is  directed,  not  against 
the  man.  Hut  against  the  man  in  conjunction  with  his  later 
environment.  The  methods  by  which  Disraeli  steered  his  party 
round  from  extreme  Protection  to  modified  Free  Trade  were  in¬ 
valuable  in  preserving  the  unity  of  a  party  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty.  They  involved  both  firmness  and  fineness  and  the 
capacity  for  saying  very  little  in  a  great  redundancy  of  phrase. 
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But  whereas  Disraeli’s  tactics  in  the  middle  period  of  his  life 
were  as  well  suited  to  his  whole  electorate  as  to  his  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Balfour  was  in  a  very  different  position  :  the 
very  arts  by  which  he  preserved  the  unity  of  his  party  cost  him 
the  good  opinion  of  an  extended  electorate  of  whose  moral  and 
mentality  he  was  ever  insufficiently  aware.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
precisely  this  imperviousness  to  outside  electoral  opinion  which 
enabled  Mr.  Balfour  to  carry  his  colossal  task  through.  Perhaps 
without  even  being  aware  of  it  he  .  saved  the  unity  of  his  party 
as  no  other  man  could  have  done  it,  at  the  price  of  making 
himself  impossible  for  a  second  tenure  of  the  Premiership.  But 
both  these  conjectures  are  based  on  one  fact.  He  could  unite  his 
followers  because  he  could  not  understand  the  people. 

From  Mr.  Balfour’s  standpoint,  then,  it  is  perfectly  useless 
to  discuss  whether  he  ought  to  have  resigned  in  1904,  or  whether 
the  split  which  was  averted  by  the  Valentine  letters  would  not 
have  best  served  the  permanent  interests  of  the  party.  In  the 
first  case,  he  was  admittedly  influenced  in  his  retention  of  office 
by  broad  and  vital  reasons  of  foreign  and  Imperial  policy  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic  prospects  of  his  party.  He 
may  have  been  unaware  of  the  extent  of  the  defeat  he  was 
courting — but  that  has  little  to  do  with  a  fundamental  question  of 
political  principle  too  large  for  the  scope  or  intention  of  this 
article. 

In  the  second  case,  no  leader  of  a  party  can  be  expected,  or 
ought  to  be  expected,  to  welcome  the  diffusion  of  his  own  party 
into  separate  groups.  It  has  been,  and,  for  that  matter,  still 
remains  to-day,  a  topic  of  discussion  as  to  whether  the  compact 
of  Valentine’s  day  really  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cause.  It  is  still  argued  that  a  Unionist  party  with  a  separate 
forward  wing,  having  that  relation  to  the  main  bulk  that  Liheral- 
IJnionism  had  to  Conservatism  for  many  years,  would  be  a 
positive  advantage  to  the  general  cause.  But  in  such  a  conten¬ 
tion  no  leader  could  possibly  concur.  If  8ir  Robert  Peel  knew 
his  electorate  better  than  the  minds  of  bis  immediate  followers, 
Mr.  Balfour  knew  his  party  better  than  the  people.  He  avoided 
Peel’s  colossal  blunder  and  preserved  the  party  instrument  intact. 

Up  to  this  point  then  in  his  career  there  need  not  be  any 
profound  divergence  between  the  judgment  of  the  advocates  of 
the  late  leader’s  retirement  and  of  the  most  devout  Balfourians. 
Both  sides  wouTd  agree  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  great  intellect,  a 
great  gentleman,  and  a  great  statesman.  Nor  would  either  side 
deny  that  from  1880  to  1908  he  contributed,  by  the  ability 
he  displayed  in  office  and  in  Opposition,  and  by  the  respect  he 
inspired  in  many  influential  classes  of  the  community,  to  that 
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common  fund  of  Unionist  popularity  to  whom  the  democratic 
subscribers  were  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Throughout  the  Salisburian  epoch  he  was,  then,  sometimes  great 
and  always  adequate,  and  when  the  end  came  in  terrible  clash  of 
breakers,  he  kept  the  ship  afloat  if  damaged.  He  preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  party  instrument  if  he  could  not  save  its 
popularity. 

But  he  acceded  to  the  Premiership  too  late  for  the  ultimate 
phase  of  his  reputation.  The  tide  was  already  beginning  to  bank 
itself  up  against  the  wind  by  1902.  The  first  mutterings  of  the 
storm  which  was  to  dash  nineteenth-century  ideas  to  pieces  were 
audible  to  keen  ears.  Those  ideas  might,  indeed,  with  Justice 
suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear  and  tremble  and  despoil  them¬ 
selves. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  mere  coincidence  that  while  some  members 
of  the  Cabinet  were  bracing  themselves  to  face  the  winds  of  the 
future  and  another  section  were  sunk  deep  in  a  somnolent 
optimism,  Mr.  Balfour’s  hand  slipped  ever  so  slightly  on  the 
tiller.  The  vessel  was  taken  aback,  and  with  one  stride  came 
the  tidal  wave  of  the  storm.  When  the  waters  began  to  subside 
the  older  Salisburian  Unionists  found  themselves 

“  As  children  of  some  second  birth 
Like  a  strange  people  left  on  earth 
After  the  Judgment  day.” 

The  world  was  full  of  new  portents — a  Labour  party  which 
had,  by  a  compact  with  Liberalism,  swollen  itself  from  a  frog 
into  a  bull,  returned  forty  instead  of  eleven  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  chief  instruments  in  obtaining  the 
over-towering  Radical  majority  were  clearly  not  the  old  Liberal- 
Imperialist  gang  who  got  office  on  condition  that  they  swallowed 
their  principles  and  betrayed  the  chief,  but  a  new  type  of  dema¬ 
gogue,  clamorous  of  voice,  unbridled  of  tongue,  and  bridging  the 
gulf  between  the  twentieth  and  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
method  of  political  attack. 

In  the  Commons  Mr.  Balfour  remained  the  master  of  Liberalism 
in  Opposition,  as  he  had  been  in  office — but  in  the  country  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  retirement  was  a  fatal  drawback.  Thus  began  that 
divorce  between  the  Unionists  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
I’’^nionists  in  the  country  which  persists  to  this  day,  and  which 
is  only  bridged  by  degrees  by  the  emergence  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
and  Mr.  F.  R.  Smith.  Between,  however,  1903  and  1908  stood 
the  stark  fact  of  the  election  of  1906  and  all  that  that  election 
entailed.  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  robbed  of  the  support  of  his 
great  democratic  ally  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  it  proved. 
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democracy  had  af.  last  taken  hold.  But  this  fact  was  by  no 
means  apparent  till  some  years  after  the  deluge,  and  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Balfour  devoted  himself  to  restoring  the  shattered 
moral  of  the  party,  and  to  basing  it  solidly  on  the  bedrock 
creed  of  Tariff  Reform.  This  work  once  accomplished,  as  it  was 
crowmed  by  the  Nottingham  speech,  so  soon  to  be  followed  bj' 
the  Budget  controversy,  his  epoch  really  ends.  He  had  done 
great  service  to  the  State  in  the  triumphant  days  of  the  Salis- 
burian  epoch,  he  had  saved  the  unity  of  the  party  in  its  first 
struggles  to  evolve  the  new  creed  of  Toryism  which  must  control 
the  party  in  the  future ;  he  dominated  the  House  of  Commons 
once  more  and  reconsolidated  a  shattered  party — but  here  the 
history  ends ;  1874  could  not  face  1909,  and  what  that  year  re¬ 
vealed.  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  fight  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the 
new  ground  and  beat  him,  and  the  terrible  fighter  who  had  never 
lost  his  hold  on  ideas  or  democracy  had  passed  from  the  ring. 
What  might  have  been  a  passing  catastrophe  in  1906  had  been 
proved  to  have  been  a  Radical  shift  in  the  whole  balance  of 
political  ideas  and  electoral  power.  Mr.  Balfour  surmounted  the 
temporary  catastrophe  wdth  unmatched  ability  and  courage ;  it 
was  not  in  his  nature  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  and  enduring 
conditions  the  catastrophe  had  brought  about.  While  his  voice 
once  more  dominated  a  House  of  Commons  which  was  under 
Cabinet  control  rapidly  losing  its  touch  with  the  people,  and 
under  a  Press  censorship  gradually  ceasing  to  be  studied  closely 
even  by  intelligent  people,  the  surging  waves  of  democratic 
feeling  outside  were  swept  hither  and  thither  without  a  semblance 
of  Tory  guidance.  The  age  had  marched  past  and  left  the  great 
man  behind.  Mr.  Balfour,  particularly  in  the  election  of  1910, 
strove  magnificently  against  fate.  Whatever  he  has  wanted,  he 
has  never  wanted  courage.  But  the  physical  conditions  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  hustling  age  became  too  onerous  :  the  people  failed  to 
respond  to  the  accents  of  statesmanship,  logic,  and  unimpas¬ 
sioned  lucidity.  The  Salisburian  epoch  had  gone  and  taken  its 
arguments  with  it,  and  newer  and  more  raucous  voices  now 
tickled  the  popular  ear. 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  blunders  and  catastrophes 
of  the  last  two  years.  The  task  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it 
would  appear  ungenerous.  Mr.  Balfour  leaves  the  leadership  to 
the  men  of  the  new  epoch,  and  justly  so.  But  he  has  only  retired 
to  a  position  from  which  he  can  make  his  power  more  widely  and 
adequately  felt.  Freed  from  the  ungrateful  toil  of  a  constant 
Opposition,  and  from  the  necessity  of  making  decisions  which 
were  often  both  personally  odious  and  politically  ineffective,  he 
still  remains  the  greatest  asset  of  the  Unionist  cause.  He  can 
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now  sally  forth  from  his  privacy  with  the  renewed  health  one 
may  hope  that  privacy  will  bring  in  its  train,  on  those  occasions 
and  to  deal  w^ith  those  topics  which  best  suit  his  rare  and  peculiai' 
genius.  The  greatest  Parliamentarian  of  the  age  can  still 
hold  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  topic  and  the  need 
stir  him  to  action,  while  his  extraordinary  versatility  will  no 
longer  repress  the  activities  of  the  younger  men  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  Frankly,  we  consider  Mr.  Balfour’s  relation 
to  politics  and  to  party  to  have  reached  that  ideal  stage  where 
all  his  merits  will  shine  out  and  his  defects  cease  to  matter.  He 
has  reached  his  St.  Martin’s  summer.  For  that  reason  alone 
there  will  be  no  return  from  Elba ;  nor  is  it  in  Mr.  Balfour’s 
character  to  embarrass  his  successor  in  a  post  which  he  has 
resigned  of  his  own  free  will. 

But  what  of  that  successor?  How  will  the  new  man  or  the 
new  men  face  the  conditions  of  the  new  age?  It  is  on  the 
answ^er  to  this  question  that  the  whole  future  of  the  nation 
depends.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  thrice-told  tale 
of  the  facts  which  led  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  selection.  How  the 
party  found  itself  almost  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter  Long ;  how  another  section  adhered 
to  Mr.  Bonar  Ijaw ;  how,  with  a  self-abnegation  rare  in  political 
history,  the  two  chief  contestants  sank  their  differences  in  order 
to  support  the  third  competitor. 

The  writer  must  confess  that  in  this  controversy  his  whole 
sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  The  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  possessed  all  the  actual  and  natural 
claims  to  the  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  his  wide 
experience  of  administration,  by  his  provisional  leadership  in  the 
House,  by  the  office  he  had  occupied,  and  by  all  the  historic 
associations  of  a  great  name,  he  had  seemed  marked  out  for  many 
months  as  the  natural  successor  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Much  in  the 
past  had  been  based  on  this  conception ,  and  many  were  unwilling 
to  relinquish  their  loyalty  to  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  century 
or  to  see  his  political  heir  passed  by.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
if  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had  cared  to  insist  with  a  ruthless 
vehemence  on  the  priority  of  his  right  he  could  have  obtained 
his  object,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  his  party.  Nothing 
hut  an  open  and  adverse  vote  at  the  party  meeting  could  have 
deprived  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  his  right  to  lead 
the  Commons.  Such  a  vote  would  never  have  been  given.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  had  already  made  his  mark  on  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  by  the  exhibition  of  a  strength,  courage,  and 
solidity  of  character  which  reminds  one  of  that  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  who  twice  refused  the  Premiership.  Had  he  chosen  to 
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play  for  his  own  hand  he  could  have  beaten  his  rivals  down. 
He  was  attacked  on  the  ground  ‘that  he  was  a  Liberal-Unionist, 
and  he  certainly  showed  that  he  was  one,  and  one  not  forgetful 
of  his  political  ancestry.  He  remembered,  not  only  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  example  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  how  Sir 
Henry  James  gave  up  the  Woolsack,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  the  sure  succession  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Liberal  party  rather  than  betray  their  country.  A  political 
creed  has  been  justified  of  its  second  generation  of  self-sacrifice. 
Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain’s  political  fate  in 
the  future,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  who 
recognise  in  him  something  akin  to  the  heroic  virtues  of  the 
ancient  world.  Victrix  causa  deis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni. 
Mr.  Walter  Long,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  what  was  to 
many  people  a  totally  unexpected  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  no  one  is  prepared  to  deny  that  had  the  matter 
been  pressed  to  a  ballot  he  might  very  easily  have  found  himself 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  leadership.  He,  too,  gave  up  this 
possibility  in  the  common  interest  of  the  party,  and  from  his 
point  of  view,  too,  a  very  strong  case  might  no  doubt  be  made. 
But  the  truce  has  been  made,  and  the  compact  must  not  be  put 
asunder.  The  only  important  point  is  that  the  Unionist  party 
should  recognise  the  conditions  which  made  that  truce  the  only 
thing  to  effect — for  without  a  real  understanding  of  facts  no 
permanent  agreement  is  possible. 

The  Unionist  party  is  to-day  going  through  the  process 
described  by  Kipling  in  the  “Ship  that  found  herself.”  All  the 
various  views  and  parts  are  pulling  with  their  stresses  and  strains 
against  each  other  in  the  effort  to  attain  a  common  life  suitable 
to  the  ocean  on  which  the  party  ship  must  float.  But  all  these 
various  strains  are  relative,  and  not  merely  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  There  is  the  pull  between  the  forward  wing  and  the  old 
gang,  between  the  industrial  and  the  country  districts,  between 
Hedgers  and  Ditchers,  between  Conservatives  and  Liberal- 
U^nionists,  and,  very  lately,  between  Balfourites  and  anti- 
Balfourites.  But  as  anyone  must  know  who  is  conversant  with 
the  intimate  life  of  politics,  all  these  various  lines  of  divergence 
and  agreement  cut  clean  across  one  another  at  every  point.  One 
might  found  a  group  on  a  particular  issue,  but  that  group  would 
be  cut  right  across  the  moment  some  other  aspect  of  political 
affairs  emerged  into  prominence.  The  party  is,  in  fact,  abso¬ 
lutely  solid  in  the  sense  that  the  idea  of  a  secession  is  ridiculous — 
it  remains  fissiparous  to  the  extent  that  in  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  of  the  age  each  element  demands  the  freest  possible 
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play.  It  is  precisely  this  fact  which  ensures  the  rapid  triumph 
of  the  party  so  long  as  the  party  is  not  crushed  down  into  the 
pro-crustean  bed  of  a  rigid  central  autocracy.  The  stir  of  life  is 
there— the  germinating  of  new  ideas  is  going  rapidly  on,  and 
nothing  but  the  attempt  to  apply  bureaucratic  conceptions  of 
government  to  democratic  politics  will  prevent  a  future  victory. 

It  is  precisely  from  this  point  of  view  that  any  conflict  between 
rival  leaders  would  not  be  merely  disastrous  but  absurd.  The 
conflict  would  be  a  sham  one  because  the  division  would  not 
last  a  month.  One  might  rally  the  country  members  against 
the  industrial  representatives  only  to  find  that  when  a  special 
issue  arose  the  extreme  Tories  of  the  shires  were  uniting  with 
their  natural  allies — the  extreme  Tory-Democrats  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  districts.  One  might  mobilise  the  Conservatives  against  the 
Liberal-Unionists  only  to  find  that  the  Liberal -Unionists  were 
the  reactionaries  and  the  Tories  the  progressives.  It  is  needless 
to  multiply  examples,  or  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  very 
complexity  of  these  subdivisions  heighten  the  essential  unity  of 
the  party.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  member  of  the  Unionist  party 
to-day  w'ho  would  not  prefer  being  dead  and  damned  to  becoming 
a  Radical.  But  while  the  conflict  of  principle  might  be  absurd, 
the  conflict  of  personalities  might  prove  disastrous.  Men  would 
rally  round  a  leader  and  a  friend,  and  form  a  solid  block  of 
mutual  antagonism.  It  is  precisely  here  that  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter  Long  have  saved  the  party  by  their 
selection  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  claim  to  leadership  is  not  merely  the  fact 
that  he  divides  us  least,  but  that  he  unites  us  most.  He  is  a 
Conservative,  not  a  Liberal-Unionist;  he  is  an  advocate  of  the 
new  school  of  economics,  not  of  that  old  individualist  idea  which 
has  taken  a  firm  but  strange  root  in  Toryism  ;  he  comes  from 
outside  Hatfield  and  its  entourage,  not  from  within  it;  he  is  a 
man  of  the  industrial  world,  and  stands  for  neither  a  county 
nor  an  industrial  clique.  If  he  represents  no  particular  past  he 
is  none  the  less  likely  to  possess  a  tremendous  future. 

What  a  strange  career,  ending  in  the  leadership  of  the  most 
permanent  and  potent  force  in  British  politics,  has  been  his! 
No  man’s  leave  and  no  monarch’s  favour  have  thrust  him  to  the 
front.  His  own  great  qualities  and  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
circumstances  have  made  him  in  a  week  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  British  politics  save  the  Prime  Minister  alone.  One 
is  loath  to  distrust  the  feelings  of  the  democracy,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  temper  of  Unionism  has  under¬ 
gone  a  profound  change  for  the  better  since  he  acceded  to  the 
command.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  at  last  the  party  has 
found,  not  only  a  great  intellect,  but  a  man. 
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He  succeeds  to  the  leadership  at  a  time  of  profound  depressioji 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  Until  now  no  comfort  has  heen 
found  for  Unionism  save,  in  Alfred’s  call  to  arms,  “The  night 
grows  darker  yet  and  the  tide  rises  higher.”  But  there  is  a 
general  feeling  abroad,  voiced  by  Mr.  Balfour,  that  the  turn  of 
the  tide  has  come  ;  or,  as  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  put  it,  that  “the  party 
had  reached  bedrock.” 

It  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  task  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilderness 
into  the  promised  land.  It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  his  followers 
that  he  will  succeed  in  the  task.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
talked  about  his  being  a  business  man.  A  business  man  is 
generally  almost  a  worse  statesman  and  politician  than  is  a  poet, 
a  lawyer,  or  an  author.  But  there  is  one  quality  a  great  business 
man  possesses — he  knows  how  to  distribute  his  work  among  his 
partners  and  colleagues.  It  is  essential  that  the  new  leader 
should  not  over-strain  himself  in  the  effort  to  fulfil  every  kind 
of  political  work.  “To  be  Caesar  anywhere  one  must  know  every¬ 
thing  everywhere.”  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  be  well-advised  to 
lean  on  Mr.  Long’s  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  support  in  the 
Commons,  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith — that 
most  potent  of  the  striking  forces  of  Unionism  in  the  country— 
and  to  act  with  Sir  Edward  Carson  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned. 
The  task  of  the  new  leader  is  to  concentrate  the  new  Unionism 
on  the  new  lines,  and  to  succeed  in  that  most  difficult  task  of 
allowing  free  play  to  every  individuality  and  to  every  idea  while 
concentrating  the  whole  on  a  common  object.  There  is  only  one 
series  of  mottoes  which  can  serve  the  leader  to-day  :  believe  in 
men ;  distrust  bureaucracies :  trust  the  democracy ;  believe  in 
yourself. 
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Chatham,  Wellington,  and  Gladstone  lived  too  long  for  their 
fame.  Pitt  and  Canning  died  too  soon.  Peel  and  Churchill  ex¬ 
pired  in  disgrace  with  their  party.  With  the  caution  of  his  father’s 
race,  Mr.  Balfour  decided  to  avoid  these  tragic  examples  by 
retiring  in  the  plenitude  of  his  faculties,  and  amidst  a  chorus  of 
praise  and  regret.  It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  calculation ; 
nay,  it  was  a  dignified  and  noble  resolve,  nowise  impaired  by 
the  fact — which  we  may  take  to  be  true — that  Mr.  Balfour  found 
himself  physically  and  temperamentally  unfitted  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  a  party  under  the  conditions  of  modern  political  life.  I 
suppose  I  am  lacking  in  the  bump  of  veneration,  because  the 
spectacle  of  a  modern  statesman  hurrying  from  one  meeting  to 
another  on  the  same  evening  always  reminds  me  of  some  hero  of 
“the  halls” — Dan  Leno,  or  Harry  Lauder — tearing  in  his  motor 
from  the  Tivoli  to  the  Empire  to  do  his  turn  at  each.  Mr. 
Balfour,  I  am  told,  was  once  compelled  to  address  a  meeting 
at  Edinburgh  and  another  at  Glasgow  on  the  same  night,  the 
connection  being  made  by  a  special  train.  And  then  people 
complain  that  oratory  is  obsolescent !  To  make  a  speech  to  a 
mass  meeting  with  a  second  speech  to  another  meeting  hurrying 
like  smoke  amongst  your  ideas  is  a  task  which  ultimately  must 
break  down  all  but  giants  or  fools.  Obviously,  this  hurly-burly 
was  as  much  beyond  Mr.  Balfour’s  strength  as  it  was  repugnant 
to  his  taste.  That  is  why  the  man,  who  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  easy,  so  acute,  and  so  brilliant,  was  too  often 
on  the  platform  a  pitiful  stammerer  of  ambiguous  generalities. 
We  must  remember  that  the  great  men  of  old  days  had  none 
of  this  platform  work  to  do.  Chatham  never  addressed  a  public 
meeting  in  his  life.  Palmerston  spoke  about  once  a  year  to  a 
village  meeting  at  Tiverton,  where  his  only  critic  was  the 
butcher.  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  built  in  the  mould  of  a  Gladstone 
or  a  Bradlaugh,  and  he  has  simply  broken  down  under  the 
intemperate  demands  of  Demos  upon  his  resources.  Apart  from 
his  physical  inaptitude  for  mass  meetings,  Mr.  Balfour  never 
seems  to  have  learned  that  particularity  is  the  essence  of  oratory, 
as  of  poetry.'  He  was  never  particular  except  when  pulling  an 
op|x)nent’s  argument  to  pieces  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
public  meetings  he  dealt  wholly  in  general  maxims  or  proposi¬ 
tions,  of  vague  and  majestic  import,  but  which  neither  inspired 
enthusiasm  nor  carried  conviction.  ''  It  is  a  significant  testimony 
to  the  declining  importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  Mr. 
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Balfour’s  dazzling  performances  in  that  arena  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  atone  for  his  frequent  failures  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Balfour’s  retirement  closes  an  unhappy  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Tory  party,  a  chapter  of  indecisions,  of  blunders, 
and,  consequently,  of  defeats.  It  is  a  chapter  that  opens  with  a 
party  strong,  united,  and  victorious,  and  closes  with  a  party 
cowed,  distracted,  and  exasperated.  Tt  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  debit  Mr.  Balfour’s  account  with  the  total  loss.  The  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Tory  party  has  been  the  system  of  a 
divided  or  dual  control,  which  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the 
curse  of  our  counsels. » 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  grimmest  ironies  of  history  that  the  old 
Tory  party  should  have  been  dealt  its  mortal  stroke  by  the  hand 
of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  When  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
resigned  at  the  end  of  1886,  Lord  Salisbury  confided  to  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Lord  Hartington  that  he  could  not  sit  in  the  same 
Cabinet  with  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Nine  years  later,  in 
1895,  he  invited  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  enter  his  Cabinet,  and  to 
bring  with  him,  as  members  of  the  Government,  a  certain  number 
of  his  friends.  Lord  Salisbury’s  motives  in  making  this  offer 
were  probably  mixed.  He  w^as  a  generous,  and — strange  as  it 
may  sound  to  those  who  only  knew  him  from  the  outside — an 
impulsive  man.  Doubtless  he  wished  to  repay  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  debt  which  he  owed  for  the  splendid  services  of  the  Radical 
chief  in  the  defence  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  he  was  moved  by 
compassion  for  the  position  of  cruel  and  hopeless  isolation  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  then  stood.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
Lord  Salisbury  desired,  as  most  Prime  Ministers  do,  to  strengthen 
his  party  by  an  alliance.  With  th’ese  motives — and  they  cannot 
have  been  any  other — Lord  Salisbury  took  in  1895  the  fateful 
step  of  forming  a  Coalition  with  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  who 
were  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  Of  all  the  Coalitions  in  British 
history,  none  was  fraught  with  more  momentous  results  to  the 
Tory  party  and  the  Empire.  The  Whigs  may  be  dismissed  in 
a  sentence.  Their  position  had  long  been  impossible  ;  they  were 
survivals  of  Palmerstonian  days,  for  whom  there  w'as  no  place 
in  the  Liberal  party  of  1895.  Goschen  had  already  joined  the 
Carlton  Club.  Devonshire  subsided  into  his  favourite  attitude 
of  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  more  determined  men  than  himself. 
He  had  handed  over  his  political  conscience  to  the  keeping  of 
Lord  Salisbury  instead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  no  doubt  he  was 
contented  with  the  change.  But  with  the  Birmingham  Radicals 
the  case  was  very  different.  They  were  not  an  old  but  a  new 
party,  and  it  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  The  Unionist  fortress,  impregnable  as  it  appeared,  was 
in  reality  undermined.  The  Coalition  Ministry  of  1895,  rosy 
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and  robust  as  it  seemed  to  the  outer  world,  harboured  within  its 
constitution  the  deadly  germ  of  disruption.  It  secured  for  the 
Unionists,  it  is  true,  a  ten  years’  enjoyment  of  power,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  period  the  party  of  Bolingbroke,  of  Pitt,  and  of 
Beaconsfield  was  dispersed  for  ever. 

<That  the  reception  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  gremio 
ecclesice  was  destined  to  break  up  the  old  Tory  connection.  Lord 
Salisbury  must  quickly  have  realised.  ►  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought 
with  him  into  the  Government  a  number  of  relatives  and  friends, 
and  in  the  future  distribution  of  appointments,  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  vast  patronage  of  the  Colonial  Office,  but 
interfered  everywhere  to  secure  the  gift  of  places  to  Liberal 
Unionists.  Thus  not  only  were  a  great  many  Conservatives, 
who  expected  and  deserved  promotion,  crowded  out  of  the  new 
Government,  but  they  saw  appointment  after  appointment  outside 
the  House  of  Commons  (in  India  particularly),  given  to  the 
nominees  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  patronage  of  the  party  was 
so  handled  that  to  political  disappointment  was  added  personal 
offence.  Spurned  allegiance  and  frustrated  hopes  are  strong 
factors  of  disintegration  in  any  political  party.  There  was 
another  dissolvent  force  at  work.  It  was  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  after  accepting  office  from  Lord  Salisbury,  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  recant  any  of  his  previous  Eadical  opinions 
about  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  disablement  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  payment  of  “ransom”  by  rich  to  poor. 
He  allowed  these  views  to  sleep ;  but  whenever  he  was  taunted 
with  them  by  his  former  allies,  he  never  disowned  them,  and 
generally  reaffirmed  them  with  some  affectation  of  jocularity. 
As  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  tenets  were  shared  by  his  friends  in  the 
Government,  Conservative  views  became  unfashionable.  They 
were  not  exactly  tabooed ;  but  it  was  well  understood  that  they 
were  not  to  be  talked  about.  And  thus  began  the  leavening  of 
the  lump  of  Toryism  with  political  infidelity.  Then  came  the 
electrification  of  the  Colonial  Office  by  its  new  chief.  Lord 
Salisbury  once  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone  “grasped  the  sceptre  of 
empire  as  if  it  burned  his  fingers.”  Mr.  Chamberlain  brandished 
it  as  if  he  meant  to  knock  somebody  on  the  head.  Very  soon, 
as  we  remember,  the  sceptre  descended  on  the  crest  of  Mr. 
Kruger,  and  the  rap  cost  us  a  trifle  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  and  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies.  I  Lord  Salisbury 
retired  in  1902,  and  died  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  fatal, 
accursed  duality  of  leadership,  the  source  of  all  our  misfortunes, 
began  to  work.  *  From  that  dual  control,  what  intrigues,  what 
heartburnings,  what  humiliations  followed !  ^It  was  not  that 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  conscious  rivals,  or  that 
they  were  insincere  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  and  respect 
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for  one  another.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  very  fact  that  the  two 
men  really  liked  and  respected  one  another  caused  the  mischief. 
It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  loyalty  to  Mr.  Balfour  that  made  him 
acquiesce  in  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  which  must  have  been 
very  distasteful  to  him.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour’s  respect  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  prevented  him  from  stopping  what  he  must 
have  known  to  be  the  premature  and  ill-considered  projection  of 
tariff  reform.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  sole  leader  of  the 
Unionist  party,  we  should  have  had  no  Education  Act,  or  a  very 
different  one  from  that  of  1902.  Very  likely  we  should  have 
had  no  large  proposals  of  tariff  reform,  but  a  mere  differentiation 
of  a  small  corn  duty  in  favour  of  Canada.  If  Mr.  Balfour  had 
been  sole  leader,  w'e  certainly  should  have  had  no  campaign  for 
tariff  reform  in  the  name  of  the  Conservative  party.  Two  men 
of  first-rate  ability,  each  with  his  own  ideas,  and  each  with  his 
owm  following,  tugging  in  different  directions,  must  break  up 
the  strongest  party  that  ever  sat  at  Westminster.]^  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  Education  Act  of  1892.  The 
so-called  Education  Question  is  really  one  of  money.  If  Mr. 
Balfour  had  doubled  or  trebled  the  Imperial  grants  to  the 
denominational  schools,  there  wwild  have  been  no  Education 
Question.  But  Mr.  Balfour  was  so  ignorant  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  middle  class  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  rate- 
notes  are  one  of  the  real  troubles  of  their  lives.  His  argument 
that  there  was  no  difference  in  principle  between  rates  and 
Imperial  taxes  (which  few  middle-class  people  pay  directly)  was 
ludicrously  inept.  The  result  of  his  Bill  was  to  stir  the  dregs  of 
a  dogged  fanaticism  as  they  had  not  been  stirred  since  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  to  crowd  the  itouse  of  Commons  elected  in 
1906  with  Dissenters,  many  of  them  actually  divines.  Yet,  as 
a  result  of  the  dual  control,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  supported 
(his  Bill !  The  responsibility  for  the  blunders  and  scandals  of 
the  Tariff  Question  must  be  divided  betw^een  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  so  provoked  by  Mr. 
Ritchie’s  pedantry  in  opposing  the  continuance  of  the  shilling 
duty  on  corn  that  he  tried  to  rush  the  country  into  a  fiscal 
revolution  including  new  taxes  on  food.  Mr.  Balfour  was  so 
anxious  to  retain  the  support  of  Eree  Traders  and  Protectionists 
that  he  pettishly  declared  that  he  had  “  no  fixed  principles  ”  on 
fiscal  policy,  and  so  lost  the  confidence  of  both.  Suddenly  Mr. 
Balfour  discovered  that  his  Cabinet  w'as  broken  up ;  and  steady¬ 
going  politicians  out  of  doors  were  scandalised  by  the  resignations 
of  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  finally  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  To 
such  a  pass  had  two  of  the  cleverest  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  brought  the  once  compact  and  powerful  Unionist  party 
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in  the  space  of  little  more  than  two  years !  So  true  it  is,  as 
Bonaparte  said  to  Carnot,  that  “one  bad  general  is  better  than 
two  good  ones.”  And  yet  it  was  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  two 
good  generals;  it  was  partially,  if  not  largely,  the  fault  of  Lord 
Salisbury  in  forming  a  Coalition  Government,  an  expedient  which 
never  can,  never  will,  and  never  ought  to  succeed  in  England. 
After  the  catastrophe  of  1906,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
struck  down  by  the  ate  of  a  terrible  malady,  and  retired  amidst 
the  sympathy  of  his  country,  and  the  confusion  of  liis  party. 
U  nfortunately  the  system  of  the  Dual  Control  did  not  retire  with 
him.  ^A  substitute  for  the  Eadical  chief  was  found  in  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  aristocracy.  Once  more  Mr.  Balfour  was  called  on 
to  share  his  power  with  a  partner,  and  once  more  he  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  or  the  necessities  of  his  position.  tJt  was  not 
Mr.  Balfour’s  fault  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Lords  came  to  be  a  much  more  important  person  than  he  ever 
was  before.  The  events  which  followed  the  election  of  1906  made 
the  House  of  Lords  the  pivot  of  the  political  situation,  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords  the  Marquis  of  liansdowne  was  undisputed 
master,  at  all  events,  in  1906.  The  result  of  events  was  that 
the  duumvirate  was  continued  ;  and  the  leadership  of  the  Unionist 
party  was  again  divided,  this  time  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Judging  by  the  transactions  of  the  last  five 
years,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar.  Lord  Lansdowme  as 
a  co-partner  in  leadership  has  been  no  less  unfortunate  than  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  Who  can  forget  the  reason  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  gave  for  allowing  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  to  pass? 
The  Education  and  Licensing  Bills,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
not  to  have  been  rejected.  But  of  the  crowning  blunder  of 
modern  history,  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  of  1909,  who  can 
believe  that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  not  the  author?  Tt  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  sagacity  and  experience  did  not 
discern  the  fact  that  the  land-taxes  were  proposed,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  revenue,  but  in  order  to  procure  the 
rejection  of  the  Budget  by  the  House  of  Lords.  I  write  not 
of  the  futilities  which  followed  that  event  and  the  elections  of 
1910,  the  resolutions  and  counter-resolutions  by  which  Lord 
Eosebery  and  Lord  Lansdowne  stultified  themselves,  amused 
their  enemies,  and  discouraged  their  friends.  But  surely  the 
attempt  to  commit  the  Unionist  party  to  Ijord  Lansdowne’s 
crude  and  ill-timed  Bill  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  exertion  of  a  little 
authority  on  Mr.  Balfour’s  part.  The  Parliament  Act  is  too 
recent  a  w'ound  to  reopen  :  but  the  legend  of  the  Dual  Control  is 
writ  large  upon  its  face. 
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The  resignation  of  Mr.  Balfour  closes  this  chapter,  as  far  as 
our  practice  is  concerned,  for  our  sons  and  grandsons  will  read 
and  write  about  it  for  many  years.  Mr.  Balfour’s  successor  will 
be  untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  the  ill-starred  Coalition.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Lord  Selborne,  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  and 
Mr.  Pike  Pease  have  been  elected  to  the  Carlton  Club ;  and  we 
have  heard  the  last,  I  hope,  of  two  parties  and  two  leaders  and 
two  organisations,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  shadow  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  maintaining  two  sets  of  Whips  and  two  central  offices, 
and  two  w^ar-chests.  At  last  the  Unionist  party  is  one  and 
undivided,  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  control  is  concerned.  What¬ 
ever  his  talents  for  leadership  Mr.  Bonar  Law  will  not  be  able 
to  remarshal  the  old  Tory  party,  because  it  no  longer  exists. 
The  Old  Guard  has  marched  sadly  away  into  the  dusty  crypt  of 
“darkened  forms  and  faces.”  But  he  may,  or  rather  he  must, 
create  a  new  party,  and  luckily  for  his  chance  of  fame,  he  has 
a  free  hand.  What  will  he  do  with  an  opportunity  such  as  no 
English  statesman  has  had  since  Peel  succeeded  Canning?  Peel 
created  a  new  Conservative  party,  after  the  Toryism  of  terror, 
which  Burke  and  Pitt  evolved  from  the  French  Revolution,  had 
spent  its  force,  and  become  discredited  by  Castlereagh  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  Peel  formed  his  new  party  upon  the  broad  bottom  of  that 
common  sense  and  patriotism  which  distinguish  our  commercial 
classes.  Fie  coldly  turned  his  back  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  peers ;  he  reduced  Taper  and  Tadpole  to  despair  by 
appealing  steadily  to  the  moderate  men  of  no  party  and  of  all 
parties  in  the  country.  And  although  Disraeli  and  the  country 
gentlemen  drove  him  from  office,  in  reality  nothing  was  changed 
by  this  act  of  pure  revenge,  for  from' the  day  of  Peel’s  death  in 
1851  to  the  Coalition  of  1895,  the  Conservative  party  was  the 
child  of  Peel — that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  organisation  of  the 
moderate  opinions  of  Englishmen  in  their  offices  and  their  homes, 
at  their  warehouses  and  on  their  farms,  in  the  houses  which 
rained  influence  on  the  countryside  before  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  been  bought  out  by  Mr.  ITooley.  In  1895  the  Conservative 
party  took  over,  with  other  doubtful  assets,  the  Birmingham 
caucus  and  its  methods,  since  wffien  the  politics  of  the  party  are, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  manufactured  largely  by  Popkins  of  the 
National  Union,  embodied  in  long-winded  resolutions,  and  carried 
at  conferences  of  bawling  delegates.  Is  Mr.  Bonar  Law  a  big 
enough  man  to  put  “the  machine”  in  its  place?  Is  he  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  clamour  of  extremists  and  fanatics,  and  to 
listen  to  the  lures  of  excitable  editors  without  followu’ng  their 
generally  insane  advice?  If  he  is,  then  he  will  be  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  twentieth  century,  for  he  wfill  found  a 
new  Rational  party  upon  the  basis  of  common  sense  and 
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patriotism,  composed  of  the  moderate  men,  who  are  heartily  sick 
of  the  clamorous  inanities  of  party  politicians.  A  leader  should, 
and  safely  may,  disregard  extreme  partisans ;  they  are  his  already, 
and  cannot,  if  they  would,  desert  him.  It  is  Matthew  Arnold’s 
“homnie  moyen  sensuel”  whom  the  party  leader  should  try  to 
win,  for  they  are  the  vast  majority  of  the  electors.  With 
universal  suffrage  suddenly  upon  us,  “the  machine  ”  unfortunately 
cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  its  function  is  to  gather  votes, 
not  to  formulate  policies.  Let  Mr.  Bonar  Law"  be  its  master, 
not  its  slave.  By  a  lightning  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel,  Mr.  Law 
has  escaped  being  one  of  the  suppressed  characters  of  history ; 
for  unless  ridden  with  the  spur  of  personal  opportunity,  there  is 
that  in  his  temperament  which  w^ould  encoiirage  oblivion  to  creep 
over  him.  But  having  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him,  let  our 
new  leader  look  to  it  that  he  bears  himself  as  a  great  man.  He 
may  win  w"ith  almost  any  policy,  if  he  will  only  run  it  plainly 
upon  the  country.  Is  Mr.  Law  going  to  drop  the  food  taxes? 
Or  is  he  going  to  run  them?  If  Mr.  Law-  will  have  the  courage 
to  say,  what  he  must  know^  to  be  true,  that  in  the  present  economic 
condition  of  the  Empire,  Colonial  preference  is  a  sheer  impossi¬ 
bility,  then  an  overwhelming  Unionist  majority  at  the  next 
election  is  a  certainty.  But  if  he  decides  to  run  the  food  taxes, 
then  let  him  do  so,  clearly,  enthusiastically,  persistently.  Let 
him  come  to  close  grips  with  the  details ;  let  him  wipe  out  the 
charge,  but  too  well  deserved,  of  “sloppiness  of  thought  ”  on  the 
tariff  question.  He  may  be  beaten  by  the  food  taxes,  such  is 
the  well-grounded  apprehension  of  an  increased  cost  of  living. 
But  at  least  let  him  take  his  only  chance  of  winning,  which  is 
bold  and  frank  argument  on  the  details.  Just  before  the  first  of 
the  two  elections  in  1910  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  issued  a  joint  manifesto  in  which  they  pledged  their  word 
that  tariff  reform  should  not  increase  the  cost  of  living.  The 
thing  fell  absolutely  flat.  1  do  not  believe  it  turned  a  single 
vote.  Demonstration,  not  dogma,  must  be  the  basis  of  our  belief 
now"adays.  What  undid  Mr.  Balfour  w"as  his  refusal  during  five 
years  to  touch  one  single  detail  of  tariff  reform.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
is  not  likely  to  repeat  that  error,  though  it  may  w"ell  be  that, 
until  Home  Rule  is  disposed  of,  tariff  reform  will  be  side-tracked. 
But  on  whatever  issue  the  next  election  may  be  fought,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  w’ould  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  words  which  Burke 
used  in  reference  to  our  American  colonies  :  “Refined  policy  ever 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion.  .  .  .  Plain  good  intention, 
which  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first  view",  as  fraud  is  surely 
detected  at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean  force  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  mankind.” 
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But  what  of  the  material  out  of  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  to 
create  his  new  party? 

Consilium  dedimus  Syllce :  demus  populo  nunc.”  I  have 
traced  through  the  past  sixteen  years  the  causes  which  in  my 
opinion  have  broken  up  the  old  Tory  party,  though,  of  course, 
there  have  been  other  co-operative  causes,  such  as  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  labour,  and  the  spread  of  Socialism.  In  taking  a 
retrospect,  even  of  so  brief  a  span,  I  risk  the  impatience  of  the 
modern  reader,  who  skims  feverishly  reviews  and  magazines,  and 
looks  on  last  week  as  ancient  history.  But  w'e  must  study  the 
past  if  we  would  avoid  a  repetition  of  its  errors.  May  I  implore 
Conservative  Members  of  Parliament  to  reflect  upon  the  truth 
that  they  will  never  get  back  to  power  by  saying  ditto  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George — that  they  will  never  regain  the  confidence  of  the  electors 
by  trying  to  be  as  like  the  Eadicals  as  they  can?  On  the  contrary, 
their  business  is  to  be  as  unlike  the  Eadicals  as  they  can. 
Unionist  Members  of  Parliament  seem  to  be  half  frightened,  half 
seduced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  in  a  few  years 
will  be  recognised  as  a  child  driving  a  go-cart  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  They  seem  terrified  lest  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  at 
any  moment  slip  away  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  Limehouse 
or  the  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  and  there  denounce  them.  That 
is  not  the  way  to  win  the  respect  of  the  working  classes.  The 
Insurance  Bill  should  have  been  denounced  root  and  branch  from 
the  beginning  as  an  anti-democratic  measure  of  State  slavery, 
which  it  is.  It  binds  the  working  man  for  ever  to  the  c;ir  of 
the  Government  official.  It  is  a  better  object-lesson  in  bureau¬ 
cracy  than  France  or  Germany,  far  more  convincing  than  all  the 
books  that  have  ever  been  written.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found, 
like  the  land  taxes,  unworkable,  but,  unlike  them,  it  wall  not  be 
a  good  election  cry,  except  for  the  Unionists.  However,  the 
stupendous  error  of  approving  the  Bill  having  been  committed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  the  Bill  become 
law  as  soon  as  may  be.  A  few  years  ago  I  should  have  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  throw  out  the  Insurnnce 
Bill.  But  not  now — not  to-day.  Nothing  will  cure  the 
democracy  of  Lloyd  Georgeism  but  bitter  experience. 

But  to  give  Mr.  Bonar  Law  a  fair  start,  I  should  like  to  see 
a  miniature  referendum  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  preference. 
Why  not  have  a  secret  ballot  of  Unionist  Members  of  Parliament, 
whether  they  were  in  favour  of  taxing  wheat,  meat,  and  dairy 
]>roduce  in  order  to  give  rebates  to  Canada  and  .Australia?  We 
should  then  know  wdiere  we  stood.  The  result  might  be  as  great 
a  surprise  as  the  sudden  change  of  chiefs. 

.Arthur  .A.  Baumann. 
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Now  that  the  Franco-German  “settlement”  over  Morocco  has 
been  reached,  we  in  England  may  begin  to  breathe  freely.  Also 
we  may  begin  to  speak  freely.  When  the  country  is  on  the 
verge  of  war  with  a  foreign  Power,  comment  on  the  situation  is 
best  avoided.  There  were  many  things  one  might  have  said  during 
the  past  four  months;  but  it  was  not  advisable  to  say  them  when 
any  morning  might  luring  the  news  that  all  the  available  energies 
of  Englishmen  were  needed  for  a  struggle  that  would  tax  our 
resources  to  the  utmost.  The  danger  is  removed,  at  least  for 
the  time,  and  it  is  legitimate  to  consider  how  it  was  that  we 
incurred  it,  and  w’hat  steps  we  should  take  to  avoid  running 
into  it  again.  And  we  are  entitled  to  ask  the  Ministers  who 
control  our  destinies  if  they  will  explain  what  it  was  they  were 
doing,  and  why  they  did  it. 

England  during  this  summer  and  autumn  had  so  many 
exciting  topics  to  consider — Veto  Pills,  Die-hards,  strikes,  party 
leaderships,  and  other  absorbing  matters — that  it  hardly  under¬ 
stood  the  seriousness  of  the  International  situation.  It  was  not 
generally  known  that  war  preparations  were  being  actually 
made,  that  the  plan  of  campaign  was  discussed  by  tbe  leaders 
of  the  naval  and  military  departments,  that  the  Home  Fleet  w^as 
warned  to  be  ready  for  instant  action,  and  that  for  several  nights 
it  had  its  scouting  flotillas  right  across  the  North  Sea  and  prac¬ 
tically  in  touch  with  the  advance  squadron  of  the  Germans. 
It  was  also  not  generally  known  that  we  had  promised  to  place 
onr  whole  available  Regular  .Armv  in  these  islands  at  the 
disposal  of  France  for  service  on  the  Continent  in  certain  con¬ 
tingencies  ;  nor  that  the  Foreign  Office  bad  warned  the  War 
Office  and  tlie  Admiralty  that  the  contingencies  might  arise. 
Those  who  were  aware  of  these  portentous  facts  did  not 
enlighten  the  nation  upon' them.  It  was  not  desirable  that  the 
public  should  receive  this  information  while  the  issue  was  still 
balanced  on  the  razor’s  edge  of  diplomacy.  Rut  as  this 
ignorance  was  assuredly  not  shared  by  the  Chancelleries  and 
Foreign  Offices  and  General  Staffs  of  the  Continent,  there  is  no 
reason  whv  the  English  elector  should  not  now  be  instructed 
on  some  of  these  points  ;  why  he  should  not  ask  himself  what 
they  signified  ;  why  he  should  not  require  from  the  high-placed 
personages  who  are  supposed  to  be  his  servants  their  explanation 

(1)  This  paper  was  written  before  November  27th. , 
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of  tlie  transactions  which  have  led  ns  to  the  hrinh  of  hostilities 
with  the  second  maritime,  and  the  first  military,  Power  of  the 
world.  In  plain  terms  ;  Do  Englishmen  understand  that  within 
the  last  few  months  we  might  have  gone  to  war  with  Germany 
in  order  that  France  should  annex  Morocco?  If  they  do  under¬ 
stand  that,  perhaps  they  will  begin  to  reflect  whether  it  would 
have  been  worth  their  while  to  undertake  this  grave  adventure 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  one  great  European  Power  rather 
than  another  to  seize  upon  an  African  territory  to  which  one 
has  no  more  right  than  the  other,  and  neither,  strictly  speaking, 
has  any  right  at  all.  Why  could  it  have  been  worth  while  to 
spend  millions  of  British  money,  and  lose  thousands  of  British 
lives,  and  face  appalling  difficulties  and  dangers  in  order  that 
the  subjects  and  territories  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  should  ho 
“protected”  and  exploited  by  the  officials  and  financiers  of 
France  rather  than  by  those  of  Germany? 

TT 

When  they  have  put  the  question  in  this  elementary  fashion 
and  endeavoured  if  they  can  to  answer  it,  they  will  begin  to 
appreciate  the  feeling  which  the  Moorish  “settlement”  has 
aroused  in  Germany.  The  conclusion  of  the  bargaining  between 
M.  Cambon  and  PTerr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  has  been  greeted 
in  the  German  Beichstag,  in  the  German  Press,  and,  so  far  as 
one  can  gather,  in  the  German  community  at  large  by  a  savage 
outburst  of  anger  against  England — not  against  France,  be  it 
noted.  Germans  have  the  keenest  appreciation  of  courage, 
adroitness,  and  success.  They  redognise  that  their  rivals  have 
played  their  game  with  boldness  and  skill,  and  fas  they  think^ 
won  it ;  and  they  bear  no  grudge  against  them  on  this  account. 
France,  as  they  would  admit,  had  every  warrant  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  Renlpnlitil"  to  get  possession  of  a  noble  new 
dominion  if  she  could  :  the  Germans  rather  resnect  her  for  the 
adroitness  and  resolution  with  which  she  used  her  opportunity 
even  though  it  was  at  their  expense.  But  what  rankles  in  their 
mind  is  the  thought  that  France  would  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  if  we  had  not  given  it  her.  Thev  have  been  foiled 
in  their  purpose  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  >Torth-West  Africa  and 
dominating  the  f^us  region  which  has  been  onened  up  by  German 
explorers  and  travellers.  They  have  been  forced  to  accept, 
instead  of  that  rich  prize,  a.  comnensation  which  they  choose  to 
think  inadenuate;  forced.  no+  by  France  herself,  but  by  France 
and  England  in  combination.  They  yielded  to  the  “moral” 
menace  of  the  British  Mavy,  having  <-o  elect  between  the  alter¬ 
natives  of  taking  what  France  would  be  willing  to  give  or  going  to 
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war  with  the  two  western  Powers  in  combination.  It  is  true  they 
are  very  ans^ry  with  their  own  Foreign  Office,  whose  clumsy 
diplomacy  brought  this  humiliation  upon  them.  But  they  are 
still  more  angry  with  England,  who  threw  her  weight  upon 
the  side  of  Germany’s  rival  and  so  enabled  her  to  gain  what,  in 
the  German  view,  is  a  signal  and  undeserved  triumph. 

And  one  result  is  that  the  conciliatory  work  of  the  past  few 
years  is  all  to  be  done  again.  The  German  Beichstag  resounds 
with  furious  complaints  against  England  and  the  English 
Ministers;  National  Liberals,  Clericals,  Conservatives,  Socialists, 
join  in  the  outcry  ;  and  a  rash  young  Prince,  wffio  very  indiscreetly 
signifies  his  approval  of  a  rabid  anti-English  speech,  is  the  hero 
of  the  nation,  and  is  rapturously  applauded  when  he  appears  in 
public.  It  is  difficult  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  policy  which  has 
nroduced  these  consequences.  We  have  done  France  a  good 
turn  certainly ;  but  we  have  done  so  by  further  estranging  and 
embittering  the  Germans,  and  giving  them  on  this  occasion  a 
genuine  grievance.  The  German  view  is  that  we  went  out  of 
our  wav  to  inflict  a  rebuff  and  humiliation  upon  their  country, 
for  no  benefit  or  advantage  to  ourselves,  in  a  quarter  where  no 
interest  of  our  own  was  menaced,  but  purely  and  solely  because 
we  are  friendly  towards  France,  and  because  we  regard  Germany 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  point  out  that  our  diplomacy  all 
through  this  episode  was  in  its  external  form  correct.  The 
annoyance  of  the  Germans  is  increased  by  the  consciousness  that 
their  own  Ministers  “g^ve  them  away”  by  that  arrogant 
ipriladroitness  which  the  mandarins  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  so 
often  exhibit.  If  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  was  provocative, 
the  German  diplomatists  know  very  well  that  the  provocation 
came  from  them.  The  dispatch  of  the  PovtJier  to  Agadir  was  an 
a.q.Tressive  and  offensive  method  of  opening  negotiations.  It  was 
the  Wilh^lmstrasse’s  pleasant  method  of  signifying  that  before 
Morocco  was  eaten  up  by  France  and  Spain  it  would  like  to 
ho  invitod  to  the  bannuet.  Germany  had  a  perfect  right  to  be 
consulted  as  a  signatory  of  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  the 
iudenendence  of  ATorocco.  Put  then  we  had  a  riijht  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  too.  AA^e  were  certainly  entitled  to  he  advised  as  to  the 
meaninrr  of  the  naval  domonstration .  for  we  too  had  signed  the 
treatv.  But  when  our  Foreign  Office  asked  for  explanations  the 
German  Government  waved  the  inquiry  aside,  or  answered  it 
with  the  intimation  that  the  matter  concerned  France,  and  was 
no  business  of  ours.  Of  course,  it  was  essential  to  bring  home 
to  the  German  official  mind  that  the  setting  aside  of  the 
Algeciras  Act  n'n.<!  our  business,  and  that  we  should  require  to 
know  what  was  intended.  As  the  customary  methods  of 
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communication  did  not  produce  tlie  desired  effect,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  put  up  the  strongest  man  in  the  Ministry 
to  make  that  statement  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  ignored. 

After  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  condescended  to  explain  ;  and 
no  doubt  from  this  point  onwards  Sir  Edward  Grey  never  tech¬ 
nically  interfered  in  the  negotiations,  hut  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  any  arrangement  on  which  the  two  principals  agreed,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  touch  our  territorial  position  or  claims  to 
economic  equality,  would  meet  with  our  approval.  The  “con¬ 
versations  ”  were  conducted  betA\  een  the  French  Ambassador  and 
the  German  Foreigii  Minister;  we  did  not  interfere.  Then 
where  is  the  grievance?  What  more  or  less  could  we  do?  If 
the  Germans  do  not  think  their  big  slice  of  the  French  Congo 
an  equivalent  for  Southern  Morocco  and  a  port  on  the  Atlantic, 
are  we  to  blame?  They  were  left  to  work  out  their  agreement 
with  France  ;  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  bargain  they  were 
not  compelled  to  make  it.  Could  we,  as  the  honest  neutral,  the 
disinterested  third  party,  act  otherwise  than  to  say  to  our  two 
friends:  “Settle  it  between  yourselves;  we  don’t  meddle  ■with 
the  transaction  ;  we  only  want  vou  to  come  to  terms,  without 
quarrelling;  and  when  you  are  in  agreement,  just  tell  us  what 
you  have  arranged,  and  you  may  take  it  that  we  shall  make  no 
objection  ”? 

Is  not  that  the  height  of  diplomatic  propriety?  Why  should 
Reichstag  deputies  rage,  or  Pan-Teutons  imagine  a  vain  thing"’ 

But  the  Germans  are  aggrieved  not  so  much  by  our  diplomacy, 
which  may  have  held  the  balance  even,  as  by  our  policy,  which 
caused  it  to  dip  heavily  to  the  French  side.  In  form  we  might 
have  been  neutrals;  in  fact,  we  were  i  parties  to  a  conflict  which 
was  in  reality  one  of  armed  force,  though  not  a  shot  was  fired. 
There  were  days  last  autumn  when  we  were  almost  at  war; 
when  our  forces  and  those  of  Germany  were  engaged  in  those 
manoeuvres  which  precede  a  collision.  If  at  the  critical  moment 
the  Germans  had  not  consented  to  modifv  their  demands  the 
collision  would  have  occurred.  Mr.  Asquith  would  have  made  a 
speech,  or  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  have  sent  a  dispatch  which 
amounted  to  an  ultimatum  ;  and  within  a  few  hours  the  Home 
Fleet  would  have  been  trying  to  bring  the  High  Sea  Fleet  into 
action,  or,  it  may  be,  receiving  its  attack.  The  risk  was  too  much 
for  the  nerves  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers;  they  could  not,  as 
the  Chancellor  said  in  the  Pieichstag.  venture  the  whole  future  of 
Germany  for  the  sake  of  Morocco ;  they  did  not  care ,  at  any  rate 
for  such  a  stake,  to  plunge  into  conflict  at  once  with  the  splendid 
army  of  France  and  the  mighty  armada  of  Britain.  So  they 
adopted  the  more  prudent  course ;  explanations  w^ere  given  to 
England:  the  interrupted  “conversations”  were  resumed;  and 
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an  agreement  was  ultimately  reached.  It  is  an  agreement 
advantageous  to  France,  and  in  many  respects  beneficial  to 
Germany,  which  obtains,  at  one  stroke,  and  at  no  cost  to  herself, 
or  no  more  than  was  involved  in  the  coal  burnt  by  the  Panther 
and  the  Berlin  on  the  voyage  to  Agadir.  250,000  square  kilo¬ 
metres  of  territory,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  new  subjects. 
Eventually  the  Germans  may  perceive  that  they  have  not  done 
at  all  badly  over  the  bargain.  But  for  the  moment  what  they 
see  is  something  quite  different,  which  is,  that  they  were  forced 
into  an  arrangement  they  did  not  want,  and  out  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  they  did  want,  by  a  preponderance  of  naval  and  military 
powder  arrayed  against  them.  This  they  regard  as  a  defeat;  and 
it  is  a  belief  that  may  have  grave  and  evil  consequences. 

Ill 

English  public  men  and  English  publicists  are  constantly  ex¬ 
claiming  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Germans,  that  we  have 
every  desire  to  be  good  friends  with  a  people  linked  to  us  by  ties 
of  blood  and  religion  whom  we  admire  and  respect.  No  doubt 
they  utter  this  sentiment  with  perfect  sincerity ;  and  it  is  that  I 
believe  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen.  The  firebrands  who  are 
perpetually  trying  to  work  up  ill-feeling  against  Germany,  who 
tell  us  that  war  between  the  two  countries  is  inevitable,  who  go 
the  length  of  suggesting  that  if  we  had  been  wise  we  should  have 
picked  a  quarrel  five  or  six  years  ago  and  seized  the  German 
fleet  as  we  seized  that  of  Denmark  in  the  Napoleonic  war — these 
apostles  of  hate  are  only  a  vociferous  minority  here ;  just  as  I 
believe  the  Pan-Germans  and  Anglophobes  do  not  in  reality  repre¬ 
sent  the  general  feeling  on  the  other  side.  But  if  w'e  want  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Germans,  we  must  try  to  under¬ 
stand  their  point  of  view.  Lord  Selborne,  speaking  at  Newcastle 
on  November  14th,  said  that  “we  are  quite  unconscious  of  any 
wrong  that  we  have  done  to  Germany.  We  desire  most  sincerely 
to  be  friends  with  the  German  people,  but  we  have  the  right 
when  words  like  this  are  used  [the  words  of  the  German  Conser¬ 
vative  leader  in  the  Eeichstag  Morocco  debate]  to  ask  for  an 
explanation.  We  want  to  know  what  is  the  object  of  German 
policy,  an  object  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  German  people,  which 
we,  the  British  and  Irish  people,  have  thwarted.  We  want  to 
know  what  is  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  the  German  people  to 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  the  constant  and  obstinate  obstacle. 
Generalities  will  not  do.  We  want  to  have  a  definite  answer  to 
those  questions,  and  when  that  answer  is  given  it  will  be  the  first 
step  to  clearing  up  the  misunderstanding.” 

The  question  can  be  easily  answered  if  we  will  put  ourselves 
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for  a  moment  in  the  place  of  the  Germans  and  endeavour  to  see 
what  it  is  they  want.  They  are  angry  with  “the  British  and 
Irish  peoples”  because  they  think  that  these  peoples,  through 
their  statesmen,  have  thwarted  their  legitimate  aspirations;  and 
have  done  so  in  a  peculiarly  irritating  form.  Germany,  a  nation 
of  sixty-five  millions,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  con¬ 
scious  of  high  capacity  in  many  directions,  having  with  difficulty, 
pain,  and  many  sacrifices  achieved  her  unity  and  independence, 
now  seeks  her  “place  in  the  sun.”  In  other  words,  she  wants  to  do 
what  the  other  great  progressive  States  have  done,  and  find  scope 
for  the  employment  of  her  capital,  her  industrial  and  commercial 
energy,  and  her  administrative  talent,  outside  Europe.  She  aims 
at  expansion,  mercantile,  financial,  and  political:  she  seeks  to 
dominate,  to  exploit,  to  settle  and  to  govern  some  of  the  backward 
and  semi-developed  territories  of  the  earth.  That  may  be  a  foolish 
ambition  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  think  that  Empire  is 
vanity  and  foreign  dominions  not  worth  the  cost  of  acquisition. 

But  that  is  not  the  conception  which  has  prevailed  with 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Dutchmen,  and,  most  assuredly, 
not  with  Englishmen  :  and  we  cannot  expect  it  to  he  accepted 
by  Gormans.  Judged  by  the  tests  of  our  own  conduct  and  that 
of  most  other  peoples,  their  aspiration  is  legitimate  enough.  Nor 
do  we  in  terms  oppose  it.  We  insist  that  we  have  not  the  least 
obiection  to  German  expansion  provided  the  process  is  not 
carried  out  to  the  detriment  of  any  British  interest.  This  is  a 
sound  princinle ;  hut  the  worst  of  it  is  that  in  practice  it  is  so 
interpreted  that  whenever  or  wherever  Germany  moves  she 
appears  to  he  in  danger  of  knocking  up  against  the  sharp  angles  of 
some  of  the  aforesaid  interests.  ,We  cannot,  of  course,  allow 
her  to  encroach  upon  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies.  She 
is  warned  off  North  America,  South  Africa,  the  greater  part  of 
Asia ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  warned  her  off  South  America. 
The  hungry  giant,  groping  uneasily  around,  stretches  a  hand  else¬ 
where,  and  is  given  to  understand  that  it  must  be  drawn  hack 
lest  British  antagonism  should  be  provoked.  One  might  suppose 
that  Asia  Minor  was  pretty  well  outside  our  sphere,  and  that 
if  Germanv  could  see  her  way  to  improve  trade  and  communica¬ 
tions  in  that  wasted  region,  we  could  regard  the  enterprise  with 
calmness  and  even  approval.  But  we  grow  furious  at  the  German 
attempt  to  link  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Euphrates  Valley  by 
a  railway,  though  we  will  not  join  hands  in  making  the  railway 
ourselves.  G-ermany  has  come  into  the  field  so  late  that  all  the 
best  plots  of  the  black  and  brown  world  are  already  allotted.  But 
there  are  a  few  patches  still  left,  and  we  cannot  he  surprised  at 
her  annoyance  when  she  finds  that  she  cannot  make  a  motion 
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towards  one  of  these  without  coming  into  hostile  contact  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  North  African  littoral  was  one  of  these  areas  of  exploita¬ 
tion  seven  years  ago.  Ronth  Africa  and  Central  Africa  was 
parcelled  out ;  hut  there  still  seemed  a  certain  opening  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Atlantic.  It  was 
apparently  an  accepted  axiom  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  the 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe,  that  these  Mohammedan  lands  were 
fair  game  for  the  spoiler.  One  after  another  the  African  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Caliphate  passed  under  the  hands  of  Western 
Governments.  France,  having  long  since  seized  Algeria,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  1881 ,  under  the  pretext  of  chastising  some  non-existent 
Nroumirs,  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Tunis.  We  ourselves 
are  in  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  in  possession  of  the  whole 
immense  Upper  Nile  region  as  far  as  the  Equator.  Tripoli  was 
earmarked  for  Italy,  w’ithout  the  smallest  reference  either  to  the 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants  or  the  rights  of  its  sovereign.  There 
remained  Morocco,  which  belonged  to  nobody  except  the  Moors, 
who,  of  course,  do  not  count.  Germany,  which  had  begun  ex¬ 
ploring  and  exploiting  in  the  8outh  Atlas  districts,  and  was 
badly  in  want  of  a  harbour  and  coaling-station  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  or  the  North  Atlantic,  had  her  eye  upon  the  Sultanate  ; 
so  had  France,  w’hich  wanted  to  round  off  her  Algerian  dominion  ; 
so  had  Spain,  which  had  a  certain  foothold  and  uncertain  claims 
on  the  Piff  littoral.  Great  Britain  alone,  with  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  in  her  possession,  felt  that  she  could  dis¬ 
pense  with  Morocco.  Therefore  we  magnanimously  made  an 
arrangement  with  France  whereby,  in  return  for  concessions  else¬ 
where,  we  allowed  her  the  same  free  hand  in  the  Sultanate 
which,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  1878,  we  had  given  her  in  Tunis. 
We  handed  over  to  France  Morocco,  which  did  not  belong  to  us, 
on  condition  that  the  French  handed  over  to  us  Egypt,  which 
did  not  belong  to  them. 

This  annoyed  and  irritated  the  Germans.  Their  irritation  was 
natural  enough,  even  if  it  took  the  form  customary  in  their  recent 
diplomacy  which  is  an  odd  mixture  of  bluster,  nervousness, 
sudden  impulse,  and  belated  caution.  Have  you  ever  made  the 
acnuaintance  of  a  fox-terrier  which  has  been  ill-used  in  its  puppy- 
hood?  If  so,  you  will  know  how  he  is  always  oscillating  between 
panic,  and  anger,  how  he  will  slink  away  from  a  caress,  and  show 
his  teeth  at  the  least  movement.  New  Germany  is  apt  to  fall 
into  that  state  of  temner.  For  two  centuries  she  was  being  bullied 
and  maltreated  bv  evervbndy ;  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  the 
Nanoleonlc  conquests  are  on  her  nerves  still.  She  has  not  grown 
quite  used  to  being  a  great  nation  yet,  and  is  always  afraid  that  she 
is  going  to  be  “put  upon”  again,  that  somebodv — France, 
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England,  Russia,  or  “Europe”  at  largo— will  try  to  check  her 
growth,  and  thrust  her  back  into  the  old  position  of  humility  and 
subordination.  She  is  torn  at  once  by  her  ambition  and  her  fears  : 
and  ready  to  growl  and  snap  on  the  smallest  provocation.  The 
growls  and  snaps  were  very  audible,  in  Imperial  rhetoric  and 
otherwise,  over  the  Anglo-French  .\greement  of  1904  :  not,  as 
one  may  now  retrospectively  admit,  without  some  warrant.  “Is 
this  then,”  said  Germany  to  the  partners,  “what  your  precious 
entente  means?  Are  we  to  understand  that  wherever  France  is 
in  competition  with  us,  wherever  she  wants  something  which  we 
also  want,  the  power  of  Britain  will  be  used  in  her  favour  and  in 
our  despite?  If  so — well,  let  us  see.” 

IV 

In  1905,  and  perhaps  again  in  1911,  “Germany,”  as  our  journa¬ 
lists  say,  “was  at  her  old  game  of  testing  the  entente.^'  But 
she  was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain  what  this  association 
really  signified.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  arrangement  was  only  a 
settlement  of  differences  in  various  parts  of  the  world  over  which 
much  friction  had  arisen.  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
ten  years  preceding  1904  we  had  three  times  been  on  the  very 
brink  of  war  with  France — over  Siam,  over  Fashoda,  and  again 
over  the  Persian  Gulf.  Right  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  incessant  friction  between  the  two  countries, 
and  an  English  Cabinet  Minister,  in  a  public  speech,  had  used 
language  about  France  compared  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
manifesto  to  Germany  must  be  considered  mild ;  for  France  was 
told  that  if  she  did  not  “mend  her  manners”  the  consequences 
might  be  very  serious.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more 
desirable  than  that  these  bickerings  should  be  laid  aside  in  a 
general  settlement  of  outstanding  disputes,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  bar  to  the  friendship  of  the  two  peoples  in  the  future.  If 
that  was  the  character  of  the  Anglo-French  entente  neither 
Germany  nor  any  other  Power  could  object  to  it.  But  was  that 
all?  The  attitude  of  leading  personages,  and  the  statements  of 
the  more  or  less  “inspired”  press,  gave  colour  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  w^as  not  all  by  any  means,  but  that  the  understanding  was 
in  reality  an  alliance,  and  that  it  included  secret  articles  whereby 
the  English  Government  was  pledged  to  support  France,  by 
diplomacy,  and,  if  necessary,  by  force,  in  case  she  came  into 
conflict  with  her  Eastern  neighbour.  The  existence  of  the 
secret  treaty  has  been  denied;  but  to  this  day  nobody, 
outside  the  two  Foreign  Offices,  can  say  whether  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  wholly  false  or  whether  and  to  what  extent  it  conveys  the 
truth. 
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The  recent  events  leave  us  baffled  by  crossing  and  un¬ 
certain  lights.  England,  it  seems,  was  pledged  to  assist 
the  French  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  protectorate  over 
Morocco  and  to  exclude  Germany  from  that  region,  even, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  highly  desirable 
for  the  people  of  England  to  know  exactly  why  this  com¬ 
pact  has  been  made  and  how  far  it  extends,  and  to  what 
degree  the  innocent  and  innocuous  entente,  which  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  friendship  towards  other  nations,  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  understandings  which  engage  us  to  regard  the  enemies 
of  France  as  our  enemies,  and  the  promotion  of  French  ambitions 
as  our  special  task.  For  without  that  explanation  our  action  is  not 
quite  intelligible.  We  know  that  we  very  nearly  went  to  war 
with  Germany  this  summer,  and  we  may  say  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  rupture  would  have  been  the  aggressive  ill-temper 
of  German  diplomacy.  But  we  do  not  know  what  object  we  had 
to  gain  by  rendering  ourselves  parties  to  a  quarrel  in  which  we  are 
not  supposed  to  have  any  direct  concern. 

V 

Speaking  at  the  Guildhall  on  November  9th,  Mr.  Asquith  used 
these  words  :  “  There  is  no  secret  about  either  the  aims  or  the 
methods  of  British  policy.  Where  British  interests  are  involved 
it  is  our  business  to  safeguard  them ;  where  treaty  obligations 
come  in,  it  is  our  duty  to  fulfil  them;  where  we  have  established 
friendship  and  understandings,  we  seek  to  maintain  them  loyally 
and  intact.”  As  a  general  statement  of  general  policy  this  is 
unexceptionable.  But  the  Prime  Minister  ought  to  make  them 
clear  in  their  application  to  recent  events. 

(1)  “  Where  British  interests  are  involved,  it  is  our  husinesf; 
to  safeguard  them.”  Quite  true.  But  w'e  have  yet  to  learn  "why 
it  is  to  the  interests  of  Britain  that  Morocco  should  be  made 
over  to  France  alone,  instead  of  being  divided  between  France 
and  Germany,  or  France  and  Germany  and  Spain.  If  we 
had  not  been  able  to  stiffen  France  by  giving  her  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  should  support  her  by  diplomacy  and  force,  there 
would  probably  have  been  a  tripartite  division  of  the  Sultanate. 
Spain  would  have  got  a  long  strip  of  the  northern  littoral  'with  a 
sufficient  hinterland ;  France  would  have  had  the  whole  centre 
and  east;  Germany  would  have  taken  the  South  Atlas  region, 
where  the  Mannesmanns  and  other  Germans,  explorers  and 
merchants,  have  been  active  for  years.  How  would  British 
interests  have  sufi'ered  by  that  partition?  As  for  the  Moors— 
not,  of  course,  that  they  matter — there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  worse  handled  by  the  Kaiser’s  officials  than 
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by  those  of  the  Republic.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  British 
trade  would  be  penalised  more  heavily  by  the  one  regime  than 
the  other,  for  our  commercial  enterprise  is  on  the  whole  rather 
more  favourably  treated  in  German  East  Africa  and  the  Cameroons 
than  in  Algeria  and  the  French  Congo. 

But  there  is  Agadir ;  it  might  become  a  German  coaling  station 
and  naval  port.  We  might  take  the  risk.  We  did  not  shake  in 
our  shoes  because  France,  even  before  France  had  mended 
her  manners,  had  her  maritime  places  d’armes  all  over  the 
world,  from  the  Pas  de  Calais  to  Tndo-China.  She  may  now 
herself  fortify  Agadir ;  and  we  shall  not  be  much  the  worse 
if  she  does.  It  is  futile  to  imagine  that  we  can  for  ever 
prevent  Germany  from  obtaining,  like  England,  and  Franco, 
and  other  naval  Powers,  some  snitable  naval  stations  outside 
Europe.  And  it  is  surely  the  most  sensible  course  to  let  her  get 
them  in  regions  w'here  they  are  the  least  likely  to  interfere 
with  us,  such  as  the  .\tlantic  coast  of  Morocco.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  that  Germany  should  be 
permitted  to  secure  a  coaling  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  his 
reason  being  that  this  would  at  once  gratify  German  ambition 
and  render  her  more  vulnerable  to  us  in  time  of  war.  Mr. 
Balfour  took  the  same  view  when  he  allowed  the  Russians  to 
occupy  Port  Arthur.  The  fact  is  that  every  outlying  port  or 
island  in  the  possession  of  a  potential  adversary  is  a  hostage  given 
to  the  owners  of  the  greatest  navy  :  it  provides  us  with  a  point 
where  we  can  get  into  contact  with  them.  The  more  Agadirs 
Germany  has  to  lose  the  more  likely  is  she  to  keep  the  peace 
with  us. 

Moreover  the  acquisition  of  such  out-stations  would  lead  to  the 
dispersal  and  diffusion  of  the  German  navy.  As  long  as  w’e 
insist  on  bottling  up  Germany,  we  keep  her  whole  maritime  force 
concentrated  round  her  home  ports  within  a  few  hours’  steam 
of  our  own ;  with  the  result  that  our  navy  is  used  up  in  coast¬ 
guard  duty  off  these  islands,  and  our  flag  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  ocean.  By  all  means  let  Germany  spread ;  if  only  that 
we  may  be  spared  the  undignified  spectacle  of  the  fleets  of 
Britain  huddling  round  our  shores  like  frightened  chickens  about 
the  hen-coop. 

But  if  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  in  the  main 
actuated  by  motives  based  on  strategy,  they  should  tell  us 
so.  For,  politically  and  economically,  it  is  not  apparent  to  the 
plain  man  what  we  have  gained  that  was  worth  the  risk  of  war 
by  making  over  another  great  African  dominion  in  its  entirety 
to  France ;  to  France  which  has  already  marked  millions 
of  square  miles  with  her  colours  on  the  map  of  Africa ; 
to  France,  with  its  population,  not  merely  stationary, 
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but  declining,  so  that  presently,  from  sheer  numerical  in- 
suf&ciency,  she  must  cease  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greater 
Powers  of  the  world.  She  may,  it  is  true,  seek  to  use  North 
Africa  as  a  recruiting-ground  for  black  troops.  But  it  is  not  a 
British  interest  that  France  should  be  enabled  to  fight  Germany 
with  an  army  of  African  Sepoys.  Nor  can  w'e  be  surprised  if  the 
Germans  do  not  regard  it  as  any  particular  proof  of  our  friend¬ 
ship  that  we  do  something  to  assist  this  dangerous  project,  if  it 
is  really  entertained  by  her  rival. 

(2)  “Where  treaty  obligations  come  in,  it  is  our  duty  to  fulfil 
them."  No  doubt.  But  what  treaty  obligations  compelled  us 
to  assist  France  to  annex  Morocco?  In  April,  1906,  we  became 
parties,  together  with  France  and  Germany  and  others,  to  a 
treaty  which  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Morocco.  France 
and  Spain  were  permitted  to  organise  a  small  gendarmerie  for  the 
coast  towns,  and  France  to  police  the  Algerian  frontier.  The 
treaty  has  been  violated  on  several  occasions  by  France,  and 
finally  has  been  cast  to  the  winds  by  the  march  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  French  troops  to  Fez,  and  the  virtual  seizure  of  the  country 
at  its  centre  of  government.  Our  “treaty  obligations”  would 
have  warranted  us  in  protesting  against  this  action ;  but  we  did 
nothing.  Spain  followed  France  by  also  violating  the  treaty  and 
occupying  Moorish  territory  by  force ;  but  in  that  too  we  seem  to 
have  acquiesced.  Then  Germany  sends  a  gunboat  to  the  Moorish 
coast,  in  order  to  intimate  in  a  forcible  manner  that  if  the  inter¬ 
national  agreements  are  to  be  annulled  she  will  want  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  guarantees  for  the  economic  equality  secured  to  her 
under  the  conventions.  It  may  have  been  a  rude,  and  was 
certainly  a  very  awkward,  kind  of  diplomacy,  but  it  was  in  no 
sense  contrary  to  any  “treaty  obligations,”  nor  were  we 
technically  bound  to  resent  it.  Germany  had  a  right  to  protest 
against  the  French  aggression;  so  had  we,  if  we  had  chosen  to 
exercise  it.  Can  we  wonder  that  even  such  veteran  German 
Anglophiles  as  Herr  Stoffers  ^  are  estranged  and  disappointed 
when  they  consider  these  transactions ;  when  they  see  how  other 
States  may  play  fast  and  loose  with  treaties  without  a  murmur 
in  England,  while  a  movement  from  Germany  evokes  a  threat 
of  war?  France,  disregarding  the  treaties,  enters  into 
military  occupation  of  Morocco  :  we  do  not  object — we  tender 
our  support  and  encouragement.  Spain,  also  ignoring  a  treaty, 
forcibly  seizes  Moorish  territory  :  we  remain  calm.  Italy,  in 
flagrant  defiance  of  that  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  which 
we  bound  ourselves  to  maintain  in  1856,  takes  possession  of 
Tripoli ;  we  do  not  even  remonstrate.  But  when  Germany  sends 
(1)  In  the  Daily  Chronicle,  Nov.  17,  1911. 
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a  gunboat  to  Agadir,  without  landing  troops  or  occupying  an  acre 
of  Moorish  soil,  we  make  it  almost  a  casus  belli.  The  Latins  may 
steal  horses  by  the  team,  while  the  Teuton  must  not  look  over 
the  hedge.  “You  British,”  says  Herr  Stolfers  bitterly,  “possess 
every  point  on  the  globe  worth  having.  We  have  nothing. 
Don’t  you  feel  that  it  must  stir  our  blood  as  a  nation  when  you 
hysterically  cry  ‘  Hands  off !  ’  at  every  attempt  of  ours  to  acquire 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  contemptible  remainder  left  by  you?” 
This  is  the  exaggeration  of  anger ;  but  it  expresses  the  feeling 
which  is  in  the  minds  of  many  of  Herr  Stoffers’s  compatriots,  and 
we  should  take  note  of  it. 

(3)  "  Where  we  have  established  friendships  and  understand¬ 
ings,  we  seek  to  maintain  them  loyally  and  intact.”  Yes;  but 
the  point  is  what  do  these  “friendships  and  understandings” 
mean  :  to  what  do  they  commit  us?  Does  our  “friendship  ”  with 
France,  an  admirable  thing  in  itself,  imply  that  we  are  under 
an  obligation  to  back  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  whenever 
it  gets  into  a  quarrel  with  Germany?  That  is  not  what  the 
country  understood  when  the  entente  was  established.  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  what  the  country  now  desires.  But  if  it  does  so. 
let  it  pursue  its  purpose  with  its  eyes  open,  knowing  what 
it  is  about,  and  prepared  to  face  the  consequences.  One  of  these 
consequences  is  chronic  enmity  with  Germany.  For  if  oiu- 
friendship  with  France  entails  on  us  the  liability  to  support 
that  country  by  diplomacy  and  war  in  any  conflict  or  dispute, 
then  good-bye  to  friendship  with  Germany.  Our  “understand¬ 
ing”  has  become  an  alliance,  whether  or  not  it  is  so  defined 
by  formal  instruments ;  and  as  things  stand  the  ally  of  the  one 
great  Power  can  hardly  expect  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with 
its  jealous  and  ambitious  rival.  ' 

In  the  meanwhile  one  may  observe  that  the  application  of 
Mr.  Asquith’s  doctrine  in  this  instance  has  not  been  particularly 
advantageous  to  ourselves.  The  map  of  Africa  has  been  revised. 
France  gains  the  Protectorate  of  Morocco ;  Spain  gains  a  slice 
of  the  north  of  that  territory,  or  in  default  a  claim  for  “com¬ 
pensation  ”  ;  Germany  gains  a  large  area  on  the  Congo  :  Italy 
gains  Tripoli.  We  get  nothing,  except  the  bitterest  resentment 
from  Germany,  and  a  possibility  that  the  Yavy  Tjaw  will  !)(' 
modified  to  our  detriment  in  1912.  The  benefit  of  all  this  to 
British  interests  is  not  apparent. 

VI 

It  may  be  said  tint  T  have  ignored  the  real  determining  factor, 
which  is  the  enormous  increase  of  the  German  Fleet  since  1900, 
and  the  menace  to  us  involved  therein.  We  are  told  that  since 
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this  new  danger  has  arisen  we  must  guard  against  it  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  other  quarters.  But  does  an  understanding 
amounting  to  an  alliance  with  France  really  help  us  to  avoid  the 
potential  conflict  or  assist  us  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue? 
With  all  deference  to  statesmen  like  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  who  are  jointly  responsible  for  this  new  policy, 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  French 
alliance  is  no  source  of  strength  to  us  if  we  quarrel  with  Gerinany 
(not  to  mention  that  it  makes  the  quarrel  much  more  likely  to 
occur),  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  element  of  weakness.  It 
deprives  us  of  the  fundamental  advantage  of  our  insular  position. 
Without  it  w'e  are  safe  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  naval 
superiority.  If,  unhappily,  war  should  break  out,  we  can  destroy 
Germany’s  battle  fleets,  seal  up  her  harbours,  blockade  her  coasts, 
drive  her  commerce  off  the  seas,  and  take  possession  of  her 
colonies.  Meanwhile — always  on  the  assumption  of  our  effective 
naval  supremacy — we  are,  so  to  speak,  on  velvet.  Germany 
cannot  touch  us  or  our  dependencies.  We,  on  our  part,  cannot, 
indeed,  march  to  Berlin ;  but  we  can  go  on  with  the  war  as  long 
as  we  please,  harrying  and  enfeebling  our  opponent  with  the 
naval  operations  until  she  is  tired  of  the  contest.  Meanwhile  our 
army  is  at  our  disposal.  We  can  keep  it  at  home  to  guard  against 
some  desperate  raid  until  we  have  finished  with  our  adversary’s 
sea-power.  If  he  tries  to  make  trouble  for  us  in  the  outer  world — 
in  India,  or  Egypt,  or  Afghanistan — we  have  our  whole  Regular 
Force  available  for  service  abroad,  and  we  can  devote  ourselves 
to  the  leisurely  task  of  turning  our  Territorials  into  soldiers.  A 
war  with  Germany  must  in  any  event  be  a  deplorable  calamity ; 
but  if  it  is  to  come  upon  us  at  all,  we  had  better  have  it  on  these 
conditions. 

As  the  ally  of  France  our  position  is  altogether  different,  and 
considerably  worse.  We  are  committed  at  the  outset  to  the 
enterprise  for  which  we  are  least  fitted,  that  is  to  say,  a  campaign 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We  are  asked  to  defend  a  partner 
whom  we  cannot  effectually  protect.  Our  entire  military  strength 
will  be  used  up  in  a  duel  of  giants,  where  it  will  be  in  any  case 
inappreciable.  The  story  goes  about  that  when  the  French 
Cabinet  asked  us  if  we  could  provide  300,000  men  in  case  of 
hostilities  with  Germany,  our  Government  replied  with  an  offer 
of  150,000,  which,  by  the  way,  is  at  least  a  third  more  than  we 
could  send  abroad  at  short  notice  properly  equipped  and  organised. 
A  hundred  thousand  British  troops  are  not  to  be  despised  by 
anybody ;  but  that  force  could  not  turn  the  scale  in  a  contest  in 
which  two  million  men  will  be  aligned  on  either  side  of  the 
frontier.  If  the  French  cannot  beat  the  Germans  on  land,  we 
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cannot  enable  them  to  do  it ;  and  if  we  are  not  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  the  Germans  at  sea — which  is  an  “  unthinkable  ” 
proposition — the  French  Navy  will  not  save  us. 

Our  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  British  soldiers  would  be 
presumably  employed  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  advancing 
through  Belgium,  and  so  turning  the  flank  of  the  tremendous 
French  fortified  positions  on  the  line  of  the  Vosges.  But  if  the 
French  and  Belgians  are  unable  to  hold  back  a  German  invasion, 
they  could  not  succeed  with  the  aid  of  our  contingent.  The 
Germans  would  be  into  Belgium  with  ten  army  corps  before  our 
Aldershot  division  could  be  on  shipboard.  We  are,  indeed,  in 
a  much  stronger  position  to  secure  the  integrity  of  Belgium  when 
we  remain  neutral  than  when  we  are  committed  beforehand  to  a 
military  partnership  with  France.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Germans,  knowing  they  have  to  reckon  with  us  in  any  event, 
would  have  no  motive  for  forbearance ;  whereas,  if  we  stood 
outside  the  area  of  conflict,  they  might,  at  least,  think  twice 
before  violating  the  Belgian  frontier  and  so  bringing  us  upon  the 
scene.  That  consideration  weighed  with  both  the  combatants  in 
1870,  and  enabled  us  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  our  little 
proUgee.  The  French  alliance  does  not  assist  us  to  protect 
Belgium ;  it  renders  it  certain  that  we  cannot  do  so. 

It  weakens  us  in  other  ways.  With  our  entire  Begnlar  Army 
locked  up  in  the  Continental  struggle,  and  with  our  Eeserves 
heavily  drawn  upon  after  the  first  six  weeks  to  supply  the  wastage 
of  war,  we  are  helpless  elsewhere.  We  denude  these  islands  of 
their  garrison ;  we  cannot  send  substantial  reinforcements  to 
India,  to  Egypt,  even  to  Ireland ;  and  the  knowledge  that  this 
dangerous  strategic  situation  may  be  created  for  us  at  the  will  of 
Germany,  is  really  putting  temptation  into  the  way  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  that  country  when  they  are  inclined  to  be  headstrong 
and  violent.  So  long  as  we  are  isolated — always  with  our  naval 
superiority  unquestionable — Germany  has  the  best  of  reasons  for 
not  drawing  us  into  a  quarrel,  for  she  knows  that  she  cannot  get 
at  us,  while  we  could,  and  would,  get  at  her.  But  as  the  allies 
of  France  we  are  vulnerable.  Germany  can  strike  at  us  through 
our  partner.  Her  calculation  is  that  she  would  hold  us  to  ransom 
for  the  destruction  of  her  fleets  by  invading  France  and  refusing 
to  withdraw  her  troops  until  peace  was  concluded  on  her  own 
terms.  The  calculation  may  be  false ;  the  French  army,  as 
some  of  our  military  writers  contend,  may  now  be  a  match  for 
that  of  Germany.  But  not  till  they  have  been  defeated  on  the 
fields  of  France  will  the  Germans  believe  this.  They  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  can  repeat  the  triumphs  of  1870-71,  though  no 
doubt  with  far  less  swiftness  and  ease ;  and  so  they  think  that  in 
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the  last  resort  we  must  always  be  deterred  from  pushing  matters 
to  extremities  by  the  feaj  of  bringing  disaster  upon  our  friends 
across  the  Channel. 

The  entente,  with  its  unlimited  and  undefined  liabilities,  is, 
however,  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  international  equilibrium  and  secure  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Its  success  so  far  cannot  be  called  brilliant.  For  thirty 
years  before  1904  France  and  Germany  were  in  no  danger  of 
coming  to  blows ;  they  contrived  to  get  on  together  without 
excessive  friction,  and  their  relations  were  steadily  improving. 
In  the  past  seven  years  the  clock  has  been  set  back.  France  and 
Germany  have  three  times  found  themselves  on  the  very  brink 
of  war.  When  we  left  the  two  countries  to  settle  their  own 
relations  they  adjusted  them  without  difficulty.  Since  we  have 
taken  sides  as  the  patron,  ally,  benevolent  adviser,  or  whatever 
our  precise  function  may  be,  of  one  of  them,  they  have  hardly 
ceased  quarrelling. 

An  “understanding”  which  produces  such  unfortunate  results 
seems  to  stand  in  need  of  revision.  We,  at  any  rate,  are  deriving 
no  benefit  from  it ;  and  the  time  has  come  to  consider  whether 
we  should  not  do  better  to  refrain  from  an  entangling  association 
with  any  of  the  great  Continental  Powers.  That  was  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  for  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  Crimean  War, 
and  on  the  whole  it  was  successful.  It  was  consistent 
with  reform  at  home,  and  the  expansion  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  external  Empire ;  and  it  enabled  us  to  look 
on  with  sympathetic  but  undisturbed  tranquillity  while  France 
and  Austria,  Austria  and  Prussia,  Prussia  and  France,  Russia 
and  Turkey,  tore  each  other  upon  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
We  deplored  the  great  struggle  of  1870 ;  but  we  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  throw  in  our  lot  with  either  combatant,  and  we 
remained  on  terms  of  reasonable  amity  with  both.  If  we  seek 
to  get  back  to  the  same  position  we  must  recur  to  the  same 
method.  We  may  still  be  the  friend  of  Germany  as  well  as  the 
friend  of  France,  but  only  by  declining  to  become  the  ally 
of  either.  And  if  we  wish  to  obtain  some  relief  from  the  burdens 
cast  upon  us  by  the  growth  of  German  naval  armaments,  we 
should  not  put  it  in  the  power  of  Teutonic  expansionists  and 
militarists  to  represent  to  their  countrymen  at  large  that  the  fleets 
of  England  are  sure  to  be  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Germany’s 
opponent  :  which  is  the  unhappy  impression  that  has  been  cut 
deeper  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  months. 

Sidney  Low. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BEEGSON. 


The  news  that  an  original  philosopher  and  an  original  philosophy 
have  lately  arisen  in  France  is  slowly  travelling  through  this 
country.  M.  Bergson  has  visited  London.  A  translation  of 
Bergson’s  works  into  English  has  been  executed  and  published. 
But  of  detailed  notices  of  them  we  have  had  few,  if  any;  of 
utilisation,  perhaps  nothing.  Yet  Bergson’s  three  great 
books — Les  Donnees  immediates  de  la  Conscience  (1889), 
Matiere  et  Memoire  (1896),  U involution  Creatrice  (1907) — 
really  form  a  continuous  body  of  thought,  illuminating  in  an 
extraordinary  degi’ee  metaphysics,  psychology,  and  that 
dubious  study,  the  theory  of  knowledge  :  are  based  on  and 
supported  by  a  very  unusual  familiarity  with  both  philo¬ 
sophical  and  biological  literature,  and  expressed  in  a  lucid  and 
incisive  style,  enriched  with  brilliant  similes  and  felicitous  illus¬ 
trations.  We  propose  then  to  set  out  their  fundamental  thought 
and  the  leading  ideas  into  which  it  radiates.  Some  of  these  ideas 
will  seem  paradoxical,  some  mysterious  or  unmeaning.  But  we 
hope  to  show  in  the  end  that  the  paradoxes  are  true,  the 
mysteries  no  more  mysterious  than  the  utterances  of  a  finite 
being  on  the  course  and  movement  of  the  universe,  of  which  he 
is  but  an  insignificant  fraction,  must  always  be;  that  they  make 
no  desperate  breach  with  the  past  course  of  speculation ;  finally, 
that  they  are  in  harmony  with  deep  human  convictions,  which 
science,  and  not  a  few  philosophers  have  bewildered  but  never 
destroyed. 

What  seems  more  paradoxical  than  a  depreciation  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  logic,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher?  Yet  it  is  a 
central  doctrine  of  Bergson  that  the  intelligence  has  practical 
value  only,  that  it  is  an  organ  whereby  the  higher  vertebrates, 
and  especially  man,  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment, 
drawing  all  the  good  and  avoiding  all  the  hurt  from  it  that  they 
can,  but  not  an  organ  that  gives  them  the  truth  about  that 
environment;  that,  in  fact,  it  positively  misrepresents  it.  Its 
method  is  justified  only  by  its  utility ;  and  its  principles — all  that 
we  sum  up  under  the  name  of  logic — are  palpably  falsified  by 
experience.  Such  paradoxes  sound  staggering.  But  we  may 
remember  that  common  sense  has  always  warned  men  that  there 
are  fallacies  attendant  on  “logic-chopping,”  and  that  “logic  will 
prove  anything.”  We  remember  that  a  man  of  experience  will 
never  pay  an  unconditional  deference  to  mere  argument,  and 
that  even  a  learned  logician  like  Sigwart  has  reminded  us  that 
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far  less  certainty  is  expressed  by  the  words  “  it  must  be  ”  than 
by  the  words  “it  is.”  But  Bergson  justifies  this  distrust  of  logic¬ 
chopping.  He  does  so  by  recalling  to  us  Heraclitus’  old  but  ever 
justified  maxim — “all  things  are  in  flux  or  change.”  It  is  a 
maxim  to  which  we  all  assent,  since,  indeed,  all  our  experience 
verifies  it.  But  see  how  constantly  we  set  it  at  naught.  When¬ 
ever  we  name  a  thing,  we  assume  the  permanence  in  it  at  least 
of  the  qualities  for  which  we  give  it  that  name;  few,  indeed, 
have  ever  had  so  much  consistency  as  those  ancient  followers 
of  Heraclitus  who  refused  to  give  names  to  things  at  all.  All 
our  experience  groups  itself  for  us  round  certain  permanent 
nuclei,  given  by  perception  in  the  first  place,  later — not  without 
great  modifications — by  science ;  all  the  language  in  which  we 
retain  our  experience  for  our  own  benefit,  <  communicate  it  to 
others,  is  intended  to  designate  such  permanent  nuclei — what  the 
grammarian  calls  “subjects ”  and  “predicates.”  But  the  thorough 
Heracliteanism  of  Bergson  will  admit  the  truth  of  neither  per¬ 
ception  nor  science.  Both  of  them  it  holds  to  be  nothing  but 
practically  effective  means  by  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
eternal  flux ;  though  not  the  only  possible  means,  they  are  for 
human  beings  the  only  available  means  by  which  we  can  adapt 
ourselves  to  it.  If  the  universality  of  change  is  true,  then  both 
perception  and  science  misrepresent  the  truth. 

With  perception,  with  science,  however,  since  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  effective,  we  need  have  no  quarrel,  provided  they  do  not 
claim  to  be  more  than  they  are,  or  occupy  themselves  in  fields 
where  they  can  effect  nothing.  But  on  logic — so  far  as  it  claims 
to  be  more  than  a  description  of  methods,  so  far  as  it  turns  into 
absolute  truths  the  “working  hypotheses”  involved  in  these 
methods — the  philosophy  of  Bergson  will  have  no  mercy.  Indeed, 
the  chaos  to  which  logic  has  been  reduced  by  the  investigations 
of  the  last  century  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  rottenness.  We 
have  come  to  doubt  whether  logical  principles  relate  to  concepts 
or  to  things ;  whether  deductive  and  inductive  logic  are  radically 
the  same  or  radically  different ;  whether  the  latter  is  indeed 
anything  hut  a  methodology  or  conspectus  of  convenient  methods 
of  investigation ;  whether  the  logical  elements,  the  term  and  the 
judgment,  are  anything  hut  convenient  inventions,  theoretically 
indefensible.  The  ordinary  cultivated  man  is  perhaps  unaware 
of  this  host  of  doubts :  he  prohahly  thinks  that  John  Stuart  Mill 
finally  conciliated  two  halves  of  logic,  showing  their  mutual 
relations  and  establishing  both  on  impregnable  foundations.  We 
will,  therefore,  enlarge  a  little  further  on  this  topic. 

As  to  the  old  deductive  logic,  Mill,  though  stoutly  asserting 
that  it  deals  with  things  and  not  with  ideas,  virtually  gives  up 
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tlie  case.  He  admitted  that  the  syllogism  was  no  more  than 
“interpretation,”  that  onr  insight  into  nature  was  extended,  not 
by  deduction  from  general  propositions,  but  by  the  establishment 
of  such.  The  whole  syllogistic  method,  he  saw — as  everyone 
must  see — simply  consists  in  the  application  of  some  attribute  of 
a  universal  to  some  narrower  universal.  And  so  long  as  these 
nniversals,  wider  and  narrower,  are  merely  concepts,  having  a 
limited,  definable  content,  the  method  is  sound ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
is  turned  on  realities  it  is  unsound.  The  list  of  fallacies  appended 
to  the  logical  text-books — a  dicto  secundum  quid,  &c. — are  so 
many  sign-posts  to  warn  us  against  the  dangers  of  such  applica¬ 
tions  :  a  man  who  kills  another  will  be  punished,  an  executioner 
is  a  man  who  kills  another  :  an  executioner  will  be  punished. 
The  example  may  seem  crude  ;  it  may  seem  easy  so  to  restate 
the  major  proposition  that  it  shall  admit  of  unerring  application 
to  reality.  But  it  is  not  really  possible  for  the  simple  reason  that 
concepts  are  fixed,  but  things  change — the  Heraclitean  principle 
once  more.  Bring  a  human  being  ever  so  completely  under  ever 
so  complete  a  concept  of  “murderer,”  we  may  still  be  unable  to 
apply  to  him  the  major  “murderers  should  be  punished”:  it 
would,  e.g.,  shock  anyone  to  execute  an  old  man  for  a  murder 
he  had  committed  as  a  boy.  The  deductive  logic  applies  to  con¬ 
cepts,  and  to  concepts  only ;  no  reality  can  be  identified  with  a 
concept,  for  the  essence  of  reality  is  change,  but  the  essence  of 
a  concept  is  fixity. 

But  does  not  the  other  and  more  important  half  of  logic- - 
induction — fully  recognise  change?  Is  it  not  entirely  concerned 
with  the  succession  of  different  phenomena,  of  causes  and  their 
effects?  But  the  more  deeply  the  unfortunate  student  seeks  to 
penetrate  into  the  meaning  of  cause  and  effect,  to  isolate  com¬ 
pletely  the  efficient  cause  from  the  resultant  effect,  the  more 
completely  he  is  baffled.  The  words  are  purely  practical,  and  a 
guide  to  practice  only  :  do  this  and  something — which  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  you  desire  to  attain — will  follow.  But  if  you  seek  to  push 
your  inquiry  to  ultimates,  if  nothing  will  content  you  except  to 
be  told  just  what  is  the  minimum  to  be  done,  which,  when  done, 
must  be  followed  by  the  effect,  you  will  never  be  contented. 
Hume  saw  clearly  that  in  this  region  there  could  be  no  must ; 
Mill  reintroduced  it,  while  thinking,  oddly  enough,  that  he  was 
still  following  Hume.  But  except  in  the  region  of  ideas,  there 
is  no  necessity.  The  triangle  must  have  its  angles  equal  to  two 
right  angles ;  but  that  is  because  a  triangle  is  just  an  idea,  though 
an  idea  capable  of  being  presented — not  without  addition,  but 
without  misrepresentation — to  the  senses.  But  in  the  real  world 
— as  any  example  of  chemical  combination  shows — w’e  cannot 
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even  say  that  “one  added  to  one  must  make  two.”  Hume  was 
right;  we  can  never  see  that  “A  must  become  B”  :  if  “must” 
can  have  application  anywhere,  it  can  only  be  to  such  propositions 
as  “A  must  be  A,”  “B  must  be  B”;  that  A  should  become 
B  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  all  our  ideas  of  necessity.  If  men  of 
science  still  believe  in  necessary  connection,  it  is  not  because 
of  any  such  unmeaning  proposition  as  that  “the  cause  must 
produce  or  must  become  the  effect,”  but  because,  whenever  they 
recognise  cause  followed  by  effect,  they  recognise  that  some¬ 
thing  has  remained  the  same  throughout — the  quantity  of  matter, 
the  quantity  of  energy.  Here  we  have  at  last  something  com¬ 
parable  with  the  logical  necessity  which  asserts  that  an  idea 
must  be  the  same  as  itself,  or  that  a  compound  idea  contains  the 
elementary  ideas  of  which  it  is  composed. 

In  short,  what  we  call  logic  has  to  do  with  consistency  only  : 
it  helps  to  make  us  consistent ;  and  so  far  as  consistency  is  good , 
logic  is  good;  so  far  as  we  do  well  to  be  inconsistent,  logic  is  a 
mere  snare.  Consistency  binds  us  to  many  things ;  but  what 
binds  us  to  consistency?  Assuredly  not  the  universe,  for  that  is 
most  variable  and  inconsistent.  The  fact  simply  is  that  we — 
that  is,  a  few  of  us — find  a  comfort  in  being  consistent  uni¬ 
versally. 

Now  this  attachment  to  consistency,  this  constant  search  for 
a  subject-matter  which,  being  in  itself  permanent  and  un¬ 
changing,  makes  consistency  in  regard  to  it  a  virtue,  a  search 
which,  going  beyond  all  experience,  passionately  postulates  that 
the  entire  universe  is  such  a  permanent,  unchanging,  logic-bound 
subject-matter,  is,  according  to  Bergson,  the  characteristic  endow¬ 
ment  of  man.  It  is  Bergson’s  greatest  feat  to  have  shown  in 
his  L’  Evolution  Creatrice  that  it  is  just  the  intellectualised  form  of 
man’s  characteristic  achievement,  that  of  winning  from  nature 
tools  or  instruments  exactly  designed  for  the  production  of  his  ends. 
That  man  is  distinguished  from  the  brutes  and  inanimate  nature 
by  the  production  and  use  of  tools  is  a  commonplace.  What 
finally  settled  the  question  whether  the  flints  found  in  certain 
excavations  showed  the  presence  of  man  was  the  conviction  that 
these  flints  were  tools,  perfectly  adapted  to  some  operation,  to 
cutting,  to  the  making  of  designs,  &c.  It  was  in  his  work,  not 
in  his  speculations,  that  the  savage  first  began  to  realise  laws  of 
causation.  When  he  merely  sought  explanation  of  what  he  was 
powerless  to  alter,  he  indulged  in  fancies  that  show  no  regard 
to  consistency.  When  he  constructed  nets  or  weapons,  he  knew 
that  the  net  must  have  a  certain  strength  of  material,  must  have 
meshes  of  a  certain  size,  !cc.  What  he  strove  to  produce  was 
things  which  must  act  in  a  certain  way.  He  strove  for  that,  just 
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because  he  could  not  find  in  nature  things  which  would  invari¬ 
ably  act  in  the  same  way.  And  when  he  had  produced  his  first 
primitive  implements,  he  could  improve  them,  because  he  could 
explain  what  he  had  produced,  see  why  they  effected,  however 
imperfectly,  what  he  designed  them  to  effect,  see  why  they 
failed  perfectly  to  produce  the  designed  effect.  He  had  succeeded 
in  producing  what  he  did  not  find  in  the  world  about  him,  things 
of  a  fixed  and  constant  nature,  things  constructed  to  produce  a 
constant  effect,  and  compelled  by  their  very  structure  always  to 
produce  that  effect — machines.  With  the  growing  compass  of 
his  intelligence  he  sought  to  explain  w'hat  he  had  not  created  in 
the  same  way  as  he  could  explain  what  he  had  ;  and  thus  he  came 
by  what  is  justly  called  the  mechanical  theory  of  natnre,  a 
theory  which  regards  no  explanation  as  complete  until,  in  the 
w'ords  of  Lord  Kelvin,  it  enables  one  to  produce  “a  working 
model”  of  the  thing  to  be  explained.  Nature,  like  man,  must 
out  of  constant  elements  produce  equally  constant,  however  much 
elaborated,  complexes.  But  natnre  has  no  fixed  elements,  and 
therefore  could  have — even  supposing  it  put  elements  together 
as  man  does — no  fixed  complexes;  change  is  universal,  irdvTa  pei. 
What  man  uses  as  fixed  elements  are  after  all  only  relatively 
fixed,  sufficiently  fixed  for  his  purpose ;  he  can  make  a  watch 
that  will  go,  and  perhaps  go  truly,  for  years  ;  he  cannot  make 
one  that  will  go  truly  for  centuries  or  millennia.  Moreover,  in 
putting  together  elements  to  form  his  creations,  machines,  man 
has  a  purpose,  a  definable  purpose ;  who  can  say  that  nature  has 
any  purpose?  Who  that  affirms  this  will  say  what  that  purpose 
is?  Suppose  then  the  element  of  purpose  dropped;  we  come  to 
regard  nature  as  a  mere  mechanism,  in  which  analysis  will  finally 
discover  the  permanent  elements,  the  properties  and  relations 
of  which  will  fully  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  actually 
existing  complexes,  whether  these  are  what  we  call  living  or  what 
we  call  inanimate.  But  the  simplified  theory  is  no  more  demon¬ 
strable  than  the  theory  which  supposed  natural  things  to  be 
machines  made  for  a  purpose  ;  it  is  equally  anthropomorphic.  To 
use  a  simile  of  Bergson’s — man  has  in  his  intelligence  a  tiny 
candle  that  keeps  him  from  stumbling  in  a  subterranean  passage ; 
but  that  puny  taper  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  sun  that 
maintains  and  illumines  the  world. 

But  perhaps  Bergson’s  Heracliteanism  is  too  wholesale,  too 
precipitate.  Does  it  not  forget  the  distinction  between  the  living 
and  the  inanimate?  Has  not  science  sufficiently  demonstrated 
with  regard  to  the  latter  that  it  is  essentially  unchanging,  though 
what  primitive  perception  first  selects  as  the  in  variable  elements 
mav  be  far  from  unchanging?  We  answer.  No.  Science  has 
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demonstrated  that  the  quantity  of  matter  and  the  quantity  of 
energy  is  constant ;  it  cannot  demonstrate  what  is  palpably 
untrue,  that  the  forms  of  matter  and  the  forms  of  energy  are 
not  constantly  changing  :  it  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  states  :  it  can  never  show  the  nature  and  necessity  of  that 
succession,  it  can  only  show  at  the  utmost  that  it  takes  place  in 
a  regular  direction.  With  regard  to  living  matter  it  cannot  even 
demonstrate  that. 

In  the  ever-moving  panorama  of  the  universe,  science  takes 
here  a  section  or  stage,  there  another  stage.  As  it  becomes  more 
exact,  it  takes  the  stages  nearer  and  nearer  together,  but  the 
movement  of  one  to  the  other  it  can  never  describe  or  conceive. 
Its  understanding  of  the  world  is,  as  Bergson  felicitously  puts 
it,  that  of  the  cinematograph,  which  gives  us  an  astonishing 
number  of  different  pictures  of  the  same  figure  or  group  in  a 
few  seconds  of  its  evolution,  but  can  only  seem  to  show  the  earlier 
changing  into  the  later  by  a  mechanism  which  gives  a  movement 
that  rapidly  presents  each  of  these  pictures  in  turn  :  the  motion 
we  see  is  not  the  special  motion  of  the  figures,  but  a  common 
movement  not  really  inherent  in  any  one  of  them.  The  real 
movement  of  the  figures  is  not  seen  by  us  at  all. 

We  have,  thus  far,  shown  that  the  view  of  the  world  taken  by 
the  ordinary  and  by  the  scientific  man  is  essentially  the  same, 
and  that  in  both  it  is  but  the  more  or  less  self-conscious  develop¬ 
ment  of  man’s  characteristic  method  of  action,  that  is,  of  adapta¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  supposed  logical  necessities  by  which  he  tries  to 
bolster  up  this  view  are  quite  imaginary.  Further,  we  have 
shown  that  this  view  comes  into  flagrant  conflict  with  the  facts 
of  change,  especially  of  living  change.  But  if  this  view  rests 
merely  on  the  characteristic  action  of  man  in  seeking  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  universe,  it  occurs  to  us  that  other  beings  may 
adapt  themselves  to  their  environment  in  other  ways.  And  we 
find  they  do  so.  The  wonderful  performances  of  the  hymenop- 
terous  insects — bees,  ants,  wasps — we  call  the  work,  not  of 
intelligence,  but  of  instinct,  and  we  are  justified  in  so  doing. 
The  subtle  and  subtly  varied  methods  by  which  wasps  provide 
living  food  for  their  young,  methods  which  a  profound  entomo¬ 
logist  who  was  also  a  skilful  surgeon  could  scarcely  rival  in 
exactitude,  prove  beyond  question  that  these  animals  proceed 
under  a  guidance  entirely  different  from  that  of  intelligence. 
Their  knowledge  of  their  object — if  we  could  credit  them  with 
knowledge  at  all — would  have  to  be  entirely  different  from  the 
sort  of  knowledge  man  gets  by  abstraction  and  generalisation.  It 
is  a  direct  knowledge  of  the  objects  themselves  by  a  divining 
facultv  akin  to  what  we  call  sympathy,  not  a  knowledge  arising 
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out  of  comparison  and  analysis.  Or,  if  you  will,  it  is  not  know¬ 
ledge  at  all,  but  appropriate  action.  Later  we  shall  find,  if 
Bergson  is  correct,  that  there  is  no  such  absolute  gulf  as  we 
assume  here,  and  commonly  between  knowledge  and  action ;  but 
we  do  not  insist  on  the  point  here.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  man 
has  knowledge  and  acts  from  it,  and  that  the  wasp  is  incapable 
of  knowledge  and  cannot  act  from  it.  What  you  cannot  deny 
is  that  the  wasp’s  action  and  the  man’s  constitute  striking  cases 
of  appropriate  action,  of  adaptation  to  the  environment.  In  the 
language  of  the  theory  of  evolution  the  man  and  the  wasp  are 
both  highly  evolved  species,  widely  separated  from  that  low  type 
of  life,  the  formless  protoplasm  in  all  its  parts  uniformly  excit¬ 
able  and  contractile,  of  which  we  still  find  an  example  in  the 
Amoeba. 

But  the  evolution  has  been  on  wholly  different  lines ;  that  may 
be  considered  the  main  contention  of  Bergson’s  fascinating  work, 
L’ Evolution  Cr^atrice.  The  researches  of  biology  in  regard  to 
plants  and  animals  seem  to  him  to  have  conclusively  indicated 
three  such  lines  of  evolution — the  line  of  Vegetism,  the  line  of 
Instinct,  the  line  of  Intelligence.  Along  the  first  line  the  life- 
function  is  in  all  the  successive  species  homogeneous  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  along  the  other  two  it  is  discontinuous  and  heterogeneous. 
That  is,  the  typical  plant  is  ever  continuously  storing  energy  by 
its  decomposition  in  sunshine  of  carbonic  acid,  and  continuously 
using  it  up  in  self-maintenance;  the  typical  animal,  whether 
acting  by  instinct  or  intelligence,  exercises  its  function  discon- 
tinuously,  storing  energy  in  its  moments  of  nutrition,  giving  out 
energy  in  various  forms  in  its  moments  of  action.  It  is  true  that 
we  find  plants  with  some  of  the  properties  of  animals,  such  as 
the  climbing  and  eating  plants;  animals,  and  even  man,  in  turn, 
to  some  extent  “vegetate”;  man,  again,  is  to  some  extent  the 
creature  of  instinct,  and  the  higher  animals  show  at  times  distinct 
signs  of  intelligence.  But  these  cases,  which  tend,  of  course,  to 
derange  the  classifications  of  the  naturalist,  and  to  throw  doubt 
on  their  validity,  are  still  clearly  exceptions.  There  are  plants 
that  move,  climb,  catch  insects  and  eat  them  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
line  on  which  plant-evolution  proceeds ;  it  is  not  the  more  but 
the  less  evolved,  the  starved  or  degenerate,  plants  that  thus  act. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  find  in  man  a  tendency  to 
vegetate  ;  but  this  is  not  the  line  of  his  evolution  ;  it  is  a  tendency 
which  the  more  perfect  of  the  species  have  thrown  away.  Or, 
again,  instinct  is  the  spring  of  the  human  being’s  earliest  act  of 
self-maintenance,  the  instinct  which  makes  him  fix  on  the  nurse’s 
breast  and  suck  from  it ;  but  the  mature  human  being  has  well- 
nigh  “given  the  cortq^  ”  to  instinct  (to  use  Bergson’s  phrase)  :  the 
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perfection  of  instinct  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  small  insects  we  have 
before  referred  to.  the  Hymenoptera. 

Out  of  these  facts  Bergson  constructs  a  striking  theory. 
Neglecting  for  the  present  the  inanimate,  to  which  the  term 
“evolution,”  nowadays  so  loosely  used,  seems  inapplicable,  he 
assumes  the  reality  of  life-force,  or  elan  de  vie  :  we  are  reminded  of 
Schopenhauer’s  vaguely  named  principle,  “Will.”  The  life-force 
is  something  far  more  definite  than  the  energy  of  the  physicists, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  but  that  it  is  constant  in  quantity. 
The  life-force  is  the  power  of  adaptation,  which  includes,  of 
course,  the  intelligent  adaptation  already  described  in  the  human 
species,  but  also  far  more.  It  creates,  not  merely  external  instru¬ 
ments,  but  the  very  bodies  in  which  it  resides,  develops  them, 
and  passes  from  them  by  what  we  call  reproduction  to  new  bodies. 
It  thus  maintains  the  individual,  continues  an  existing  species, 
and  evolves  higher  species.  Its  principle — whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  it — is  wholly  unmechanical ;  for  mechanical  operation,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  just  the  special  function  of  one  species — the 
human — which  evolution  has  produced  :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
the  principle  of  the  evolutionary  process  itself.  Bather  the  life- 
tendency,  which  brings  to  ripeness  the  individual  living  body, 
deserts  it  for  its  descendants,  matures  lower  species  into  higher, 
is  itself  a  sheaf  of  tendencies,  each  of  which,  growing  in  force, 
develops  a  succession  of  species  now  along  the  lines  of  one 
tendency,  say  Instinct,  now  on  the  lines  of  another,  say  Intelli¬ 
gence.  Such  a  sheaf  of  tendencies,  Bergson  points  out,  every 
child  shows ;  the  child’s  charm  consists  in  its  diversity.  But 
presently  it  develops  one  tendency,  while  the  rest  atrophy.  The 
life-force  is  subject  to  no  such  atrophy  ;  what  it  cannot  develop  in 
one  individual,  it  can  develop  in  other  individuals,  in  other  species. 

Such  a  conception  sounds  strange  to  common  sense,  mys¬ 
terious,  almost  mystical.  But  what  else  can  the  conception  be 
by  which  a  finite  being  may  hope  to  apprehend  the  movement 
of  the  infinite  universe?  It  is  at  least  not  more  mystical,  and 
it  is  less  vague,  than  Schopenhauer’s  “Will.”  Nor  is  it  some¬ 
thing  wholly  beyond  our  experience ;  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  the  very  movement  of  which  we  are  aware  in  our  own 
conscious  life,  a  life  which  nrejudices  drawn  from  the  physical 
sciences  tempt  us,  it  will  be  seen,  fatally  to  misread.  No  doubt 
the  thought  of  it  raises  problems.  The  life-force  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  split  up  into  fragments  with  one  of  which  each 
living  body  is  endowed :  for  if  that  were  so,  how  could  we  explain 
that  body’s  mortality?  How  could  we  explain  the  fact  that  a 
part  of  its  function  is  to  hand  on  the  spark  of  life  to  another 
body?  or  the  fact  that  it  may  have  other  living  bodies  within 
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itself,  whose  life  is  antagonistic  to  its  own?  We  have  to  suppose 
the  life-force  to  be  the  cause  of  individuality,  yet  to  be  itself 
without  individuality.  And  yet  perhaps  this  combination  of 
seemingly  incompatible  attributes  is  at  least  shadowed  in  our 
ordinary  conscious  experience.  For  is  not  each  man — and  that 
from  no  mere  accidents  of  discipline  and  training — at  once  selfish 
and  social,  bound  closely  to  his  own  welfare,  yet  affected  not 
less  directly  by  the  well-  or  ill-being  of  others?  Can  he  see  a 
man  drowning  or  a  house  on  fire  without  experiencing  the 
strongest  impulse  to  bring  aid?  Is  not  a  man  as  truly  “over¬ 
individual  ” — to  use  a  phrase  of  constant  recurrence  in  Miinster- 
berg’s  interesting  essay,  “The  Eternal  Values” — as  individual? 
To  Mimsterberg  at  least  the  “over-individual”  in  man  seems  to 
be  at  the  root  of  all  that  has  genuine  value,  of  knowledge,  beauty, 
and  goodness. 

We  may  not  solve  these  problems;  but  we  can,  at  least,  defi¬ 
nitely  affirm  that  life — which  means  at  once  the  maintenance 
of  the  individual  soul  and  body,  the  propagation  of  the  particular 
species,  and  the  evolution  of  higher  species — is  essentially  un¬ 
mechanical,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  natural  prepossession  which 
drives  us  obstinately  and  ever  unsuccessfully  to  explain  it 
mechanically,  a  prepossession  of  which,  as  soon  as  we  understand 
its  nature  and  origin,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  divest  ourselves. 
The  energy  here  at  work  is  essentially  adaptive ;  it  moulds,  it 
utilises  what  it  works  in  and  what  it  works  on.  The  living  body 
is  self-creative ;  it  is  ever  remaking  itself  for  a  fuller  life ;  of 
course,  availing  itself  in  part  of  the  material  that  surrounds  it 
as  well  as  its  own,  and  in  the  end  abandoning  its  first  material — 
if  we  may  so  speak — altogether.  Its  process  is  one  that  we  may 
describe  as  ripening  and  maturation.  Tt  is  no  mere  addition  and 
subtraction  of  fixed  elements.  Tt  is  not  a  process  which  is  capable 
of  being  conducted  in  either  direction  indifferently,  which  may  be 
completed  and  then  reversed,  like  the  passage  of  the  sand  from 
one  compartment  of  the  hour-glass  to  the  other.  The  grown 
man  cannot  become  a  child  again,  though  with  rhetorical  effect 
we  describe  old  age  as  a  second  childhood  ;  the  nation  with  a 
long  history  cannot  revert  to  the  simple  political  or  economical 
arrangements  of  its  infancy.  TTistory  never  repeats  itself. 

Is  then  a  finalistic  theory  of  life  to  be  adopted?  Are  we  to 
assume  that  the  living  being  aims  at  a  definite  end,  at  some 
state  of  equilibrium  when  change  will  be  no  more,  or  at  least 
will  endlessly  repeat  itself  in  the  same  cycle?  Mill  thought  that 
for  nations,  at  least,  there  might  he  such  a  “stationary  state” 
(Polifirnl  Erovnmif,  "Pk.  iv..  ch.  fi).  But  we  have  every  reason 
for  denying  its  possibility.  What  is  more  to  the  point — even  if 
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it  ever  came  into  existence — we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  by 
the  conception  of  such  a  state,  and  by  the  desire  to  attain  it,  that 
human  efforts  were  directed.  In  fact,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  same  anthropomorphism  that  gives 
birth  to  the  mechanical  theory  and  to  the  finalistic  theory.  It 
was,  as  we  saw,  man’s  peculiar  turn  or  talent  for  constructing 
machines  bound  to  operate  in  one  constant  way  that  gave  rise  to 
the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe.  But  that  talent  implies 
also  the  preconception,  the  anticipation,  of  some  end  to  be 
attained ;  and  the  finalistic  theory  merely  supposes  a  similar 
anticipation  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  life  in  general,  if  not  of  the 
whole  universe.  So  Aristotle  commences  his  Ethics  with  the 
assumption  that  we  live  for  some  end.  But  presently  he  is  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  may  merely  be  Activity,  that  is. 
Living,  itself ;  that  Life  is  its  own  end.  But  that  which  is  an 
end  to  itself  has  no  end,  just  as  the  Causa  sui  has  no  cause. 

The  earlier  two  of  Bergson’s  three  great  works — the  Donnees 
and  the  Matihe  et  Memoir e — when  read  in  the  light  of  the 
Evolution  Creatrice — are  seen  to  be,  in  fact,  special  applications 
of  its  great  principle  of  the  nature  of  life  and  change  to  the 
peculiarly  interesting  cases  of  our  conscious  life  and  of  its 
relation  to  our  body.  What  are  “the  immediate  data  of  con¬ 
sciousness,”  the  directly  known  facts  of  our  conscious  life? 
According  to  “scientific”  psychology  they  should  be  certain 
definite  elements,  which  appear  now  in  lesser,  now  in  greater 
intensity,  now  singly,  and  now  in  combination,  whose  nature 
depends  on  that  of  their  elements ;  the  whole  life  should  be  just 
a  series  of  such  appearances,  each  attached  to  its  own  moment  of 
time;  the  self  or  soul  should  be  just  a  name,  convenient  but 
otiose,  for  the  entire  series.  Such  a  conception  may  fairly  be 
called  “scientific,”  for  it  follows  the  analogy  set  by  the  science 
that  deals  with  inanimate  nature.  But  the  directly  known  facts 
of  our  conscious  life  are  not  such  as  “science  ”  would  have  them. 
The  conscious  life  is  not  felt  as  a  discrete  series  of  moments,  but 
as  an  ever  present  whole  in  constant  change.  It  would  be  quite 
impossible  here  to  justify  this  description  at  length.  And  it  is 
the  less  necessary  to  do  so,  because  not  only  it  directly  commends 
itself  to  common  feeling,  but  because  it  is,  verbally  at  least, 
accepted  by  tw'o  of  the  most  distinguished  of  recent  “scientific” 
psychologists,  the  lamented  Ebbinghaus  and  Miinsterberg.  But 
to  do  justice  to  Bergson,  we  must  indicate  the  two  important  con¬ 
firmations  of  it  supplied  by  him  in  chapters  i  and  ii  of  the 
Donnies. 

The  first  is  that  the  doctrine  of  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same 
sort  of  consciousness,  a  doctrine  mathematically  elaborated  in 
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the  pseudo-science  of  psychophysics,  is  in  flat  contradiction  with 
the  immediate  data  of  consciousness.  If  we  say  that  the  feeling 
of  heat  is  constant  in  kind  but  of  different  degrees  of  intensity, 
do  we  by  intensity  mean  magnitude?  The  phrase  “intensive 
magnitude,”  introduced  by  Kant,  seems  to  grant  this,  though  it 
qualifies  the  admission  in  some  unexplained  manner.  But  magni¬ 
tude  is  intelligible  only  with  regard  to  space  and  the  spatial ;  the 
great  means  that  which  contains  the  small,  includes  it  and  adds 
something  of  the  same  kind  to  it.  Can  anyone  say  that  this  is 
the  relation  of  the  feeling  of  90°  of  heat  to  the  feeling  of  60°, 
that  the  former  is  the  latter  +  the  feeling  of  30°  ?  Appeal  next 
directly  to  facts.  A  great  joy  is  not  felt  as  the  sum  of  lesser 
joys,  nor  a  great  effort  as  the  sum  of  smaller  efforts.  How  then 
are  they  felt?  The  essence  of  a  great  joy  is  that  in  it  a  greater 
number  of  elements  in  our  mental  life  are  coloured  by  it,  that  in 
its  extreme  form  it  makes  all  our  feelings  and  perceptions  different 
from  what  they  were,  that  it  makes  us  “a  new  man.”  Similarly, 
the  greater  effort  is  not  a  greater  tension  of  the  same  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  a  tension  spreading  to  a  greater  number  of  parts.  “If 
we  extend  the  arm  and  slightly  bend  the  first  finger  without 
contracting  a  muscle  of  the  hand,  we  may  feel  an  ever-increasing 
expenditure  of  energy ;  but  this  comes  from  the  simultaneous 
fixation  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  the  closing  of  the  glottis,  the 
active  contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles”  (D.  15-19). 

After  disposing  thus  of  the  doctrine  of  elementary  feelings, 
after  showing  that  what  seems  to  be  a  variation  in  the  magnitudes 
of  such  feelings  points,  when  more  closely  examined,  to  the  fact 
that  such  feelings  are,  in  fact,  new  conditions  of  the  entire  self. 
Bergson  attacks  the  “scientific”  doctrine  that  the  conscious  life 
is  merely  a  discrete  series  of  states  of  consciousness,  each  filling 
its  particular  moment.  The  error  of  this  we  are  readily  disposed 
to  admit,  now  that  it  has  become  in  this  country  familiar  doctrine 
that  “a  succession  of  perceptions  is  not  a  perception  of  succes¬ 
sion.”  But  Bergson’s  chapter  is  a  stirring  and  successful  crusade 
against  the  whole  doctrine  of  abstract  Time,  and  a  solid  support 
to  his  view  above  described  that  the  life  of  animate  things — 
possibly  the  process  of  the  whole  universe — is  a  continuous  self¬ 
creation.  The  real  Time  is  a  part  of  things  themselves,  the  felt 
duration  of  their  changes  :  the  duration  of  a  toothache  is  part  of 
the  felt  toothache  itself ;  the  two-minute  toothache  is  not  homo¬ 
geneous  with  the  one-minute  toothache  and  somehow  the  double 
of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  one-minute  toothache  +  a  one-minute  tooth¬ 
ache.  But  the  intelligence  substitutes  for  this  dur^e  rielle  an 
abstract  separable  time,  a  medium  in  which  the  feeling  occurs, 
and,  of  course,  a  homogeneous  and  measurable  medium.  Time 
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is  then  invested  with  the  characteristic  property  of  Space,  is,  in 
fact,  confounded  with  Space,  as  is  seen  by  our  representing  it  in 
our  applications  of  the  calculus  to  physics  by  a  line.  But  what 
contradictions  arise  out  of  this !  Time  is  made  at  once  a  per¬ 
manent  infinite  line  and  a  succession  of  ever  passing  points ;  it 
is  at  once  instantaneous  and  eternal.  Not  even  Plato’s  impressive 
description  of  it  as  “the  moving  image  of  Eternity”  can  disguise 
the  internal  repugnancy. 

Lest  we  should  seem  to  be  sophistically  denying  the  validity 
of  the  numerous  physical  theorems  which  perception  and  science 
lay  down  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  operations  to  time,  let  us 
just  point  out — following  Bergson — what  is  really  enounced  in 
such  theorems.  They  all  declare  simultaneities,  and  nothing  but 
simultaneities,  between  two  operations  or  movements.  If  a 
patient  takes  a  year  to  recover  his  health,  that  means  that  when 
his  recovery  is  complete  the  sun  is  at  the  same  point  among  the 
stars  as  when  his  illness  began.  If  a  body  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  falls  16  feet  in  a  second,  that  means  that  it  is  16  feet 
below  its  starting-point  when  a  pendulum  is  back  at  the  point 
from  which  its  oscillation  has  started.  Of  a  mysterious  monster, 
“Time,”  whose  essence  it  is  to  move  uniformly,  science,  like 
perception ,  knows  nothing ;  all  the  uniform  movement  it  speaks 
of  is  reducible  ultimately  to  uniform  movement  which  is  felt  as 
such,  which  is  recognised  as  such  by  the  senses.  From  this 
“scientific”  tendency  to  find  in  the  conscious  life,  not  the  con¬ 
tinuous  evolution  of  a  self,  but  successive  combinations  of  definite 
elements,  arises  the  controversy  between  Determinists  and 
Libertarians,  and  its  insolubility.  Both  take  the  “scientific” 
view ;  but  the  former  assert  the  adequateness  of  each  moment  of 
mental  life  to  determine  the  next,  the  latter  deny  it.  Meanwhile, 
both  are  unaware  that  in  life  there  is  no  “determination,”  no 
causation,  no  inflexible  succession  of  phenomenon  to  phenomenon 
at  all.  If  this  sounds  oracular,  let  the  reader  consult  chapter  iii. 
of  the  Donnees  for  its  fuller  exposition. 

But  granting  that  a  self  or  soul  is  involved  in  our  conscious 
life,  and  that  that  life  is,  in  fact,  its  movement,  ripening,  or 
evolution,  we  have  still  to  ask,  since  we  have  nowhere,  as  far  as 
we  know,  soul  without  body — what  are  the  relations  of  soul  to 
body?  The  view  of  common  sense  is  that  the  soul  acts  on  the 
body  and  the  body  on  the  soul.  A  severely  empirical,  even 
experimental,  psychologist  like  Ebbinghaus  holds  with  Spinoza 
that  the  soul’s  life  and  the  body’s  are  parallel,  or  rather  different 
phases  of  the  same  reality.  A  disciple  of  Bergson — and  we  freely 
confess  that  he  seems  to  us  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of 
his  predecessors — will  admit  neither  the  first  view  nor  the  second  ; 
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but  he  may  allow  no  small  element  of  truth  to  the  Spinozistic 
doctrine.  He  can  admit — if  we  rightly  understand  Bergson’s 
view — that  the  unity  which  he  finds  to  be  the  essence  of  the  soul 
is  also  the  essence  of  the  body,  that  the  ripening  or  evolution 
characteristic  of  the  one  is  also  characteristic  of  the  other,  and 
that  this  is  plainly  visible  in  the  case  of  higher  animals  in  their 
nervous  system,  for  the  sake  of  which — as  Cuvier  long  ago  wrote 
— all  the  other  systems  of  the  body  exist  (E.  C.,  136  n.).  But 
the  reason  of  this  correspondence  between  seemingly  independent 
entities  would,  on  Bergson’s  view,  be  that  the  life-force,  the 
very  principle  of  which  is  adaptation  and  utilisation,  moulds  that 
in  w'hich  it  works,  and  makes  it  the  very  expression  of  itself ;  and 
that  by  soul  we  just  mean  the  life-force  so  far  as  it  is  temporarily 
contracted  into  a  single  body. 

The  detailed  treatment  of  the  relation  of  soul  and  body  forms 
the  subject  of  Bergson’s  most  difficult  and  most  controverted, 
but  to  the  philosophic  reader  most  striking  and  original  work, 
Matiere  et  Mimoire.  To  common  sense  and  to  the  average 
psychologist,  such  as  M.  Binet,  it  seems  no  better  than  a  kind  of 
subtle  nonsense.  To  ourselves  it  seems  to  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  darkest  parts  of  metaphysics  and  psychology. 

Bergson,  with  deep  insight  and  characteristic  energy,  fixes  on 
the  crucial  point  which  tests  and  breaks  down  any  form  of  theory 
which  makes  of  soul  and  body  two  independent  entities,  whether 
parallel  or  mutually  interacting.  That  point  is  perception  and 
knowledge  in  general,  which  is  but  a  more  complex  form  of  per¬ 
ception.  That  the  body  should  act  on  external  matter  has  nothing 
novel  or  mysterious  about  it ;  it  is  just  the  action  of  matter  on 
matter.  But  that  the  external  matter  acting  on  the  body  should 
not  merely  alter  it  but  produce  perception  and  give  rise  to  action 
based  on  and  directed  by  that  perception,  is  something  absolutely 
self-contradictory.  For  the  action  of  external  objects  on  our  body, 
that  is  ultimately  on  our  brain,  is  supposed  to  give  rise  there  to 
an  “epi-phenomenon,”  or  powerless  shadow,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  materialists — to  a  representation  or  image,  in  the  language 
of  the  idealists.  There  is  thus  somehow  in  the  brain  a  some¬ 
thing  corresponding  to  or  representing  the  whole  material  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  brain  is  itself  a  part  of  the  material  world,  and 
connected  with  the  rest  of  it  by  physical  laws.  According  then 
to  the  postulate  of  either  materialism  or  idealism,  the  part 
somehow  contains  the  whole— a  flat  contradiction. 

But  Bergson  holds  that  this  whole  theory  of  images,  repre¬ 
sentations,  copies,  which  is  our  usual  explanation  of  perception,  is 
utterly  wrong.  Others — such  as  Lotze  or  Mr.  Joachim — have  also 
shown  its  untenability.  But  Bergson  seems  to  us  for  the  first 
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time  to  have  shown  the  positive  nature  of  what  we  call  know'ledge, 
or,  in  its  simplest  form,  perception. 

If  we  take  living  to  be  action,  adaptation,  then  perception  may 
be  “an  annex  to  action,”  practical,  not  contemplative.  In  the 
primitive  formless  amoeba  perception  and  action,  excitability  and 
contractility,  as  we  there  call  it,  are  indistinguishable;  “touch 
is  at  once  passive  and  active,  and  the  instrument  of  perception 
is  also  a  means  of  defence.”  The  elaborate  nervous  system  of 
man  has  grown  out  of  this  simple  structure  by  successive 
differentiation  and  dissociation ;  perception  and  action  seem  in 
him  absolutely  separated,  different  kinds  of  consciousness  residing 
in  different  organs.  But,  after  all,  the  ultimate  material  scheme 
of  both  the  amoeba’s  life  and  the  man’s  is  the  same  ;  the  external 
world  gives  movement  to  the  creature’s  body  and  receives  back 
movement  from  it.  But  in  us  the  double  passage  through  our 
system,  the  inward  and  the  outward,  is  effected  by  a  vast  variety 
of  routes ;  endless  motor  nerves  for  the  outward  can  be  connected 
“in  the  great  telephone  exchange  of  the  brain”  with  endless 
sensory  nerves  for  the  inward.  What  then  determines  the  con¬ 
nection  actually  made?  Bergson  answers — Spirit,  the  life-force, 
whose  principle  is  adaptation.  In  intelligent  action  the  motor 
activity,  we  all  admit,  has  answered  a  question  put  to  it  :  in 
perception  it  has  done  the  same.  Perception  is  nascent  action, 
action  ready  to  be  executed  but  not  yet  executed ;  choice,  but 
not,  as  yet,  execution.  In  the  amoeba  there  can  be  no  such 
nascent  action,  for  choice  of  routes  is  made  impossible  to  it  by 
the  simplicity  of  its  system,  and  execution  cannot  be  postponed, 
since  what  it  is  sensitive  to  is  already  in  actual  contact  with  it. 
Man  has  both  room  for  choice  and  time  for  choice,  the  latter 
being  given  to  him  in  the  very  fact  that  he  is  sensitive  to  the 
distant.  Perception  is  not  his  actual  reaction,  but  his  virtual 
reaction.  This  is  the  clue  to  all  the  puzzles  about  perception 
which  have  so  long  puzzled  philosophers ;  it  explains  why  in 
different  positions,  in  different  frames  of  mind,  at  different  ages, 
we  have  different  perceptions  of  the  same  thing  or  set  of  things ; 
why  among  children  “a  slight  ridge,  the  very  existence  of  which 
no  one  above  eight  years  old  would  have  noticed,”  comes  to  be 
“dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Alps,”  as  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  says 
in  his  charming  account  of  Macaulay’s  childhood.  Put  broadly, 
and  in  a  form  that  applies  to  scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
ordijiary  perception,  the  principle  is  that  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Bergson,  “Chaque  etre  decompose  le  monde  materiel  selon 
les  lignes  memes  que  son  action  y  doit  suivre  ”  (E.  C.,  396). 

Let  us  pass  to  Memory.  If  at  bottom  we  contradict  ourselves 
when  we  explain  perception  as  the  effect  of  the  action  of  external 
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matter  on  the  brain,  or,  in  the  fashion  of  Spinoza  and  Ebbing- 
haus,  as  the  obverse  face  of  such  action,  then  we  must  contradict 
ourselves  no  less  when  we  explain  memory  in  a  similar  way.  In 
fact,  common  sense,  which  is  disposed  to  allow  such  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  perception,  has  always  regarded  memory  as  a  character¬ 
istic  action  of  the  soul.  And  yet  the  dependence  of  memory  on 
the  body  has  always  been  perfectly  obvious ;  to  the  modern 
student  of  “diseases  of  the  memory,”  w’ho  has  learnt  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  one  another,  and  to  connect  not  a  few  of  them 
with  definite  disorders  of  the  brain,  it  is  more  obvious  than  ever. 
The  memories  then,  he  thinks,  must  needs  be  stored  in  definite 
parts  of  the  brain,  must  be  elicited  by  stimulation  of  those  parts, 
and  lost  by  their  extirpation  or  disease.  When,  how’ever,  one 
tries  to  give  definiteness  to  this  general  conception,  he  is  met  by 
countless  and  insuperable  difficulties.  For  the  perceptions  stored 
in  the  brain  become  there  something  indefinitely  vaguer  and 
weaker  than  perceptions;  they  become  what  we  call  “images”; 
but  why  should  they?  The  “image,”  again,  left  by  the  per¬ 
ception  is  not  merely  different  from  the  perception ;  it  is  itself 
infinitely  variable,  even  in  the  same  person.  Not  merely  have 
two  persons  who  had  the  same  perception  two  very  different 
images  of  it,  when  they  seek  to  recall  it  or  when  it  recurs  of 
itself ;  the  same  person  has  now  a  more,  now  a  less  perfect  image 
of  the  same  perception ;  how  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  And 
memory  has  a  further  product  which  cannot  be  described  as  an 
“image”  at  all,  or  at  best  only  very  incompletely;  for,  when  we 
think,  we  have  “ideas”  of  the  objects  of  our  thought  wffiich  can 
only  very  partially  be  described  as  images,  and  which  are  in 
constant  change  as  our  thinking  proceeds ;  how  can  these  have 
been  taken  from  a  store  in  the  brain,  or  (to  speak  with  Spinoza) 
the  brain-soul?  What  action  again  elicits  or  revives  the  stored 
“images”?  Finally,  if  images  are  stored,  where  can  we  suppose 
them  stored  except  in  that  part  of  the  brain  or  brain-soul  through 
which  they  w’ere  originally  perceived?  But  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  of  mental  pathology  that  patients  who  are  quite  competent 
to  perceive  objects  are  absolutely  unable  to  have  images  of  those 
objects. 

To  this  long  list  of  difficulties  may  bt'  added  the  difficulties  in 
which  physiologists  find  themselves  when,  even  with  large  drafts 
on  their  imagination,  they  seek  to  localise  the  brain-action  on 
which  memory  rests.  The  first  ardent  days  of  the  study  of 
“aphasias,”  of  forgetfulness  of  this  or  that  kind  of  thing,  this 
or  that  kind  of  action,  are  long  past.  When  Broca  discovered 
the  particular  brain-injury  that  made  the  patient  forget  how  to 
articulate  words  he  fully  recognised,  when  Wernicke  discovered 
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the  lesion  vvliich  caused  the  patient  to  forget  the  nieauing  of 
words  that  he  saw  or  heard  perfectly,  it  seemed  it  would  be 
possible  before  long  to  define  the  kinds  of  brain-injury  that 
corresponded  to  every  sort  of  loss  of  memory,  and  hence  to  set  in 
a  clear  light  the  mechanism  through  which  the  normal  memory 
worked.  The  hope  has  been  disappointed.  The  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  diseases  of  memory  have  been  enumerated  and 
described,  the  less  possible  has  it  been  found,  even  by  the  largest 
indulgence  in  hypotheses  of  “brain-centres”  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other — imaginative,  apperceptive — to  suggest  a  theory  of  cerebral 
action  which  would  at  once  account  for  facts,  and  be  itself 
capable  of  confirmation  from  facts.  Let  us  see  how  Bergson, 
from  his  own  hypothesis  of  a  spiritual  life-force,  explains  at  once 
the  normal  activity  and  the  disorders  of  memory,  while  bringing 
into  it  such  relation  to  the  nervous  system  as  will  account  for  the 
palpable  connection  between  that  system  and  memory. 

Memory,  he  points  out,  is  used  in  two  absolutely  distinct 
senses.  If  a  person  who  once  could  ride  a  bicycle  can  do  so  no 
longer,  we  say  that  he  has  forgotten  how  to  bicycle.  If  he  fails 
under  every  stimulation  from  himself,  from  others,  from  sur¬ 
rounding  circumstances,  to  remember  a  past  incident  in  his 
career,  we  say  that  he  has  forgotten  that  incident.  But  the 
“remembrance”  of  the  action  of  bicycling  comes  from  repeated 
efforts,  growing  more  and  more  successful  with  repetition,  at 
imitating  the  action  of  his  teacher  or  at  applying  his  directions. 
The  “remembrance”  of  a  particular  past  experience  depends  in 
no  way  on  such  repetition,  for,  bound  up  as  that  experience  is 
with  a  particular  date  and  particular  surroundings,  it  does  not 
admit  of  repetition.  Between  the  two  cases  there  must  be  a 
profound  difference.  In  fact,  in  the  former  repeated  efforts, 
constantly  modified,  towards  a  certain  kind  of  action  end  in  a 
precise  and  ultimately  in  an  automatic  performance  of  that 
action.  The  cyclist  mounts  his  bicycle  and  rides  it  with  no 
thought  of  the  operations  he  is  performing,  with  no  thought, 
implicit  or  explicit,  of  the  experiences  through  which  he  became 
capable  of  performing  it.  He  has  created  in  his  nervous  system 
a  motor  mechanism  that  functions  of  itself  as  soon  as  it  is 
started;  the  various  unnoticed  sensations  of  contact  with  the 
pedals,  of  deviation  from  the  vertical,  start  of  themselves  the 
appropriate  actions  of  Ids  limbs.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  injuries  to 
the  parts  of  the  nervous  system  involved  make  it  impossible  for 
the  appropriate  actions  to  follow  the  sensations.  We  then  say 
that  the  patient  has  forgotten  how  to  bicycle.  But  there  is  no 
forgetfulness,  for  there  is  no  memory  :  it  is  not  by  rnemorv  of 
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the  past  that  oue  cycles  correctly,  any  more  than  we  exercise 
memory  in  walking  correctly. 

So  much  for  what  Bergson,  as  a  concession  to  usage,  calls 
motor-memory,  though  memory  is  not  involved  in  it  at  all.  The 
case  of  true  memory  is  less  simple.  We  must  suppose  that  a 
past  experience  is  never  wholly  lost  to  the  soul  (Ball,  ap. 
Maticre,  p.  168,  note) ;  in  fact,  in  pathological  cases  the  most 
remote  and  to  all  appearance  utterly  lost  experiences  recur  in  the 
most  startling  w^ay.  But  in  normal  life  our  past  experiences 
remain  for  the  most  part  in  the  unconscious  background ;  when 
they  recur,  they  recur  in  vaguer  and  greatly  simplified  shapes,  and 
often  with  that  peculiar  nuance  by  w^hich  we  recognise  them  as 
mere  “images  ”  of  experiences  past,  and  no  longer  real.  The  fatal 
error  here  is  to  consider  the  revivals  with  Hume  as  merely  weaker 
perceptions.  Hume  is  now  generally  recognised  to  have  erred ; 
but  no  one  till  Bergson  has  shown  in  what  perceptions  and 
images  really  differ,  nor  why  the  same  person’s  images  of  the 
same  experience  are  at  different  times  so  widely  different.  The 
fact  is  that  “images  ”  are  not  phenomena  of  matter,  but  creations 
of  the  living  spirit;  they  are  not  things,  but  processes;  and  it  is 
just  because  of  the  bias  of  the  intelligence  to  neglect  process  as 
a  fact  both  incomprehensible  and  not  needing  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  and  to  fix  its  attention  on  things,  that  w’e  have  failed  to 
realise  the  true  nature  of  images.  How  then  do  we  come  by 
images,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  revivals  in  consciousness  of  past 
experiences?  The  current  psychology  says — because  the  past 
experience,  having  been  previously  associated  with  an  experi¬ 
ence  similar  to  the  present,  is  revived  by  it,  or,  as  Hume  would 
say,  “attracted”  by  it.  All  this  is  mere  words;  what  is  said  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  is  merely  the  phenomenon  itself.  If 
the  present  recalls  the  past,  it  is  because  the  whole  self  adjusting 
itself  to  the  present — and  we  have  seen  that  perception  is  just 
such  adjustment — uses  its  whole  store  of  experience  in  making 
such  an  adjustment.  The  recall  may  be  implicit  or  explicit,  for 
true  memory  has  these  varieties ;  either  it  recalls  the  past  for 
itself  and  as  past,  and  then  it  is  said  to  have  “images”;  or  its 
memory  of  the  past  is  incorporated  in  the  present,  as  when  w’e 
“see”  the  slipperiness  of  ice  and  shrink  from  setting  foot  on  it, 
though  one  who  had  never  been  on  ice  would  not  see  such 
slipperiness  at  all.  To  have  a  genuine  image,  an  image  of  the 
|)ast,  we  must,  as  Bei-gson  says,  [)ut  ourselves  at  the  outset 
(d’emblee)  in  the  past;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  image  which 
bears  on  its  face  its  image-character,  the  “pastness”  of  its 
original.  To  get  an  “image”  felt  as  such,  we  must  either  be 
searching  in  the  past  because  for  present  purposes  we  need  to 
have  it  brought  before  us,  or  w'e  must  be  in  the  relatively  in- 
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active  and  unusual  state  of  dreamy  reverie,  in  which  we  abandon 
our  hold  on  the  present  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  which  images 
from  the  past  may  give.  “Pure  memory,”  as  Bergson  calls  it, 
is  just  the  spiritual  act  of  putting  ourselves  in  the  past ;  it 
actualises  itself,  it  terminates,  in  an  “image”  having  more  or 
less  the  character  of  a  perception,  when  some  of  the  hitherto 
unconscious  past  experience  slips  or  fits  into  our  present  per¬ 
ception  or  attitude.  Normally  our  past  experiences  are  actively 
forced  back  as  useless  out  of  consciousness  by  the  present ;  that 
is  what  we  should  expect  in  a  human  being,  for  its  life  is 
essentially  practical,  as,  indeed,  the  structure  of  its  nervous 
system  irresistibly  suggests  to  us.  But,  when  the  past  experi¬ 
ences  subserve  the  present  end,  their  return  is  welcome  and 
facilitated,  and  the  more  so  the  more  they  subserve  it.  Here 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  attention. 
Attention  is  clearly  no  strengthening  of  some  inner  light  w  ithin 
us,  bringing  out  more  sharply  what  before  w’as  obscure.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  felt  as  a  tension  of  certain  muscles  in  the 
eyes,  ears,  or  head,  it  cannot  be  merely  such  a  tension.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  a  mental  act  which  prompts  such  physical  acts 
or  attitudes  as  wdlh  check  the  entrance  of  useless  images  and 
facilitate  the  entrance  of  useful  ones.  Imagine  now  such  a  lesion 
in  the  brain  as  wmII  make  us  incapable  of  these  physical  move¬ 
ments  :  w’e  are  then  unable  to  recall  the  wanted  images,  and  w'e 
forget  w'hat  the  thing  is  or  what  the  wwds  mean.  “The  sup¬ 
posed  destruction  of  memories  is  only  the  interruption  of  a. 
continuous  process  bv  which  memorv  actualises  itself”  (Matihe, 
p.  126). 

We  have  had  to  omit  many  matters  of  great  interest  on  which 
Bergson  has  thrown  light ;  but  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  the  originality  and  importance  of  his  work.  He  has  showm 
us  the  true  field  and  nature  of  the  operation  of  evolution,  and 
has  definitely  distinguished  it  from  those  narrow  and  merely 
practical  mechanical  principles  in  terms  of  which  Spencer 
thought  it  was  properly  expressed.  In  so  doing  he  has  removed 
the  blight  which  the  thought  of  it  tended  to  cast  on  all  our 
energy  and  aspirations,  the  blight  of  which  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan 
has  so  feelingly  spoken  in  the  preface  to  his  spirited  account  of 
Garibaldi’s  liberation  of  Sicily.  Those  aspirations  which  w^armed 
Garibaldi  and  his  enthusiastic  followers  are  not  the  inevitable 
results  of  mechanical  or  any  conditions,  nor  are  their  effects 
limited,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  by  such  conditions.  Whatever 
vigour  and  life  w^e  put  into  our  w'ork  will  achieve  not  dispropor¬ 
tionate  results. 


Joseph  Solomon. 
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Although  many  people  are  now  wise  after  the  event,  the  truth 
about  the  Chinese  revolution  is  that  it  has  surprised  even  the 
best-informed,  and  probably  the  reformers  themselves.  The 
approaching  doom  of  the  Manchus  has  been  foreseen  for  some 
time,  and  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit,  which  was  also  anti- 
dynastic,  was  evident  to  everyone,  but  the  how,  when,  and  where 
of  the  outbreak  was  a  matter  on  which  few  would  have  hazarded 
their  reputation  as  prophets.  From  the  first  it  appeared  certain 
that  the  movement  was  different  from  any  previous  revolution, 
because  it  had  enlisted  the  literary  and  law’-abiding  classes,  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  Im¬ 
perialists  and  Reformers,  there  is  no  doubt  on  one  point — China 
cannot  go  back  to  the  old  regime.  Before  trying  to  pierce  the 
future  with  a  forecast  of  what  her  choice  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  clearly  the  form  of  government  under  which  she 
has  been  living.  With  all  its  imperfections  that  form  has 
survived  for  three  hundred  years;  in  essentials,  indeed,  much 
longer,  for  the  Manchu  dynasty  did  not  alter  the  political 
structure,  save  to  sui>erimpose  themselves  upon  it  as  a  kind  of 
decorative  facade.  It  is  certain,  among  much  that  is  doubtful 
and  chaotic,  that  there  is  something  in  the  political  system  to 
which  the  Chinese  have  so  long  been  accustomed  which  fits  in 
with  their  character  and  domestic  habits.  The  standard  authority 
on  Chinese  government,  Mayers,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  :  — 

“An  appreciation  of  the  condition  of  affairs  may  possibly  tend  to  correct 
the  too  sanguine  views  which  have  been  entertained  of  a  speedy  entrance 
of  the  Chinese,  as  a  Government  and  people,  upon  the  path  of  European 
progress.  In  order  that  such  a  result  should  be  accomplished,  to  any 
tangible  extent,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  most  cherished  principles 
of  the  national  religion  should  be  abandoned,  the  idols  of  literary  worship 
dethroned,  and  the  recognised  fountain  of  all  honour  deserted  in  favour 
of  pursuits  and  doctrines  which  are  now  contemptuously  ignored.  A 
change  such  as  this  may,  and  perhaps  will,  be  produced  under  the  pressure 
of  imperious  necessity,  if  not  as  the  consequence  of  revolution.  But  it 
would  be  a  delusion  to  anticipate  it  as  brought  about  by  voluntary 
development.” 

Written  in  the  ’seventies,  this  carefully-formed  judgment  has 
so  far  been  justified.  Three  lines  of  consideration  are  suggested 
by  it.  What  are  the  main  characteristics  of  that  social  and 
political  system  which  Mayers  believed  to  have  jts  roots  deep  in 
the  soil  of  rhina?  What  is  the  pressure  now  applied  which 
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might  be  considered  to  form  an  “imperious  necessity”  for 
change?.  What  are  the  essentials  for  success  if  the  government 
of  the  future  is  to  combine  due  consideration  for  tradition  and 
national  idiosyncrasy  with  requisite  allowance  for  modern  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  ambitions  of  her  progressive  element? 

In  one  respect  modern  conditions  in  themselves  have  already 
succeeded  in  profoundly  modifying  the  methods  of  Chinese 
traditional  government.  China  has  been,  not  inaptly,  described 
as  a  democracy  living  under  a  theocracy.  The  Chinese  appear, 
from  a  period  antedating  the  dawn  of  reliable  history,  to  have 
possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  instinct  of  self-government. 
The  elaborate  edifice  of  society,  resting  on  the  family,  constitutes 
a  national  organisation  in  itself,  and  possesses  immense  authority. 
This  has,  of  course,  been  true,  in  a  sense,  of  every  country ;  and 
at  the  present  time  in  the  most  complicated  political  system, 
.=uch  as  that  of  the  United  States,  the  town  meeting  (an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  family  council)  is  the  foundation  of  the  political 
edifice.  But  the  Chinese  family  is  a  far  less  elastic  unit  than 
that  of  any  Occidental  race.  As  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the 
Chinese  nation,  so  is  the  hsien,  or  district,  the  unit  of  the  whole 
administrative  system.  Every  Chinese  belongs  to  a  hsien,  which 
in  itself  is  a  civic,  political,  judicial,  and  fiscal  unit.  In  this 
hsien  is  his  home,  his  family  altar,  and  to  it  he  will  return, 
how'ever  far  he  may  range,  if  not  alive,  then  after  death,  for  his 
bones  must  rest  there.  The  strength  and  permanence  of  this 
family  tie  must  be  a  vital  fact  in  China’s  political  evolution. 
The  system  of  government  begins  with  the  chih -hsien,  or 
magistrate,  who  fulfils  in  his  person  the  duties  of  police 
magistrate,  coroner,  sheriff,  jail-warden,  tax-collector,  attorney, 
public  prosecutor,  and  “lord  high  everything  else.”  In  practice 
he  is  not  called  on  to  perform  too  large  a  proportion  of  exacting 
duties,  for  not  only  are  the  Chinese  law'-abiding,  but  they  have 
an  unofficial  machinery  in  their  elders  and  headmen  (who  are 
nominated  by  the  magistrate  wu’th  the  concurrence  of  the 
villagers),  by  whom  a  vast  amount  of  business,  which  in  other 
countries  would  come  before  higher  officials,  is  settled  in  accord¬ 
ance  wdth  immemorial  customs.  The  latter  vary  from  place  to 
place,  constituting  the  most  bewildering  maze  of  native  law  in 
existence,  but  they  are  perfectly  understood  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  wdiich  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  other  codes  in  more 
enlightened  countries.  The  important  fact  to  remember  is  that 
the  family— which  in  China,  be  it  remembered,  includes  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living — is  the  germ-cell  of  society,  and  that 
theories  of  individualism  will  gain  but  slowly  in  such  a  soil, 

\  second  interesting  point  about  Chinese  development  is  the 
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power  of  combination  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  their 
commercial  life.  Commercial  questions  are  settled  by  the  guilds 
which  exist  everywhere.  Long  before  the  advent  of  an  Imperial 
postage  the  merchants  had  a  highly-developed  system,  not  only 
of  letter  exchange,  but  for  sending  money.  The  native  postage 
hongs,  which  are  flourishing  concerns,  continue  to  compete 
successfully  even  with  an  Imperial  postal  system,  which  is  run 
at  a  loss.  Despite  a  currency  muddle,  which  is  the  despair  of 
foreigners,  the  Chinese  have  carried  on  banking  operations  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  facts  as  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  China’s  secret  societies — another  proof  of  a 
power  of  cohesion  and  self-government  among  her  people. 
Altogether,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese 
people  have  not  sunk  into  their  present  state  of  political  in¬ 
efficiency  for  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  their  society.  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that,  considering  especially  its  extent  of  area  and 
density  of  population,  China  has  been  extraordinarily  well  and 
peaceably  governed  in  the  past.  The  family  and  village  system, 
briefly  outlined,  wdiich  is  applied,  mnfatis  mutandis,  to  towns  or 
parts  of  towns,  has  provided  the  machinery  for  keeping  law  and 
order  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  with  the  maximum  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  people  themselves,  for  they  interpret  the  law 
and  put  it  in  force  in  their  own  persons.  Each  village,  each 
town,  each  province,  is  entirely  self-contained  and  autonomous. 

On  the  top  of  this  great  Chinese  social  edifice  is  superimposed 
the  Imperial  G-overnment.  The  original  idea,  which  was  para¬ 
mount  when  Mayers  wrote,  w^as  that  the  Imperial  officials  should 
not  assume  initiative  in  the  conduct  of  affairs;  should,  in  fact, 
not  so  much  govern  as  register,  check,  and  inspect  the  work  done 
by  the  provincial  authorities,  wdio,  however,  could  only  be 
removed,  degraded,  or  promoted  by  the  Central  Government. 
The  chih-hsien,  who  is  the  lowest  rung  in  the  official  ladder, 
oversees  the  village  elders;  he,  in  his  turn,  is  overlooked  by  the 
chih-fu,  or  prefect,  under  whom  there  are  several  districts;  and 
a  group  of  departments  forms  a  circuit  presided  over  by  the 
tao-tai.  The  next  grade  higher  is  that  of  the  fu-tai,  or  Governor 
of  a  province,  and  within  this  province,  as  has  been  said,  there 
is  complete  autonomy.  Its  only  duty  towards  the  Imperial 
Government  is  punctually  to  make  the  contribution  at  which  it  is 
assessed.  The  duties  of  the  fu-tai  have  been  summed  up  as 
“remit  the  tribute  and  keep  the  peace.”  Some  provinces  are 
grouped  together  under  a  Governor-General,  miscalled  by  Euro¬ 
peans  Viceroy,  but  the  real  chain  of  authority  is  completed  when 
the  ranks  betw'een  district  magistrate  and  provincial  governor 
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are  bridged.  Above  the  latter  there  is  only  the  Son  of  Heaven 
himself. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  system  would  not  be  complete  without 
some  description  of  the  Manchu  rulers,  who  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  have  imposed  themselves  on  the  Chinese.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  did  this  by  military  ascendancy.  The 
Chinese  were  essentially  peaceful,  and  again  and  again  their 
country  has  been  overrun  by  conquerors.  The  conquerors  usually 
ended  by  absorption  into  Chinese  life  and  civilisation.  The 
Manchus  determined  to  avoid  this  fate,  so  they  prohibited  inter¬ 
marriage,  and  formed  their  small  nation  into  a  caste  apart,  with 
a  clan  system  to  keep  them  together.  Notwithstanding  a 
general  impression  that  they  absorbed  all  patronage  worth 
having,  a  reliable  authority  considers  that  not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  posts  in  provincial  Governments  have  been  held 
recently  by  Manchus,  and  case  after  case  has  occurred  of 
Chinese  rising  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  the  Government. 
Nor  do  the  Imperial  clansmen  (Manchus  descended  from 
the  founders  of  the  dynasty)  form  a  permanent  titled  aris¬ 
tocracy.  At  the  thirteenth  generation  from  the  ruling  House 
they  are  merged  in  the  commoners.  There  are  only  eight 
hereditary  princes — the  “iron-capped”  or  “helmeted”  princes 
— and  there  are  a  few  Chinese  families,  such  as  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  Confucius,  who  enjoy  hereditary  rank,  hut  no  special 
privileges.  Every  career  in  China,  every  rank  and  power, 
has  hitherto  been  open  to  talent,  but  could  only  be  reached 
through  the  portals  of  literary  examination.  The  position  of 
the  Manchus  has  never,  therefore,  approached  in  despotism  that  of 
some  monarchies.  But,  since  all  the  higher  appointments  were 
made  by  the  Throne  from  the  lists  of  successful  literary  aspirants, 
who  were  dependent  upon  the  same  source  for  the  distribution 
of  the  superior  literary  degrees,  and  since  promotion  depended 
entirely  on  “giving  satisfaction,”  a  powerful  incentive  existed 
for  loyalty,  and  few  men  exhibited  any  real  independence.  It  is 
an  invariable  rule  that  no  official  should  ever  be  appointed  in 
his  own  native  province,  and  the  term  of  office  is  only  three' 
years,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  As  official  salaries  are 
absolutely  inadequate,  and  have  to  be  supplemented  by  local 
“squeeze,”  there  is  usually  little  chance  of  any  official  becoming 
too  intimately  allied  with  his  temporary  charge.  Too  much 
reprobation,  however,  need  not  be  expended  on  the  Chinese 
system  of  payment.  It  was  a  recognised  method  in  Western 
Europe  not  so  very  long  ago,  and  is  by  no  means  unknown  in 
Bnssia  to-day.  The  sum  which  the  taxation  of  a  province  is 
expected  to  yield  is  fixed  far  below  the  real  amount.  Beliable 
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estimates  of  the  amount  realisable  from  the  land  tax,  for  instance, 
give  between  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  and  four 
hundred  million  taels ;  the  reported  collection  was  recently  only 
twenty-six  millions,  while  the  actual  collection  was  probably 
well  over  one  hundred  millions.  In  any  case,  if  there  is  a  huge 
margin  between  w’hat  is  paid  into  the  Imperial  treasury  and 
what  must  have  been  collected,  there  is  an  even  greater  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  tax  collected  and  the  taxable  capacity  of  the 
land  as  estimated  by  such  observers  as  Sir  Eobert  Hart  and 
Mr.  George  Jamieson.  It  may  be  shrewdly  questioned  whether 
the  Chinese  landowner  will  find  himself  better  off,  at  the  first 
blush,  under  a  more  up-to-date  system  of  tax-collection. 

Works  of  public  utility  have  suffered  most  from  these  financial 
methods.  Necessary  repairs  and  upkeep  have  been  left 
undone  because  there  was  no  “squeeze”  to  be  got  on  small 
contracts,  while  large  expenditure  has  been  too  hastily  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  the  converse  reason.  But  the  point  I  am  endeavouring 
to  elucidate  is  that  the  internal  condition  of  China  has  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  masses  of  her  population,  been  sufficiently 
bad  to  warrant  revolutionary  methods.  Nor  is  the  outcry  for 
governmental  reform  pointed  directly  at  such  abuses  as  have 
been  described,  nor  at  a  system  which  appears  natural  and 
simple  to  the  vast  majority  of  Chinese,  nor  at  any  acts  of 
“oppression  ”  on  the  part  of  the  dynasty.  Had  the  Manchns 
been  able  to  put  forward  another  ruler  of  the  capacity  and  energy 
of  the  Empress-Dowager,  the  old  roqime  might  have  gone  on 
indefinitely.  And  yet,  especially  in  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
position  of  the  Chinese  and  their  ruling  House  had  undergone 
a  momentous  change,  which  was  bound  to  influence  the  future 
of  both. 

This  change  has  been  due  to  the  drawing  of  China  into  the 
arena  of  world  politics.  It  may  have  been  a  true  political 
instinct  which  warned  the  Manchns  that  contact  of  China  with 
the  “outer  barbarians”  would  be  fatal  to  their  rule.  Foreigners 
coming  into  contact  with  provincial  officials  appealed  over  their 
heads  to  Peking,  and  foreign  intercourse,  in  many  aspects,  made 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  body  at  Peking  with  special  authority 
to  deal  with  such  questions.  The  Tsunqli  Yamen,  or  Foreign 
Office,  came  info  being  in  1861,  and  from  being  a  department 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  judicious  shelving  of  inconvenient 
questions,  it  actually  became  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
State.  In  1901  it  was  abolished,  but  the  Grand  Council  which 
superseded  it  ^becoming  the  chief  of  the  “boards”  which  are 
supposed  to  form  a  hedge  of  advisers  round  the  Throne)  inherited 
its  power  and  authority.  Thus  a  Cabinet  actually  came  into 
being,  and.  although  it  nominally  possessed  no  executive  power. 
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yet,  being  formed  of  heads  of  departments,  it  exercised  very 
wide  authority.  The  abolition  of  the  Grand  Council  in  favour  of 
a  genuine  Cabinet,  responsible  to  the  newly-formed  Parliament, 
was  part  of  the  demand  for  reform  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  was  acceded  to  by  the  Government ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Chinese  declare  the  new  Cabinet  to  be  only  the  old 
Council — a  round  table,  instead  of  a  square  one,  making  the 
chief  difference.  Tt  is  apparent  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  shortcomings  of  Manchu  rulers  in  the  past,  they  avoided, 
until  the  exigencies  of  foreign  intercourse  drove  them  into  it, 
the  erection  of  a  chamber  which  would  stand  between  them  and 
the  people.  The  Chinese  accepted  the  personal  rule  of  a  theo¬ 
cratic  monarch.  They  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  rule  of 
a  non-responsible  Cabinet.  Moreover,  the  palace  politics, 
dominated  by  women  and  eunuchs,  which  irritated  Chinese 
statesmen  under  the  Empress-Dowager’s  regime,  became  in¬ 
tolerable  when  her  strong  personality  and  real  gift  for  govern¬ 
ment  were  removed.  There  is  considerable  exaggeration  in  the 
stories  which,  from  various  sources,  have  been  circulated  as  to 
the  power  of  eunuchs  and  other  features  of  palace  life,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  entourage  of  the  Manchu  court  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  development  of  reform  of  any  kind. 

But,  if  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  Manchns  at  Peking, 
and  the  assumption  of  pow’er  by  a  body  nominated  and  controlled 
by  them,  have  been  factors  in  the  Chinese  revolution,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  were  only  filling  up  the  cup  which  was 
already  overflowing  with  the  results  of  the  disastrous  foreign 
policv  of  the  last  half-century.  Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  with  .Japan,  has  corrected  the  perspective 
of  the  views  of  educated  Chinese.  The  school  of  thought  which 
in  our  own  country  and  the  United  States  preaches  the  doctrine 
that,  if  only  contented  and  inoffensive  to  the  outside  world,  one 
will  inevitably  be  able  to  live  in  peace,  cannot  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  history  of  European  intercourse  with  the 
Ear  East.  China,  albeit  a  materialistic  nation  in  many  ways, 
had  founded  her  whole  philosonhy  of  life  on  an  ethical  or  moral 
basis.  She  is  forced  by  the  logic  of  events  to  take  a  different 
standpoint.  ? 

She  has  seen  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  forced 
extra-territorial  rights  within  her  borders :  she  has  had  to  submit 
to  the  loss  of  slices  of  territory,  even  within  the  eighteen  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  she  has  acquiesced  perforce  in  the  pre-emption  by 
foreigners  of  special  rights  over  “spheres  of  influence”;  and  she 
has  watched  with  growing  suspicion  and  anger  the  economic 
conquest  of  large  sections  of  her  country  through  railway  and 
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mining  concessions  and  loans.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  many 
of  the  schemes  which  foreign  capital  have  promoted  were  to  her 
advantage — notably  the  railway  enterprises — but  it  is  intolerable 
to  patriotic  Chinese  that  there  should  be  lines,  not  only  built 
and  controlled  by  foreigners  within  her  borders,  but  actually 
owned  (as  is  the  case  with  the  French  line  in  Yunnan  and  the 
German  one  in  Shantung),  while  she  herself  is  prevented  from 
building  railways  in  what  is  still,  nominally,  her  own  territory 
of  Manchuria. 

The  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  has  meant  to  China 
the  entire  lopping  off  of  a  quondam  feudatory  State,  and  the 
practical  loss  of  her  great  northern  province  of  Manchuria. 
Under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  China  retains  rights  over 
Manchuria  which  might  be  the  instruments  of  recovering  that 
country  if  she  is  in  a  position  to  enforce  them.  This  settlement 
will  be  due  in  a  little  more  than  a  decade.  There  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.  To  a  foreign  observer  it  seems  an  almost  hopeless 
task  that  China,  internally  distracted,  should  attempt  that  re¬ 
organisation  which  alone  will  give  her  the  power  to  claim  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  and  Japanese  troops.  Yet  that  patriotic 
Chinese  dream  of  such  a  possibility  cannot  be  doubted.  This 
is  but  one  facet  of  that  great  question  of  foreign  relations  which 
is  the  true  compelling  force  in  the  face  of  which  China  must 
reform  or  perish.  Here  we  have  the  “imperious  necessity”  of 
which  Mayers  wrote.  Pressure  from  without  is  the  factor  which 
may  make  China  a  nation ,  equipped  as  modern  nations  must  be. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  imagine  that  a  great  number  of 
thoughtful  Chinese,  as  well  as  many  foreign  observers,  reached 
this  conclusion  some  time  ago.  It  is  seldom  difficult  to  find  out 
what  is  WTong — the  crux  of  the  question  lies  in  prescribing  the 
right  remedy.  Writing  many  times  in  the  last  twenty  years 
on  that  gradual  awakening  of  China  which  T  was  one  of  the 
first  to  diagnose,  T  have  always  insisted  on  the  fact  that  a 
purification  of  the  administrative  service  was  a  first  essential. 
And  yet  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  reformer’s 
tasks.  If  the  rather  vague  reports  which  reach  us  are  to  be  relied 
on,  there  is  at  present  a  conflict,  not  so  much  between  Im¬ 
perialists  and  reformers,  as  between  reformers  of  two  types — 
the  first,  anxious  to  preserve  a  dynasty  and  to  set  up  a  constitu¬ 
tion,  while  the  second  is  in  favour  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  The  latest  news,  as  this  article  goes  to  press,  is  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet  by  Yuan  Shih-kai,  who  has  apparently 
at  last  determined  to  take  the  monarchical  side.  But  the  Cabinet 
contains  names  of  men  who  are  not  likely  to  hold  office,  and  there 
are  other  evidences  that  it  is  a  “save-face”  expedient.  The  fact 
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that  many  of  the  reformers  have  been  educated  in  the  United 
States,  and,  during  a  sojourn  in  that  country,  which  cannot  have 
been  very  extended,  have  probably  seen  and  heard  only  the 
favourable  aspects  of  republican  government,  will  undoubtedly 
colour  the  political  conceptions  of  the  New  China.  The  crude 
ideas  of  students,  who  in  Japanese  universities  rubbed  off  their 
native  virtues  and  acquired  only  a  veneer  of  modern  thought, 
was  felt  to  be  a  danger  to  the  State  some  years  ago,  and  the 
number  allowed  to  go  to  Tokio  was  limited.  This  is  a  good  thing, 
for  the  kind  of  European  doctrine  of  the  “rights  of  man  ”  which 
was  acquired  at  third-hand  through  Japanese  sources  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  distort  the  vision  of  an  Oriental  without  giving  him  an 
Occidental  point  of  view.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning, 
at  first  hand,  what  are  the  theories  of  some  of  the  more  advanced 
reformers,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  they  are  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  changes  they  desire  to  make.  The  word 
“democracy”  is  not  to  them  a  shibboleth.  They  contemplate  a 
republic  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Manchus,  who 
stand  for  reaction  in  Chinese  politics,  but  they  intend  to  set  up 
a  strong  central  authority;  and,  following  the  precedent  of  the 
Turkish  revolution ,  that  authority  will,  at  all  events  to  begin  with, 
be  a  military  one. 

A  number  of  missions  have  been  dispatched  in  recent  years  to 
study  the  governmental  systems  of  the  world,  and  though  their 
terms  of  reference  were  probably  too  wide,  and  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  genuine  study  too  narrow  for  satisfactory  results,  yet 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  thus  gained  by  high  officials 
cannot  but  have  had  an  effect  on  the  tone  of  public  opinion. 
With  the  last*  sentence  is  reached  a  very  important  feature  in 
China’s  reform  movement.  A  genuine  public  opinion  has 
actually  begun  to  make  itself  felt  as  the  result  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  communications,  the  growth  of  the  Press,  and  the 
widening  of  the  scheme  of  education.  The  tone  of  that  opinion 
is  markedly  national,  and,  having  in  view  the  facts  already 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  foreign  relations,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  why  that  public  opinion  has  been  distinctly  anti-foreign. 
But  is  public  opinion  on  the  side  of  a  republic?  This  is  a 
question  which  no  European,  however  well-informed,  and 
jirobably  very  few  Chinese,  are  in  a  position  to  answer.  After 
all,  the  proportion  of  foreign-trained  and  educated  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket  in  the  four  Inindnat  millions  of  China’s  estimated 
population. 

A  republic  such  as  Sun  Yat  Sen  is  said  to  favour  would  be  a 
federation  of  States,  on  the  United  States  model,  though  with 
important  differences.  The  autonomy  of  the  Chinese  pro- 
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vinces  suggests  that  the  model  would  be  an  easy  oue  to  follow. 
Already  the  provinces  have  local  parliaments,  or  assemblies,  and 
a  fully-equipped  machinery  for  local  self-government.  They 
enjoy,  as  do  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  right  to  recruit  a  local 
militia,  and,  indeed,  the  provincial  armies  of  China  are  probably 
the  most  efficient  (or  the  least  inefficient)  forces  in  the  Empire. 
They  are  fiscally  independent,  save  for  certain  Government 
monopolies,  and,  although  there  are  Imperial  customs,  yet  there 
are  also  local  or  “  native  ”  customs  which  supply  a  portion  of 
the  provincial  revenue.  In  short,  there  are  many  reasons  and 
circumstances  which  point  to  the  possibility  of  China  being 
successfully  split  up  into  autonomous  States.  The  real  difficulty 
begins  when  we  try  to  provide  the  connecting-link  to  federate 
those  States  into  a  homogeneous  whole. 

Where  would  be  the  federal  capital?  Peking  is  the  capital  of 
the  Manchus.  It  is  not  essentially  the  capital  of  a  Chinese 
empire  or  republic.  In  the  third  century  there  were  three 
kingdoms  and  three  capitals ;  later  on  there  were  the  two  king¬ 
doms  of  the  North  and  South,  with  the  Yangtsze  as  the  dividing 
line.  Nanking  was  the  capital  of  the  South,  which  was  the 
Chinese  kingdom.  It  was  not  till  the  seventh  century  that  the 
Sung  dynasty  re-united  the  empire ;  in  the  twelfth  century 
Kai-feng  was  the  capital,  until  it  fell  before  Tartar  invasions, 
when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved,  first  to  Nanking  and 
afterwards  to  Hangchow.  The  Mongol  Emperor  Kublai  Khan 
fixed  his  capital  at  Peking,  and  it  remained  there  during  the 
native  Ming  dynasty,  which  was  replaced  in  1644  by  the  Manchu 
Tsing  dynasty.  But  the  position  of  the  capital  has  never  been 
satisfactory  to  the  Chinese,  and  one  remembers  the  advice  of 
Gordon  when  the  Russian  advance  threatened,  “Move  your 
queen  bee  to  Nanking.” 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  federal  capital  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Australia  has  been  met  by  the  erection  of  a  new  city.  No 
such  way  out  would  be  open  in  overcrowded  China ;  and  the  rival 
claims  of  provinces  which  contain  Canton  (second,  if  not  first, 
in  population),  or  the  great  cities  of  the  Yangtsze,  would  be 
extremely  hard  to  settle.  This  may  appear  a  trivial  difficulty, 
but  it  is  only  typical  of  a  factor  in  the  situation  which  could  not 
he  ignored  — inter-provincial  jealousy.  The  Chinese  are  intensely 
provincial,  and  the  extent  of  country  in  the  eighteen  provinces 
which  they  inhabit,  though  not  so  great  as  the  United  States,  is 
practically  continental,  while  the  differences  of  speech,  character, 
and  interests  vary  far  more  than  in  the  American  Republic. 

The  root  idea  of  democratic  government  is  that  of  individual 
responsibility  and  liberty.  Political  power  is,  theoretically. 
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divided  iuto  as  many  fractions  as  there  are  citizens,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  by  this  means  an  automatic  check  will  be  provided 
on  the  inevitable  tendency  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  gather¬ 
ing  power  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  How  far  practice  is  from 
theory  may  be  judged  from  the  present  character  of  the  American 
Senate,  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  growing  power  of  the  Trusts. 
It  even  appears  as  if  we  are  bound  to  move,  politically,  in  a 
circle,  from  autocracy  to  autocracy,  since  there  is  no  evidence 
anywhere  that  democracy,  as  a  principle,  survives  the  exigencies 
of  practical  administration.  The  question  is  how  far  the  theories 
of  republican  government  would  be  intelligible  to  the  Chinese 
masses,  how  far  they  are  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  those  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  would  be  placed  upon  them.  Although  democratic 
in  a  social  sense,  China  is  not  democratic  in  a  political  one.  To 
descend  from  first  principles  to  actual  facts,  it  seems  likely  that 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  genuinely  democratic  system  would 
throw  the  whole  political  power  into  the  hands,  not  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  of  groups.  The  power  of  these  groups,  such  as  the 
secret  societies,  the  commercial  guilds,  or  the  families  in  certain 
districts,  would  be  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  true  democratic 
government.  They  have  been  kept  in  check,  hitherto,  by  the 
centralised  administration,  with  its  many  safeguards,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  retaining  a  strong  hold  on 
that  administration,  especially  in  view  of  the  extremely  difl5cult 
reforms  that  have  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  fact  that  there  can 
be  but  few  Chinese  as  yet  educated  sufficiently  in  modern  methods 
to  supervise  those  reforms.  At  its  best  a  republican  form  of 
government  imposes  on  the  individual  citizen  a  responsibility  for 
which  the  Chinese  millions  are  not  ready ;  at  its  worst  it  means 
government  by  an  oligarchy,  as  in  Mexico.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  republic  on  the  Mexican  or  South  American  model 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  Chinese  system,  or 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  people  who  already  enjoy  so  large  a 
measure  of  political  freedom.  And  yet  some  form  of  central 
control  must  be  devised  to  replace  the  semi-divine  monarch,  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  focussing-point  in 
social,  religious,  and  political  life. 

The  question  of  whether  or  no  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  inaugurated  with  a  sufficiently  strong  central 
power  to  hold  the  provluces  together  is  very  largely  a  question 
of  personalities.  Whether  the  States  of  America  could  ever  have 
been  united  without  the  genius  of  Washington  and  Hamilton, 
whether  the  German  Empire  is  the  creation  of  circumstance  or 
of  Bismarck,  and  how  far  Italy  owes  her  national  unity  to 
Garibaldi  or  Cavour,  are  interesting  speculations  not  without 
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bearing  on  the  Chinese  situation,  but  with  this  difference — China 
is  at  present  united  in  one  empire  under  an  ancient  systeiil ;  all 
these  other  States  had  to  be  brought  together.  With  them  it 
was  a  case  of  an  abdication  of  individual  power  in  order  to 
form  a  federal  power.  With  China  it  appears  that  the  central 
power  will  have  to  be  weakened  in  order  to  give  strength  to 
the  provinces.  At  least,  no  other  interpretation  is  possible, 
unless  the  government  is  to  be  “the  old  shop  under  a  new 
signboard,”  an  autocratic  form  of  government  under  a  republican 
name.  Then  arises  the  question  :  Where  is  the  man  who  can 
replace,  by  virtue  of  strength,  wisdom,  and  public  confidence, 
the  dynasty  which  has  hitherto  held  its  place  as  a  semi-divine 
institution,  the  apex  of  the  family  life  of  the  nation?  European 
publications  have  been  busily  canvassing  the  claims  of  one  or 
two  men  to  become  “the  father  of  the  people.”  Opinion  (in 
Europe  and  America)  seems  to  be  divided  between  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
a  devoted  revolutionary  propagandist,  and  Yuan  Shih-kai,  a 
clever  and  able  opportunist.  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
Yuan,  regarded  by  the  Manchus  as  their  only  remaining  chance, 
because  he  once  before  saved  the  Empress-Dowager  at  the  expense 
of  the  Keform  movement,  is  neither  a  Washington  nor  a 
Bismarck.  He  is  not  entirely  trusted  by  either  party  in  the 
State,  and  although  his  real  ability  is  recognised,  he  is  not  as 
universally  acclaimed  in  China  as  in  the  Western  world.  The 
panegyrics  poured  out  on  him  have  not  always  pleased  Chinese 
readers,  who  are  a  little  tired  of  hearing  that  he  is  their  “one 
strong  man.”  At  the  present  time  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
come  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence.  As  for  Dr.  Sun,  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  an  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  apostle  of 
reform  to  say  that  he  is  neither  a  Garibaldi  nor  a  Cavour. 
Whether  he  is  a  Mazzini  remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  plans,  as  given  to  me  by 
the  reformers,  of  a  military  domination  to  last  for  a  term  of 
years,  followed  by  a  transition  period,  and  leading  up  to  full 
constitutional  government.  Even  at  this  last  stage  they  propose 
to  retain  a  check  on  the  democracy;  first,  by  keeping  that  ex¬ 
amination  system,  to  which  the  Chinese  are  so  well  accustomed, 
and  having  a  standard  for  voters:  and  second,  by  expanding 
another  familiar  institution,  the  Board  of  Censors,  into  an 
Inspectorate,  under  central  control,  to  check  abuses  and  draw 
attention  to  needed  reforms.  Whether  the  ardent  spirits,  who 
have  placed  the  purification  of  the  administration  and  the  abolition 
of  the  queue,  foot-binding,  domestic  slavery,  and  the  abuse  of 
opium  on  the  list  of  reforms  to  be  tackled  in  their  first  years  of 
reconstruction,  will  be  strong  enough  to  persist  wdth  their  policy 
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remains  to  be  seen.  Unfortunately  for  the  theory  of  a  strong 
central  military  power  the  germ  of  it  does  not,  at  present,  exist, 
as  it  did  in  Turkey,  in  a  unified  army  under  central  control.  The 
Chinese  armies,  apart  from  the  Manchu,  Chinese,  and  Mongol 
bannermen  and  the  official  army  (which  exists  largely  on  paper), 
are  raised  and  maintained  in  the  provinces,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  secure  unity  of  action,  especially  after  the  first  shock  of  collision 
is  over.  There  appears  to  be  no  military  leader  of  sufficient 
experience  and  outstanding  reputation  to  be  universally 
acclaimed.  The  reformers  are  securing  the  services  of  General 
Homer  Lea,  a  well-known  American  writer  on  military  questions, 
as  an  adviser,  but  if  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  is  to  be 
the  first  President  of  the  new  republic,  he,  as  a  civilian,  will 
have  some  difficulty  with  the  military  authorities.  At  one  time 
Yuan  Shih-kai  commanded  a  force  which  was  superior  to  any 
other  in  China,  but  it  is  tw'o  years  since  he  retired,  and  it  is  not 
clear  that  his  military  prestige  has  survived.  If  he  persists  in 
[cropping  up  the  dynasty  there  will  probably  bo  a  split,  northern 
China  remaining  monarchical  and  the  centre  and  south  setting 
up  a  republic  or  republics.  Such  a  settlement  cannot  be  perma¬ 
nent,  and  as  it  w'ould  inevitably  open  the  door  for  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  true  interests  of  China,  that  it 
wdll  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

No  one  with  any  regard  for  his  reputation  cares  to  commit 
himself  to  predictions  about  China,  which  is  a  country  where 
the  unexpected  always  happens.  But  that  she  is  at  last  awake 
is  abundantly  clear,  and  she  wall  wrestle  through  her  difficulties 
if  she  is  given  a  fair  chance.  The  impression  gained  from  a 
study  of  her  social  and  political  conditions  is  that,  as  she  already 
possesses  the  essentials  of  democratic  liberty,  she  need  not  be  too 
much  concerned  wdth  the  actual  label  attached  to  her  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  since  foreign  relations  of  an  unusually 
delicate  and  complex  character  are  the  basic  causes  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  it  w’ould  be  idle  for  the  reformers  to  set  up  any  rule  which 
did  not  include  a  strong  central  government,  w'hich  alone  will 
he  capable  of  placing  the  army,  navy,  and  finances  of  China  on  a 
modern  and  efficient  basis  and  of  securing  for  her  in  the  world  that 
position  to  which  her  size,  w’enlth,  and  the  character  of  her  people 
entitle  her. 

Archibald  B.  CoLQUHorN. 
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THE  I’ERIL  OE  INVASION  ;  ITALY’S  “BOLT  FROM 
THE  BLUE.” 

Lord  Roberts  has  repeatedly  warned  the  British  people  of  the 
peril  of  invasion — “a  bolt  from  the  blue.”  He  and  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  have  pictured  an  armada  secretly  organised 
by  a  neighbouring  and  apparently  friendly  Power,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  British  Fleet,  convoyed  across  the  North  Sea  and 
landed  on  our  shores  before  the  inhabitants  were  awake  in  the 
morning,  or  any  adequate  measures  could  be  taken  for  defence.  It 
has  been  insisted  that  when  the  Expeditionary  Force  is  engaged 
oversea  would  be  an  enemy’s  opportunity ;  then  the  Navy  might 
be  eluded  or  decoyed  away,  and  the  Territorial  Army,  which 
(with  a  residue  of  regulars  and  reservists)  would  alone  remain, 
would  be  no  fit  force  for  meeting  trained  and  seasoned  troops,  the 
very  pick  of  a  Continental  army. 

The  consoling  argument  that  the  British  Isles  have  not  been 
seriously  invaded  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  immune  from  this  peril  so  long  as  a  sufficient  and 
efficient  Navy  is  maintained,  has  been  met — and  quite  fairly 
met — by  the  reminder  that  the  construction  of  railways,  and 
the  development  of  steam  transportation  at  sea,  have  changed 
all  the  conditions  of  invasion  even  since  the  time  of  Napoleon. 
The  experience  of  the  past,  it  has  been  urged,  is  no  safe  guide  to 
the  future,  and  in  any  case  the  results  of  invasion  w'ould  be 
so  grievous,  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  w^ell- 
being  of  the  whole  Empire,  that  no  risks  ought  to  be  taken. 

At  last  Italy  has  provided  an  object-lesson.  Italy,  one  of  the 
great  naval  and  military  Powers,  has  carried  out  the  invasion 
of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  For  the  first  time  in  European  history 
since  railways  were  laid  to  facilitate  the  mobilisation  of  an 
expeditionary  force  on  the  coast  and  steam  gave  to  ships  a 
measure  of  mobility  that  they  never  possessed  in  the  days  of 
sails,  a  military  force  has  been  safely  conveyed  across  the  sea  and 
disembarked  on  the  exposed  littoral  of  a  country  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  an  island,  since  it  has  on  one  side  the  sea 
and  on  the  others  either  illimitable  stretches  of  desert  or  neutral 
territory.  Tripoli  has  been  very  aptly  described  as  “an  over¬ 
grown  Arab  oasis  ”  ;  it  is  backed  by  sterile  hills  and  possesses 
a  hinterland  of  leagues  of  sand.  Tripoli  could  not  be  more 
isolated — more  completely  cut  off  from  such  land  communications 
as  would  have  given  promise  of  reinforcements  for  its  defence  if 
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it  were  completely  surrounded  by  water  like  Great  Britain  itself. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  close  maritime  parallel  between  Tripoli  and 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  the 
other.  The  North  Sea,  which  German  transports  would  have  to 
traverse,  is  four  hundred  miles  broad,  while  from  Naples,  the 
chief  Italian  port  of  embarkation  for  the  expeditionary  force  to 
Tri|)oli,  the  distance  is  about  five  hundred  miles.  The  Italian 
operation  thus  furnishes  an  ideal  geographical  parallel  for  the 
illustration  of  Lord  Roberts’s  views  as  to  the  British  peril  of 
invasion. 

Then,  again,  Italy  succeeded  in  launching  a  “bolt  from  the 
blue,”  thanks  to  the  disorganisation  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
and  the  absence  of  such  an  efficient  secret  service  as  might  have 
given  timely  warning  of  Italy’s  preparations.  The  peoples  of 
Europ^,  and  least  of  all  the  Government  of  Turkey,  had  no  inkling 
of  Italian  plans.  It  is  now  known  that  throughout  last  summer 
— in  fact,  ever  since  the  Panther's  arrival  off  Morocco  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe — the  Italian  Cabinet  had  been  preparing 
for  the  invasion  of  Tripoli.  A  series  of  veiled  and  evidently  in¬ 
spired  articles  in  the  Rome  papers  appeared  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  dealing  very  guardedly  with  the  quarrel  with  Turkey, 
prepared  the  Italian  people  for  some  more  energetic  measures  than 
had  hitherto  been  adopted  against  the  Porte.  These  articles  did 
not,  of  course,  suggest  even  remotely  the  possibility  of  a  forcible 
seizure  of  Tripoli,  but  merely  prepared  the  Italian  nation  for 
developments.  The  Times  alone — and  that  paper  only  once,  on 
September  13th — referred  to  these  articles,  and  then  with  no 
prominence.  It  is  now  known  officially  that  Italy  did  not  even 
confide  her  plans  to  her  allies — Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.’ 
She  planned  secretly  and  her  purpose  was  to  wait  until  her  pre¬ 
parations — naval  and  military —were  complete,  and  then,  at  a 
moment  when  Europe  was  absorbed  in  one  of  the  crises  which 
marked  the  Franco-German  negotiations  in  connection  with 
Morocco,  to  throw  down  the  gage,  invade  Tripoli  by  the  lightning 
use  of  her  navy  and  army  in  co-operation,  and  present  Europe 
with  a  fait  accompli  before  the  Powers  could,  if  they  would, 
intervene.  These  were  Italy’s  plans.  Suddenly  Turkey  received 
an  ultimatum  to  cede  Tripoli,  twenty-four  hours  only  for  acquies¬ 
cence  was  allowed,  and  then  the  fleet  proceeded  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  expeditionary  force,  under  General  Caneva,  to  which  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  taking  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Italy’s  design, 

(1)  The  Austrian  Prime  Minister  (Baron  Gautsch),  on  October  24th,  stated  : 
“That  Italy  did  not  first  of  all  acquaint  her  allies  with  her  intention  was,  as 
the  Government  knew,  due  to  Italy’s  friendly  consideration  for  her  allies  ’’ 
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the  character  of  tlie  expeditionary  force  must  be  studied.  The 
military  correspondent  of  The  Times  on  October  7th  put  the 
numbers  at  “possibly  35,000  men,”  and  stated  that  “adding  the 
crews  of  the  transports  ...  it  is  very  likely  true  that  there  may 
be  50,000  all  told  with  the  armada.”  On  October  10th,  however, 
he  corrected  this  estimate  and  stated  that  “in  round  numbers  the 
combatant  strength  of  General  Caneva’s  command  may  be  set 
down  at  *25,000  rifles,  1,000  sabres,  and  100  guns.”  The  special 
correspondent  at  Tripoli,  on  October  6th,  announced  that  General 
Caneva  had,  with  supplementary  troops,  “about  25,000  in  all.” 
The  strength  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  was 
about  4,000. 

The  conditions  for  this  warlike  operation  on  the  part  of  Italy 
were  ideal.  Italy  is  one  of  the  world’s  great  naval  Powers  ;  she 
possesses  war  material  which  in  tonnage  comes  next  in  order  after 
that  of  France,  and  the  character  of  her  personnel,  and  the  care 
taken  in  its  training,  have  always  gained  the  admiration  of  sailors. 
September  is  the  month  in  which  naval  and  military  manoeuvres 
are  usually  carried  out  in  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  it  was  possible, 
therefore,  to  have  the  fleet  mobilised  and  a  large  part  of  the  army 
on  a  war  footing  without  attracting  attention.  Nearly  three 
months  were  devoted  to  the  naval  and  military  preparations, 
which  were  pressed  forward  wdth  admirable  smoothness  and 
without  attracting  attention.  Before  the  ultimatum  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  the  wdiole  Italian  navy  was  at  sea  ready  to  execute 
the  Government’s  policy  with  eclat,  and,  supported  by  the 
military  arm,  it  was  hoped  that  Italy  would  take  Europe — not 
excluding  the  Italian  allies,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary— 
completely  by  surprise,  and  present  a  fait  accompli  before  an 
opportunity  had  occurred  for  the  European  concert — or  rather 
European  pandemonium — to  intervene,  even  if  it  agreed  in  dis¬ 
approval  of  Italy’s  abrupt  method  of  dealing  with  Turkey.  Time 
was  the  very  essence  of  the  Italian  scheme. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Italian  fleet  was  mobilised,  Italy 
had  absolute  command  of  the  sea.  A  small — an  insignificant — 
Turkish  naval  force,  but  containing  })ractically  all  the  effective 
ships  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  w’as,  it  is  true,  at  Beyrut  under  its 
British  officers,  Bear-Admiral  Hugh  Williams  and  his  staff,  wIkui 
the  ultimatum  expired.  Italy  was  bound  to  give  it  safe  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles  in  order  to  enable  the  British  officers — 
neutrals — to  land.  Once  this  squadron— two  battleships,  the 
obsolete  vessels  sold  by  Germany  to  her  “friend,”  and  a  few 
cruisers — had  entered  the  Dardanelles  and  obtained  safety,  it 
remained  there,  as  it  was  bound  to  remain  in  face  of  such  over¬ 
whelming  odds.  Italy,  without  firing  a  gun  or  discharging  a 
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torpedo,  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  sea  so  desirable  for  the 
execution  in  orderly  fashion  of  an  invasion  scheme.  Lord 
Roberts — with  his  knowledge  as  a  field-marshal  of  sea  transport 
and  naval  affairs — has  always  urged  that  only  a  merely  temporary 
and  local  command  of  the  sea  w'as  necessary  to  enable  an  invasion 
scheme  to  be  carried  out  :  Italy  was  infinitely  more  fortunate, 
because  for  all  practical  purposes  of  war  the  Turkish  navy  did 
not  exist. 

Nor  was  this  Italy’s  only  advantage.  Italy  had  command  of 
the  sea,  and  Tripoli  was  in  all  essential  respects  an  island — a 
place  completely  surrounded  by  sea  and  sand.  Therefore  Turkey 
could  take  no  steps  to  reinforce  the  few  thousand  soldiers  on  whom 
the  defence  of  her  threatened  territory  devolved,  with  such 
assistance  as  Arabs  might  lend.  Both  Powers  can  place  in  tin* 
field  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  men.  But  the  loss  of  the 
sea-command  by  Turkey,  owing  to  her  naval  inferiority,  meant 
that  her  army  was  imprisoned  in  Europe  and  could  not  strike 
a  blow  for  her  African  possessions.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  Turkey  to  gather  up  her  immense  military  strength  and  deal 
with  the  Italian  invaders,  because  the  Italian  fleet  held  the  only 
route — the  sea — by  which  reinforcements  could  be  dispatched. 

Such  were  the  military  plans  of  Italy,  long  and  carefully 
jirepared.  The  subsequent  events — the  actual  sequence  of  the 
war — may  be  best  revealed  in  diary  form,  so  as  to  call  to  mind 
not  only  Italy’s  action,  but  the  atmosphere  in  Europe  at  the 
time — one  of  terror  of  a  general  conflagration. 

Opening  of  the  War. 

•Tune  22n(i. — The  Coronation  of  King  George  (a)  preceded  by  a  calm 
throughout  Europe;  (b)  marked  by  the  presence  in  London  of  the  German 
Crown  Prince  and  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  whole  world;  (c) 
followed  by  many  prophecies  of  a  period  of  pence  and  good  will  in  the  west. 

•Tidy  .Srd. — The  German  gunboat  Panther  arrives  at  Agadir;  reopening  of 
the  TMorocco  question  by  Germany,  with  a  consequent  unsettling  of  the 
Muropean  situation. 

.Inly  (middle). — Italy  decides  to  make  preparations  for  the  seizure  of 
Tripoli,  taking  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  l'hiroj)e  with  the  Morocco 
crisis.  Complete  silence  of  the  Italian  Press. 

•Tuly,  Aug.,  and  Sept. — Franco-German  negotiations  continue.  Great 
Britain  supporting  France. 

Aug.  2.')th-Sept.  14th. — Articles  in  Italian  papers — apparently  inspired — 
foreshadowing  energetic  measures  against  Turkey,  and  prejiaring  the  Italian 
nation  for  strong  action  by  the  Government. 

Sept.  18th-22nd. — Grave  European  crisis  owing  to  Germany’s  attitude 
towards  France.  Orders  issued  to  the  British  Fleet  in  view  of  possible 
eventualities. 

Slump  on  the  Berlin  Bourse  owing  to  the  fear  of  an  immediate  outbreak 
of  war.  Great  financiers  in  Berlin  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  peace. 
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Sept.  23rd. — An  agreement  between  France  and  Germany  on  the  former’s 
status  in  Morocco  reached.  Crisis  ended. 

Sept.  25th. — First  news  published  of  Italy’s  demand  upon  Turkey  for 
tlie  cession  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica. 

Sept.  28th. — Ultimatum  handed  to  the  Ottoman  Government  demanding 
the  cession  of  Tripoli  and  the  whole  of  Cyrenaica,  “in  default  of  which  the 
Italian  Government  will  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  measures  destined  to  secure  the  occupation." 

Entire  fleet  of  Italy  having  heen  mobilised  on,  or  about.  Sept.  19th,  it 
is  announced  that  it  has  left  for  its  war  stations. 

The  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent  at  Rome  telegraphs  : — 

“  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to  obtain  or  send  full  details 
about  the  expedition,  but  it  may  be  stated  beforehand  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  fully  studied  and  prepared  for  a  long  time  past.  It 
is  expected  that  they  will  have  the  success  hoped  for,  and  be  worthy  of 
Italy  and  her  navy  and  army.” 

Sept.  29th,  2.30  p.m. — Ultimatum  expires  and  war  opens. 

Oct.  1st. — Italian  squadron  arrives  off  Tripoli  and  destroyer  enters  the 
harbour  and  demands  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Turkish  authorities  refuse 
Oct.  2nd-3rd. — Turkish  troops  withdraw  to  interior,  leaving  only  a  small 
force  in  the  few  forts,  armed  with  obsolete  guns. 

Oct.  3rd,  3.30  p.m. — Bombardment  of  Tripoli  by  the  fleet  begins. 

Oct.  4th. — Bombardment  continues,  and  a  portion  of  the  Italian  naval 
brigade  lands  to  the  west  of  the  town. 

Oct.  5th. — Tripoli  formally  occupied. 

Sailing  of  the  Expeditionary  Force. 

Oct.  7th  (Saturday). — The  military  correspondent  of  The  Times  states: — 

“  The  first  transports  to  leave  were  naturally  those  from  the  most 
northerly  ports  of  embarkation,  namely,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Ancona. 
From  Genoa  the  first  transports  left  on  Wednesday  night.  They  shouhi 
have  picked  up  the  Naples  convoy  on  Thursday  night  and  have  reached 
the  Straits  of  Messina  yesterday  morning,  at  which  time  the  transports 
coming  from  tlie  Adriatic  should  also  have  arrived  if  the  movement 
had  been  well  arranged. 

“.Allowing  the  greater  part  of  Friday  for  marshalling  the  convoy, 
which  is  said  to  consist  of  60  ships,  and  assuming  that  it  might  be 
considered  advisable  to  reach  the  coast  of  Tripoli  at  dawn  in  order  to 
have  a  long  spell  of  light  for  the  landing  operations,  it  is  possible  that 
this  morning  may  see  the  armada  off  the  coast  of  North  Africa.^ 
"Delays  are  possible  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  ships,  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  and  reports  of  hostile  naval  operations,2  but  there  is  no  certain 
proof  at  present  that  there  is  much  amiss  with  the  Italian  plan,  for 
the  execution  of  which  preparations  appear  to  have  been  very  thoroiigli 
and  complete.” 

Oct.  10th  (morning). — First  detachment  of  the  expeditionary  force  lands 
at  Marsa  Tobruk,  a  bay  700  miles  to  the  east  of  Tripoli,  without  incident. 
(The  Times,  Oct.  11th.) 

Oct.  1 1th. — Nineteen  transports  conveying  Italian  troops  to  Tripoli  seen 
to  the  north-east  of  Malta,  escorted  by  three  battleships,  one  cruiser,  and 
eight  torpedo-boats. 

(1)  As  will  be  seen  this  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled. 

(2)  Turkey  had  no  men-of-war  with  which  to  take  hostile  action. 
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Oct.  11th,  3  p.m. — The  van  of  the  Italian  expeditionary  force  arrives  at 
Tripoli  in  two  ocean  liners.  “I  strongly  suspect,”  The  Times's  special  corre¬ 
spondent  telegraphs,  ‘‘that  the  arrival  was  due  to  an  urgent  appeal  by 
the  navy  for  troops.” 

Work  of  Disembarkation. 

Oct.  12th  (morning). — The  nineteen  transports  conveying  the  second 
division  of  the  expeditionary  army  arrive  at  Tripoli  escorted  by  part  of  the 
Italian  fleet  and  disembarkation  begins  at  once  and  proceeds  smoothly. 
Besides  the  escort  accompanying  the  transports,  their  passage  w-as  further 
protected  by  a  chain  of  war  vessels  extending  to  within  180  miles  of  Tripoli, 
and  consisting  of  the  torpedo-cruiser  Coatit  and  a  number  of  destroyers  and 
sea-going  torpedo-boats.  (Reuter’s  correspondent  at  Tripoli.)  No  stores 
landed. 

The  military  correspondent  of  The  Times  admits  that 

“  There  is  some  evidence  of  disappointment  in  Italy  that  the  dispatch 
of  the  armada  has  been  so  long  delayed,”  but  he  claims,  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  apparently,  that  there  is  “  no  military  need  for  haste.” 

Oct.  1.3th. — General  Caneva,  Commander-in-Chief,  lands  at  Tripoli  amid 
the  salutes  of  the  fleet. 

Oct.  14th. — Disembarkation  of  the  impedimenta  of  the  first  division  of 
the  expeditionary  force  still  proceeds. 

Completion  of  the  Invasion. 

Oct.  15th. — Fourteen  transports  conveying  the  last  portion  of  the  first 
division  of  the  Italian  expedition  drop  anchor  off  Tripoli  and  disembarkation 
begins. 

Oct.  17th. — Italian  transports,  convoyed  by  warships  under  Admiral 
Aubrey,  sail  from  Port  Augusta  and  Syracuse  for  Bengazi  and  Derna. 

Oct.  18th. — Derna  is  bombarded  by  Italian  warships. 

Oct.  19th. — Bombardment  of  Bengazi  and  troops  land.  Second  convoy 
of  troops  arrives  off  Bengazi,  escorted  by  eleven  men-of-war. 

The  Times’s  special  correspondent  at  Tripoli  states  : — 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  first  division  complete  constitutes  the 
legitimate  expeditionary  force  for  Tripoli;  the  other  mobilised  division 
will  be  split  up  and  will  supply  detachments  for  Homs,  Bengazi,  and 
Bomba,  and  for  the  base  of  the  troops  here.  The  staff  announces  that 
all  the  troops  now  landed  belong  to  the  first  division. 

‘‘It  seems  to  me  a  model  of  completeness,  judged  by  the  standards 
of  European  warfare;  but,  as  an  expeditionary  force,  the  rationing  of  it 
and  of  the  big  field  artillery  horses  will  be  a  slow  affair  from  an  open 
roadstead,  in  spite  of  the  auxiliary  transport  provided  by  Sicilian 
feluccas.” 

The  Times’s  special  correspondent  at  Tripoli  in  another  message  tele¬ 
graphs  : — ■ 

“  The  Italians  may  congratulate  themselves  that  the  weather  has 
held  for  the  disembarkation  here.  Matters  have  become  difficult 
before  Homs,  where  a  landing  is  delayed  owing  to  the  weather,  though 
the  fleet  has  fulfilled  its  duty  in  the  reduction  of  the  land  defences.  At 
Derna  similar  difficulties  were  encountered.” 

Oct.  20th. — Reuter  reports  from  Tripoli  that  the  landing  operations  have 
been  seriously  impeded  by  bad  weather,  but  that  on  the  19th  work  was 
resumed. 

Oct.  2‘2nd. — The  disembarkation  of  troops,  both  at  Bengazi  and  Homs, 
proceeds  all  day  without  any  disturbance. 
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A  wireless  message  received  at  Tripoli  from  Derna  announces  successful 
occupation  of  that  place. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  this  diary  of  the  war  further 
and  trace  the  fortunes — or,  more  coiTectly,  the  misfortunes — of 
the  Italian  troops.  As  a  study  in  invasion  the  story  is  complete. 
The  feat  of  transportation  across  a  maritime  track  of  about  the 
same  width  as  the  North  Sea  provides  in  itself  sufficient  material 
for  consideration  for  the  moment. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  experiences  of  the  transports,  liut 
it  is  known  that  the  sea  passage  somewhat  resembled  the  voyage 
of  the  Baltic  Fleet.  The  troops,  unused  to  the  sea — an  element 
full  of  mystery  and  danger  to  landsmen — ^vere  in  a  state  of 
terror.  Such  men-of-war  as  Turkey  possessed  were  known  to 
be  inside  the  Dardanelles;  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  with  no  little 
flourish  of  achievement,  had  dealt  with  the  little  Customs’  gun¬ 
boats  in  the  Adriatic,  and  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  Turkey 
had  not  a  single  submarine.  Yet  the  soldiers,  in  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  were  panic-stricken  as  the  string  of  trans|-K)rts ,  with 
their  heavy  naval  guard,  supplemented  by  a  chain  of  mosquito 
craft,  moved  at  a  ten-knot  speed  towards  Tripoli.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  of  sixty  ships,  as  has  been  stated,  moved  in  sections.  Each 
section  was  a  straggling  mob  of  shipping ;  the  captains  had  no 
knowledge  how  to  manmuvre  their  vessels  in  company,  or  to 
keep  station  like  men-of-war,  and  the  danger  of  collision,  ever 
present  by  day,  w’as  so  imminent  by  night  that  the  ships  almost 
stopped.  To  the  soldiers  the  night  conditions  were  thus  worse 
than  those  by  day ;  every  shadow  on  the  water  was  some  im¬ 
possible,  mysterious  craft  of  the  enemy  destined  to  launch 
torpedoes  and  send  them  to  the  bottom.  If  only  there  was  a 
Pierre  Loti  or  a  Kipling  on  board,  what  a  picture  we  may  yet 
have  of  this  armada,  split  up  into  sections  and  sent  forth  with 
loads  of  terror-stricken  landsmen.  The  actual  achievement  bore 
no  resemblance  to  a  “bolt  from  the  blue”;  the  only  blueness 
that  there  was  assailed  the  spirits  of  the  troops. 

In  the  light  of  Italy’s  achievement,  all  preconceived  opinions 
on  the  question  of  invasion  must  be  revised.  Here  we  have  not 
the  theory,  but  the  practice  of  invasion  as  carried  out  by  a  great 
I’ower  with  the  advantages  of 

(1)  absolute  and  permanent  command  of  the  sea ; 

(2)  over  a  million  tons  of  steam  shipping  capable  of  being 
utilised  for  army  transport ;  and 

(3)  a  vast  military  organisation  numbering  about  one  and  a 
quarter  million  men. 

In  preparing  the  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Tripoli  and 
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Cyrenaica,  the  Government  at  Rome  had  the  advice  of  the 
most  competent  staffs  at  the  War  Office  and  at  the  Admiralty, 
and  from  the  first  moment  that  war  threatened  the  Italian 
authorities  had  the  benefit  of  a  practically  unanimous  public 
opinion  in  support  of  their  policy. 

Time  was  believed  to  be  the  essential  factor  of  success.  Italy’s 
aim  was  to  use  her  naval  and  military  machines  with  such 
rapidity  that  by  the  time  the  other  nations  of  Europe  had  realised 
what  was  afoot  she  would  be  able  to  |X)int  to  a  fait  accompli. 
The  whole  resources  of  the  Italian  Government  were  concen¬ 
trated  in  secret  upon  the  project  for  three  months. 

According  to  the  military  theorists  under  Lord  Roberts  who 
pose  as  expert  authorities  on  the  purely  naval  operation  of  the 
sea-transport  of  an  army,  the  Italian  scheme  ought  to  have  bet*n 
a  triumphant  success.  The  theory  of  the  invasion  school  is 
admirably  summarised  in  the  following  passage  from  the  volume 
by  Lord  Roberts  entith'd  Facts  and  Fallacies  :  — 

“  There  are  a  dozen  German  ships  that  could  between  them  carry  an 
invading  army  of  mucli  nearer  200,000  than  70,000  men.  A  dozen,  or  even 
two  dozen  ships,  starting  from  several  different  ports  and  escorted  by 
destroyers,  are  something  very  different  from  the  fleet  of  small  transports 
covering  twenty  miles  of  sea,  with  a  whole  battle-fleet  in  attendance,  with 
which  our  vendors  of  soporifics  would  comfort  us.  With  the  magnificent 
detraining  and  berthing  facilities  of  the  great  German  ports, i  and  the  high 
speed  of  the  vessels  themselves,  the  period  required  for  the  whole  operation 
of  invasion,  from  the  time  that  the  soldiers  step  on  board  to  the  time 
that  they  begin  their  advance  on  the  other  side,  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  three  days  than  three  w'eeks.” 

In  spite  of  Lord  Roberts’s  theories,  expounded  from  time  to 
time  by  the  military  correspondent  of  The  Times,  the  Italian 
scheme  of  invasion,  under  ideal  conditions,  failed  in  its  essential 
character,  although  the  actual  declaration  of  war  was  delayed 
until  the  moment  arrived  when  it  was  thought  that  everything 
was  in  readiness. 

The  ultimatum  was  handed  to  the  Turkish  Government  on 
September  28th,  when  the  Italian  fleet  had  already  been  mobilised 
for  over  a  week.  The  first  detachment  of  the  expeditionary  force 
was  not  landed  in  Tripoli  until  twelve  days  later,  and  the  dis¬ 
embarkation  was  not  completed  until  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  October 
— a  period  of  three  weehs  and  four  days  from  the  time  when  the 

(1)  Italy  has  more  ports  than  Germany  and  they  are  well  equipped.  The 
difficulty  of  invasion  lies,  as  Italian  experience  shows,  not  in  embarking  the 
troops,  but  in  convoying  the  transports  and  disembarking  the  men  from  a  road 
stead  open  to  the  weather,  with  the  continual  danger  of  attack  by  submarines 
and  destroyers.  The  larger  the  transports  employed,  the  further  they  must 
remain  from  the  shore  and  the  greater  the  peril  of  attack,  and  the  more  serious 
the  task  of  disembarkation. 
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ultimatum  teas  issued,  and  even  then  there  is  no  evidence  that 
all  the  artillery  and  stores  had  been  got  ashore,  so  that  probably 
the  actual  period  was  at  least  a  month. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Italy  transported  only  25,000  men, 
that  she  enjoyed  throughout  absolute  command  of  the  sea,  and 
that  the  transports  had  to  cover  only  four  or  five  hundred  miles, 
and  what  must  be  the  verdict  upon  Lord  Roberts’s  alarms?  In 
the  light  of  Italy’s  carefully-planned  and  long-delayed  operation 
of  invasion,  wdiat  must  be  thought  of  the  soldier’s  nightmare  of 
an  England  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  who  is  secretly  to  land 
on  our  coast  an  army  of  150,000,  or  even  200,000  men,  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  the  British  fleets — not  one  fleet,  as. nervous 
soldiers  imagine — of  greater  fighting  strength  than  any  two  fleets 
in  the  world,  and  superior  to  the  three  great  fleets  of  Europe — 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  According  to  the  admission  of  the 
military  correspondent  of  The  Times,  Italy  requisitioned  sixty 
steamships  for  the  transport  of  her  force  of  25,000  men  :  what 
number  of  transports  then  would  be  actually  required  by 
Germany  to  bring  to  the  British  shores  150,000  men  ?  ^  This  little 
sum  might  provide  interesting  occupation  during  the  winter  even¬ 
ings  for  those  who  have  been  led  by  soldiers  to  believe  that  the 
sailors’  tasks  of  embarkation,  transportation,  and  disembarkation 
are  extremely  simple  ones,  and  can  be  completed  in  so  short  a 
time  as  to  enable  an  enemy  to  be  on  the  road  to  London  in  a 
matter  of  three  days  from  the  time  of  sailing.  The  fanciful 
theories  spun  by  the  “invasion  school  ”  have  been  completely  ex¬ 
posed  after  the  most  careful  investigation  first  by  the  Unionist 
Government  under  Mr.  Balfour,  then  by  the  present  Government 
under  Mr.  Asquith,  and  now  by  the  actual  experience  of  war 
they  are  now  shown  to  have  been  idle  inventions  based  upon 
ignorance  of  all  the  circumstances  that  govern  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  naval  operations — invasion  oversea. 

The  expi'rience  of  Italy  not  only  reveals  the  impracticability 
of  sudden  invasion  of  an  island  kingdom  by  an  expeditionary 
force  of  the  character  so  often  described  by  Tjord  Roberts,  but 
it  also  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  which  an  enemy  would  have 
in  landing  on  our  shores  small  raiding  forces  of  even  ten  or  five 
thousand  men.  In  the  first  place,  the  difficulty  of  transport  of  a 
small  raiding  force  is  shown  by  the  story  of  the  Italian  invasion 
to  be  far  greater  than  has  been  imagined;  and  secondly,  there 
is  no  point  on  the  British  coast  on  which  a  raiding  force 

(1)  Very  big  ships  are  unsuitable,  as  Italy  found,  for  use  as  transports, 
because,  owing  to  their  deep  draught,  they  have  to  keep  so  far  out  from  the 
shore— perilously  exposed  to  bad  weather — and  this  factor  adds  immensely  to 
the  difficulties  of  disembarkation. 
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could  land  without  the  most  serious  opposition  from  the  navy. 
Tripoli  possessed  no  system  of  coastal  defence ;  Great  Britain 
possesses  a  system  of  mobile  defence  on  her  coasts,  elastic,  active, 
and  efficient. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  our  history  when  our  coasts  were 
so  vigilantly  guarded  as  to-day.  Commenting  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  submarine  and  the  consequent  abolition  of  fixed 
mine-fields — which  w’ere  a  more  imminent  danger  to  our  men-of- 
war  than  the  men-of-war  of  an  enemy — a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Uci  ieui  gives  the  following  description^of  the  progress  which  has 
already  been  made  in  evolving  a  scheme  of  coastal  defence  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  main  fleets  of  the  Empire,  which  are  thus  free 
for  oversea  work  as  they  never  w'ere  free  before  ;  — 

“  Before  this  decision  (the  abolition  of  fixed  mine-fields)  was  reached,  tlio 
Admiralty  had  already  withdrawn  from  their  stations  the  coast  and  port 
guard-ships,  and  utilised  the  personnel  in  strengthening  the  fighting  force 
of  the  Navy.  The  place  of  these  stationary  ships,  half-manned  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  has  been  taken  by  large  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  torpedo-fcoats, 
numbering  over  150,  some  fully  manned  and  others  with  large  nucleus 
crews;  and  the  Admiralty  has  established  flotillas  of  submarine  craft,  while 
the  money  hitherto  devoted  to  the  fixed  mine-fields  is  now  expended  upon 
a  large  and  increasing  fleet  of  mine-laying  and  mine-sweeping  ships. 

These  changes  in  the  method  of  defending  the  British  coast 
were  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  of  which  Lord  Fisher 
was  the  principal  expert  member,  and  they  have  been  endorsed 
and  developed  further  by  his  successor.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
.\rthur  Wilson.  This  officer  has  recorded  publicly  his  opinion 
as  to  the  impracticability  of  invasion  of  the  British  Isles  under 
the  conditions  of  defence  which  now  exist. 

Turkey  had  no  submarines,  and  yet  the  Italian  troops  were 
terror-stricken.  Let  it  be  well  realised  what  the  moral  effect 
of  British  submarines  would  be  on  the  men  of  an  army  when  on 
the  sea,  and  therefore  not  a  disciplined  force  but  a  mob  of 
landsmen  with  their  nerves  “on  the  jump.”  The  more  the  powers 
of  the  latest  British  submarines  an*  appreciated,  the  more  con¬ 
clusively  it  will  be  realised  that  in  these  craft,  supported  by 
destroyers  and  the  main  fleets,  we  have  a  powerful  and  complete 
defenc('  against  invasion.  What  manner  of  vessels  the  new 
British  submarines  of  the  “D”  and  “Fi”  classes  are  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Daily  Exprenn  has  testified  : — ^ 

“  The  former  are  of  600  tons  displacement,  and  the  latter  will  be  of  800, 
or,  perhaps,  even  1 ,000  tons.  In  speed  there  is  no  considerable  advance, 
sixteen  knots  on  the  surface  and  ten  submerged  being  the  figures  given  for 

(1)  These  particulars  are  known  to  be  generally  accurate,  and  are  here 
admirably  stated. 
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‘  D  ’  class.  But  the  radius  of  action  is  enormously  increased.  All  British 
boats,  from  ‘  B  ’  class  onwards — that  is,  sixty-six  in  number — have  a  surface 
radius  of  2,000  miles,  which  in  ‘  D  ’  class  is  doubled,  and  in  ‘  E  ’  class 
will  be  greater  still. 

“There  is  no  need  to  give  the  submerged  radius,  for  these  boats  pop 
under  almost  like  a  wild  duck,  and,  therefore,  never  need  to  travel  far 
submerged.  The  earlier  French  boats  used  to  take  about  five  minutes  to 
submerge.  Moreover,  instead  of  being  smooth  water  craft,  they  are  about 
the  most  Weatherly  ships  in  the  Navy;  they  need  no  convoy,  but  can  go 
anywhere  with  the  aid  of  a  single  ship  to  guide  them. 

“They  have  traversed  the  North  Sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth  in  winter;  even  some  of  the  older  ships  of  the  ‘  A  ’  class 
made  the  voyage  from  Portsmouth  to  Hong  Kong  with  their  crews  living 
on  board. 

“‘  D  ’  class  and  all  subsequent  ships,  at  any  rate,  will  be  fitted  with  a 
wireless  instalment,  and  will  carry  one  or  more  quick-firing  guns.  The  old 
‘  hog-back  ’  form  of  hull  has  disappeared,  and  the  boats  are  now  ship-shape, 
affording  a  flush  deck  on  which  the  guns  can  be  mounted,  a  special  cam- 
mounting  permitting  them  to  be  brought  to  the  deck  level  and  hoiised  when 
the  boat  is  about  to  be  submerged.” 

They  are  comfortable  beyond  the  dreams  of  a  few  years  ago, 
with  hammocks  for  the  officers  and  men,  and  with  knee-hole  desks 
for  the  principal  officers. 

And  now',  in  the  words  of  this  well-informed  writer,  what  is 
the  significance  of  this  development  of  the  submarine? 

“It  means  that  the  ‘mightiest  Naval  Power’  has  taken  the  defensive 
weapon  designed  by  a  navy  conscious  of  its  own  inferiority,  and  forged  from 
it  the  very  spear-head  of  its  offensive  warfare.  It  used  to  be  a  saying  of 
Lord  Fisher’s  that,  should  war  break  out,  the  ships  which  people  expected 
to  he  the  last  to  go  would  be  the  first. 

“Whatever  the  ships  to  which  he  referred,  next  in  their  wake  will  follow 
the  submarines,  in  advance  of  the  destroyers,  the  swift  cruisers,  the 
armoured  cruiser  squadrons,  the  battle-fleet. 

“They  will  lie  off  the  enemy’s  ports,  or  in  the  estuaries  of  his  rivers: 
fortified  islands  and  shore  batteries  will  have  no  terrors  for  them,  and  ono 
day,  if  expectation  be  fulfilled,  the  enemy  w’ill  find  the  ‘  devil  among  his 
tailors  ’;  submarines  among  his  battleships,  assembled  at  an  anchorage 
thought  to  be  secure  from  all  attack.  Then  he  must  either  sink  where  he 
lies  or  go  out  and  seek  his  fate  in  battle. 

“  Some  persons  may  say  that  two  can  play  at  that  game !  Not  so.  Only 
the  hand  that  grasps  the  haft  can  drive  home  the  spear-head.  It  is  only 
the  Power  which  holds  the  open  sea  with  its  above-water  craft — destroyers, 
cruisers,  and  battleships — which  can  use  its  submarines  offensively.  This 
is  evidently  recognised  by  the  Germans,  with  their  usual  clear-sightedness. 
Their  boats,  exceedingly  good  of  their  kind,  have  only  a  displacement  of 
.‘lOO  tons,  according  to  one  authority,  or  180  tons,  according  to  another,  and  a 
maximum  radius  of  1,000  miles.  These  are  vessels  meant  for  defensive 
warfare,  or,  at  most,  for  service  in  the  land-locked  waters  between  Kiel 
and  the  Belts.” 

Thos(‘  British  vessels — for  use  as  necessity  directs  off  our  own 
or  an  eiuony’s  coasts — are  not  in  the  air:  ihey  exist  with  crews 
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trained  and  ready  for  war.  They  are  never  absent  from  our 
Eastern  littoral;  they  can  never  be  “decoyed”  away.  They  are 
the  final  answer  to  Lord  Roberts’s  nightmare  that  the  main  fleets 
of  the  Empire  may  be  “decoyed”  away  from  the  strategic  centre 
which  they  have  been  built  and  trained  to  hold  against  all 
comers,  and  that  we  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  crazy  mob  of 
transports. 

As  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
has  declared,  invasion  even  by  70,000  men  is  now  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Lord  Roberts,  a  soldier  whose  whole  active  career  was 
spent  on  the  plains  of  India,  has  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
public  that  on  this  purely  naval  question — the  transport  of  an 
army  oversea  and  its  disembarkation  on  the  shores  of  an  island 
which  never  has  nor  can  have  less  than  300,000  men  under 
arms — the  supreme  naval  authority,  wdth  over  fifty  years  of 
sea  experience,  is  wrong,  and  that  he,  with  fifty  years  of  land 
experience,  is  right.  The  opinions  held  by  Sir  Arthur  Wilson 
are  those  of  every  naval  officer  who  has  ever  held  high  naval 
command  from  Jervis,  Collingwood,  and  Nelson  downwards. 

Now'  Italy  has  put  the  last  nail  in  the  conspiracy  to  frighten 
the  British  people  into  a  system  of  compulsory  military  service 
which  is  alien  to  their  temper,  opposed  to  their  interests,  un¬ 
necessary  from  a  defensive  point  of  view,  and  subversive  to  the 
|X)licy  on  which  our  relations  wuth  Europe  now'  rest. 

In  a  subsequent  article  it  w’ill  be  interesting  to  analyse  the 
British  problem  of  home  defence  in  the  light  of  Italy’s  invasion, 
and  the  present  condition  and  strength  of  the  Territorial  Army. 
But  this  may  be  added  now'  and  here.  The  misfortunes  of  the 
Italian  Expeditionary  Force,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  Turkish 
men-of-war  in  the  Mediterranean,  began  after  the  actual  invasion 
had  been  completed.  After  an  interval  of  about  a  month  from 
the  declaration  of  hostilities,  the  Italians  succeeded  in  landing 
25,000  men  on  the  African  coast,  and  for  another  month  they 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  holding  their  |X)sitions  in  face  of 
guerilla  warfare  conducted  by  a  few'  thousand  Turks  supported 
by  Arabs — a  contemptibly  small,  untrained,  and  undisciplined 
force.  The  experiences  of  the  Italian  troops  are  hardly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  encourage  an  (*nemy  to  invade  the  British  Isles  fw'ith 
never  less  than  300.000  men  under  arms),  even  if  he  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  could  triumph  over  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
an  attempt  to  land  in  a  country  possessing  a  supreme  sea-going 
Navy  and  an  active  and  efficient  mobile  coast  defence. 

Archibald  Hi  rd. 
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There  is  a  fashion  of  scenery  in  the  West  of  Ireland  of  a  kind 
peculiarly  apart.  A  road,  maybe,  will  be  running  like  an  irregular 
ribbon  of  grey  over  a  desolate  scene,  losing  itself  in  a  grey  horizon, 
threading  its  journey  painfully  enough  through  a  landscape  of 
brown  forbidding  bog.  Even  to  the  very  margin  of  the  road  will 
the  bog  encroach,  making  the  journey  seem  as  though  it  were 
poised  over  abysms.  Not  a  tree  stabs  the  skyline,  or  lends  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  landscape.  Whore  the  turf  has  been  cut  away,  brown 
)>uddlcs  gleam  purple  as  they  reflect  the  sweeping  mists  and  clouds. 
If  there  is  a  habitation  of  man  in  sight  it  will  not  relieve  the 
brooding  passion  of  the  scene.  A  cottage  of  stone  at  best,  with  an 
enclosure  of  coal-black  soil  furrowed  for  seed  and  hardly  won  from 
the  morass,  it  falls  into  the  formless  unity  of  the  universe.  Such 
a  scene  has  no  distinction,  yet  it  is  passionate  with  temperament. 
It  holds  out  no  details  for  the  eye  to  fasten  on.  It  is  one  large, 
brooding  gesture  of  magnificence,  psychic  and  strange.  The  very 
hills  are  merged  in  the  gesture.  One  could  imagine  it  rising  to  a 
very  fury  of  energy,  hut  that  it  does  not  do  so. 

Such  is  his  country  ;  such  was  the  man  John  Millington  Synge  ; 
and  of  such  a  sort  was  his  work,  for,  do  what  he  will,  a  man 
cannot  make  his  w'ork  other  than  an  effluence  of  himself.  He 
was  a  man  in  whom  the  very  energy  of  thought  turned  to  brooding, 
even  as  in  his  work  the  very  energy  of  dramatic  instinct  achieved 
results  that  evade  the  more  obvious  meanings  of  the  word 
dramatic.  He  was  of  a  type  of  Irishman  that,  though  pronounced 
enough  in  the  race,  has  received  but  little  heed  in  a  day  that 
clutches  for  the  obvious.  His  very  furling  himself  in  undemon¬ 
strative  emotion  was  the  cry  of  greatness  that  sought  a  friendship 
that  could  not  be  granted  it.  That  he  was  a  peaceful  man  did 
not  belie  the  earnestness  of  his  Nationalist  conviction  :  it  flow^ed 
from  the  very  strength  of  it.  His  resolution  raised  him  above 
demonstration.  There  w^as  something  of  a  contempt  for  the 
opposite  side  in  it  infinitely  more  scorching  than  a  fury  of  words. 
If  greatness  be  magnificence  rather  than  eccentricity,  he  was 
supremely  great.  Like  the  landscapes  he  strode  over,  not  in  the 
manner  of  an  alien  waif  of  humanity,  but  as  very  part  of  them, 
merged  in  them,  he  was  not  particularly  distinct  but  vitally 
characteristic. 

In  the  passage  from  his  account  of  his  life  w'hile  on  the  Aran 
Islands,  a  phase  of  this  side  of  him  comes  out,  casting  strangely 
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significant  lights  right  and  left  in  elucidation  of  much.  “It  was 
one  of  the  dark  sultry  nights  peculiar  to  September,”  he  says, 
“with  no  light  anywhere  except  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea, 
and  an  occasional  rift  in  the  clouds  that  showed  the  stars  behind 
them.  The  sense  of  solitude  was  immense.  I  could  not  see  or 
realise  my  own  body,  and  I  seemed  to  exist  merely  in  my  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  waves  and  of  the  crying  birds,  and  of  the  smell  of 
the  seaweed.”  That  he  should  have  spoken  of  himself  on  a  crucial 
event  near  the  end  of  his  days  as  reading  Spinoza  is  significant ; 
but  philosophies  do  not  make  a  man  ;  a  man  weaves  his  philo¬ 
sophy  from  his  temperament,  or  loves  that  philosophy  his  soul 
inclines  to.  Self  is  itself ;  and  the  September  night  on  Aran 
Island  was  before  Spinoza. 

Nor  was  he  the  less  himself  because  he  seemed  to  exist  merely 
in  the  “perception  of  the  waves  and  of  the  crying  of  birds,  and 
of  the  smell  of  seaweed.”  It  is  a  poor  philosophy  that  sees  indi¬ 
viduality  only  in  irritability.  Spontaneity  is  the  breath  of  being. 
And  it  was  because  he  was  spontaneous  that  mood  flowed  into 
mood  in  him,  and  emotion  succeeded  emotion,  till  in  the  very 
quiescence  of  vital  self  he  passed  into  a  large  unity  that  seemed 
only  perception.  Such  a  temperament  will  seem  little  likely  to 
achieve  the  clash  and  oppugnancy  of  dramatic  art;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  chiefest  difficulty  in  his  drama,  a  difficulty 
that  happens  to  be  its  most  distinctive  beauty. 

It  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  instinct  in  Mr.  Yeats  that  sent 
Synge  to  the  Aran  Islands.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  they 
were  w'aiting  to  cradle  him,  and  wean  him  to  artistic  maturity. 
His  art  derives  from  nothing  but  himself ;  but  so  much  does  he 
owe  those  far  islands  in  the  Atlantic  that,  hownver  resolutely  one 
clings  to  the  conviction  that  the  sold  of  a  man  is  its  own 
sufficiency  for  the  greatness  of  his  utterance,  it  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  how’  he  could  ever  have  wnn  to  artistic  speech  in  any 
other  surroundings.  That  the  Aran  Islands  should  have  provided 
him  with  the  scene  for  one  play,  and  given  him  the  plot  for 
another,  is  a  small  matter.  They  bred  his  soul ;  they  fed  him 
with  their  owm  great  silences ;  they  sang  him  the  music  of  speech 
to  which  his  soul  at  once  responded  w’ith  the  shout  of  discovery ; 
they  found  him  the  cadence  he  cried  for ;  they  steeped  his  mind 
in  an  atmosphere  that  ever  thereafter  marked  all  things  he  did. 
His  artistic  soul  came  to  them  a  starveling ;  it  went  out  a  grown 
man  in  full  vigour  of  health. 

Many  instances  of  this  could  be  adduced.  Let  two  examples 
be  sufficient  seeing  that  they  accord  with  two  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  w'ork. 

He  says  of  the  people  of  Aran  :  “The  direct  sexual  instincts 
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are  not  weak  on  the  island,  but  they  are  so  subordinated  to  the 
instincts  of  the  family  that  they  rarely  lead  to  irregularity.  The 
life  here  is  still  at  an  almost  patriarchal  stage,  and  the  people 
are  nearly  as  far  from  the  romantic  moods  of  love  as  they  are 
from  the  impulsive  life  of  the  savage.”  He  is,  indeed,  speaking 
of  the  people  of  Aran ;  but  he  might  well  be  characterising  his 
own  plays.  The  roots  of  both  alike  are  in  very  homely  earth ; 
they  both  alike  have  little  affinity  with  the  stars.  In  one  of  his 
poems  he  passes  in  review  all  the  great  Queens  of  Romance,  and 
adds  sardonically  :  — 

“  Yet  these  arc  rotten — I  ask  their  pardon — 

And  we’ve  the  sun  on  rock  and  garden.” 

In  another  he  regards  even  the  mythology  of  Ireland,  so  sacred 
to  the  comrades  in  art  with  whom  he  worked,  and  sings  : — 

“Adieu,  sweet  Angus,  Maeve  and  Fand, 

Ye  plumed  yet  skinny  Shee, 

That  poets  played  with  hand  in  hand 
To  learn  their  ecstasy. 

"We'll  stretch  in  Red  Dan  Sally’s  ditch, 

And  drink  in  Tubber  fair. 

Or  poach  with  Red  Dan  Philly’s  bitch 
The  badger  and  the  hare.” 

It  even  becomes  an  Art  Creed,  for,  disavowing  exaltations  for  his 
[)oetry,  he  says,  ‘‘It  may  almost  be  said  that  before  verse  can  be 
human  again  it  must  learn  to  bo  brutal,”  and  the  mind  inevitably 
goes  back  to  the  Aran  mother  laughing  and  mocking  at  her 
daughter  writhing  with  the  toothache. 

Yet  if  the  strength  of  earth  be  characteristic  of  Synge’s  work 
there  is  another  characteristic  that  links  with  it,  which  no  less 
recalls  the  Isles  of  Aran.  It  is  the  strange  and  mystic  sense 
of  doom  that  broods  over  all  his  dramas,  even  though  it  be  a 
comedy  like  The  Well  of  the  Saints.  Like  a  background  of 
tragical  intensity,  it  is  never  absent  from  his  work  :  an  impersonal 
pain  significant  of  impending  terror.  And  one  remembers  what 
he  himself  has  written  of  the  keening  of  the  women  of  Aran  : 
‘‘  This  grief  of  the  keen  is  no  personal  complaint  for  the  death  of 
one  woman  over  eighty  years,  but  seems  to  contain  the  whole' 
passionate  range  that  lurks  somewhere  in  every  native  of  tlu' 
island.  In  this  cry  of  pain  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  people 
seems  to  lay  itself  bare  for  an  instant,  and  to  reveal  the  mood 
of  beings  who  feel  their  isolation  in  the  face  of  a  universe  that 
wars  on  them  with  wind  and  seas.”  Or  again,  as  he  speaks  with 
men  fishing  after  having  come  from  a  funeral,  he  says  :  ‘‘I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  I  was  talking  with  men  who  were  under  a 
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jutlgiiieiit  of  doatli.”  The  deep  sense  of  doom,  or,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it  elsewhere,  a  “desolation  that  is  mixed  everywhere  with 
the  supreme  beauty  of  the  world,”  is  never  absent  from  him.  It 
winds  in  the  very  cadence  of  his  speech. 

It  was  such  a  man  that  the  Isle  of  Aran  shaped  for  work. 
Even  thougint  be  true  that  he  coloured  the  inhahitants  with 
something  of  his  own  brooding  intensity,  the  deeper  truth  is 
that  they  waked  this  mood  in  him  to  artistic  realisation  by  the 
touch  of  affinity.  They  made  it  musical  in  him,  and  gave  it  a 
voice  to  speak  by. 

When  he  turned  them  to  dramatic  work  it  was  to  frame  a 
story  he  had  heard  told  at  Inishmaan  into  a  play.  But  it  was  to 
frame  it  in  the  light  of  a  rich  discovery.  He  himself  protested 
later  that  when  he  was  writing  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen  he  “got 
more  aid  than  any  learning  could  have  given  me  from  a  chink 
in  the  floor  of  the  old  Wicklow  house  where  I  was  staying,  that 
let  me  hear  what  was  being  said  by  the  servant  girls  in  the 
kitchen.”  Yet  it  was  Inishmaan  and  Aranmore  that  gave  him 
to  know  that  the  speech  of  servant  girls  and  ballad  women  in 
Ireland  mattered  very  essentially  in  his  art.  A  flaming  richness 
of  imagination,  a  haunting  and  beautiful  cadence  and  construction 
of  speech,  they  gave  him,  that  under  his  hands  swelled  to  new 
harmonies  of  lovely  music.  It  is  not  all  tramps  between  Kerry 
and  Mayo  speak  as  Christy  Mahon  speaks.  It  is  even  likely  that 
a  good  number  would  repudiate  it — Pegeen  INIike  herself  was 
amazed  at  it.  But,  if  they  did  so,  it  woidd  be  the  handling  of 
the  instrument  they  would  repudiate,  not  the  instrument  itself. 

When  on  the  Great  Blasket,  off  the  coast  of  Keny,  Synge  once 
took  the  violin  from  the  island  fiddler  and  played  on  it  for  the 
people  to  dance  to.  They  were  not  happy  to  his  playing  as  they 
were  to  the  fiddler  they  knew ;  but  the  fiddler  himself  recognised 
the  abler  power.  He  saw  that  whereas  he  used  only  the  poor 
middle  of  his  bow,  Synge  utilised  the  full  sweep;  and  that  where 
his  wrist  was  stiff,  and  therefore  his  strokes  disjointed,  Synge’s 
wrist  was  supple  and  his  strokes  mellow  in  their  flow  one  upon 
another.  Even  so  it  was  in  the  matter  of  language.  An  example 
may  serve.  For  there  are  two  accurate  idioms  of  speech  very 
much  on  the  tongue  of  the  people  of  the  West ;  and  both  express 
th('  sense  of  tinu'  with  extraordinary  pn'cision.  In  answer  to 
such  a  question  as  “How’s  the  health*.^”  the  reply  may  perhaps 
come,  “Faith,  I’m  after  having  the  Influence,”  or  “I’m  well 
presently,  thank  God  !  ”  The  immediate  past  or  the  immediate 
moment  (not,  be  it  noted,  the  corrupt  English  usage,  dating,  it 
may  be,  from  some  fatal  tendency  to  procrastination  in  the  race) 
is  thus  expressed  sharply.  But  in  Synge’s  idiom  there  is  no 
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sharpness :  all  is  mellow  and  musical.  How  then  does  he 
manipulate  the  above  usages?  The  result  is  noteworthy ;  for  the 
“presently”  is  virtually  abolished,  while  the  “after”  is  drawn 
into  the  cadence  and  stripped  of  its  sharpness.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  detected,  whereas  in  the  speech  of  the  people  it  is  very  easily 
detected.  The  mellow  movement  of  the  master-hand  has  made 
a  richer  music  echo  from  the  instrument,  but  the  instrument  is 
no  less  the  same  as  the  people  use  for  their  simpler  purposes. 

So  truly  identical  is  it  that  it  is  impossible  to  recite  it  comfortably 
without  using  the  brogue  of  the  people. 

This  very  fact  that  he  should  thus  have  turned  the  occasional 
sharpness  of  distinction  into  mellowness  of  movement  is  strangely 
significant.  It  accords  fitly  with  the  mood  of  the  man  and  the 
landscapes  he  stirred  in,  even  as  it  strikes  the  dominant  note  of 
his  plays.  The  customary  conception  of  the  dramatic  in  art  and 
life  is  just  this  very  sharpness,  sharpness  even  to  antithesis. 
Ijear  standing  watching  his  daughters,  as  Eegan  goes  over  and 
takes  Goneril’s  hand — that  seems  the  thought  of  dramatic 
tragedy ;  not  an  old  woman  keening  over  a  turf  fire.  But  Riders 
to  the  Sea  is  of  a  new  order  of  tragedy  altogether.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  tragedy  as  a  fragment  of  life  set  in  the  atmosphere 
of  tragedy.  Even  as  there  is  not  water  in  a  mist  of  the  hills 
because  it  is  all  moisture,  so  there  is  not  tragedy  in  The  Riders 
to  the  Sea  because  it  is  all  tragical.  It  does  not,  like  Macbeth, 
open  in  hope  and  wind  to  a  disaster  that  falls  like  a  shock ;  its 
opening  note  is  conceived  in  gloom,  the  movement  passes  in 
intensity  of  gloom,  concluding  with  the  scanty  relief  of  hopeless¬ 
ness.  We  know,  and  are  vitally  interested  in  Macbeth,  and  his 
tragedy  is  poignant  to  us  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  But  we 
do  not  know  Maury  a  thus.  She  is  not  a  person  to  us.  She  is 
the  soul  of  a  mother  set  before  a  cliff  of  terror.  Wo  shudder  for 
all  mothers  of  Aran  in  her,  whereas  “Out,  out,  brief  candle!” 
comes  to  us  from  a  man  whose  magnificence  won  us. 

The  interest  is  the  interest  of  a  situation  in  the  wider  meaning 
of  that  word.  And  when  Maurya  comes  in  slowly,  with  the 
undelivered  bundle  of  bread  in  her  hand,  and  sits  over  the  turf 
fire  keening  softly,  the  whole  situation  narrows  and  sharpens  to 
intensity.  When,  in  answer  to  her  daughter’s  impatient  query 
“Did  you  see  Bartley?”  she  replies,  “I  seen  the  fearfullest 
thing,”  the  senses  sharpen  to  expectation  of  the  doom  the  very 
opening  words  of  the  play  had  struck.  And  this  is  how  it 
arrives  ;  — 

Nora.  Tell  us  what  it  is  you  seen. 

Maurya.  I  went  down  to  the  spring  well,  and  I  stood  there  saying  a 
prayer  to  myself.  Then  Bartley  came  along,  and  he  riding  on  the  red 
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mare  with  the  grey  pony  behind  him.  (She  jiuts  up  her  hands,  as  if  to  hide 
something  from  her  eyes.)  The  Son  of  God  spare  us,  Noral 
Cathleen.  What  is  it  you  seen? 

Maurya.  I  seen  Michael  itself. 

Cathleen  {speaking  softly).  You  did  not,  Mother.  It  wasn’t  Michael  you 
seen,  for  his  body  is  after  being  found  in  the  far  north,  and  he’s  got  a 
clean  burial,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Maurya  (a  little  defiantly).  I’m  after  seeing  him  this  day,  and  he  riding 
and  galloping.  Bartley  came  first  on  the  red  mare,  and  I  tried  to  say 
“God  speed  you,”  but  something  choked  the  words  in  my  throat.  He 
went  by  quickly;  and  “the  blessing  of  God  on  you,”  says  he,  and  I  could 
say  nothing.  I  looked  up  then,  and  I  crying,  at  the  grey  pony,  and  there 
was  Michael  upon  it — with  fine  clothes  on  him,  and  new  shoes  on  his  feet. 

Cathleen  {begins  to  keen).  It’s  destroyed  we  are  from  this  day.  It’s 
destroyed,  surely. 

With  that  the  situation  widens  to  the  conclusion,  and  there¬ 
with  Synge  makes  the  only  mistake  in  the  play.  For  the 
intensity  having  once  been  released  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
sharpen  it  again.  Thus,  when  the  women  come  in  and  kneel  and 
keen,  and  Bartley’s  body  is  brought  in,  the  failure  of  the  mind 
to  resix)nd  to  the  horror  it  has  already  passed  through  so  shrewdly 
and  so  sharply,  makes  their  grief  seem  overwrought.  It  is  Maurya 
who,  dramatically,  saves  the  situation.  She  brings  the  whole 
action  on  the  lower  plane  of  tragical  resignation,  saying,  as  she 
sprinkles  the  body  with  holy  water,  “It  isn’t  that  I  haven’t  prayed 
for  you,  Bartley,  to  the  Almighty  God.  It  isn’t  that  I  haven’t 
said  prayers  in  the  dark  night  till  you  wouldn’t  know  what  I’d  be 
saying;  but  it’s  a  great  rest  I’ll  have  now,  and  a  great  sleeping 
in  the  long  nights  after  Samhain,  if  it’s  only  a  bit  of  wet  flour 
we  do  have  to  eat,  and  maybe  a  tish  that  would  be  stinking.” 
Six  sons,  a  husband,  and  a  father-in-law  has  the  sea  taken  in 
toll  from  her ;  and  the  fullness  of  sorrow  is  its  own  relief.  Her 
closing  words  are  ;  “No  man  at  all  can  be  living  for  ever,  and 
wc  must  be  satisfied.” 

With  the  exception  of  its  one  fault,  the  fault  of  a  part  that 
is  strained,  the  play  is  a  complete  and  perfect  movement  from 
start  to  finish,  moving  through  its  action  like  a  foamless  roller. 
The  deftest  skill  of  the  intelligent  craftsman  is  necessary  to 
ensure  this,  hidden  away  though  it  be  in  the  excellence  of  its 
own  workmanship.  Turf  for  the  fire  in  one  place,  Michael’s 
clothes  in  another,  the  ominous  white  boards,  and  the  forgotten 
cake  in  Maurya’s  hand,  all  keep  the  movement  in  flow  past 
awkward  places  till  its  course  is  accomplished.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  they  each  and  all  come  to  be  symbols  of  doom, 
being  thus  not  only  aids  to  the  movement,  but  heightening, 
moreover,  and  intensifying  the  very  cause  and  tragical  colour  of 
its  being. 
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The  interest  of  his  earlier  play,  too,  In  the  Shadow  of  the 
Glen,  is  that  of  a  situation.  The  outward  interest,  what  may  be 
called  the  plot,  is  that  of  a  man  who,  doubting  his  wife’s  hdelity, 
feigns  death  so  as  to  discover  her.  Such  was  the  story  as  Synge 
had  it  told  him  in  Inishmaan.  In  his  hands,  however,  an  inner 
interest  appears,  and,  as  one  may  almost  expect,  it  is  the  interest 
of  a  soul.  Even  as  in  The  Riders  to  the  Sea,  so  here,  too,  the 
atmosphere  is  in  business  to  aid  this  interest.  There  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  heavy  with  tragedy  and  poignant  wdth  eternal 
suffering ;  here  it  is  gloomy  with  loneliness  and  isolation ,  even 
to  oppression.  And  so  the  secret  of  Nora  Burke  is  unlocked. 
We  do  not  know'  her  in  any  personal  sense  ;  but  we  see  the  soul 
of  a  young  w'oman  hungry  for  living.  Her  husband  is  old,  and 
can  tind  nothing  congenial  for  her.  There  are  no  cottages  near 
hers  in  the  glen  that  is  too  often  heavy  with  mists  to  the  blotting- 
out  of  the  sun  and  all  brightness.  It  all  oppresses  her  ;  and  Life  is 
slipping  aw'ay  from  her.  So  that  when  Patch  Darcy  passes  to 
and  fro  she  looks  for  his  coming  gladly,  to  engage  words  with 
him ;  and  when  Patch  Darcy  dies  she  turns  to  Michael  Dara 
the  herd. 

Outer  and  inner  interest  develop  together  aptly  and  unobtru¬ 
sively,  so  that  when  the  mock  dead  man  rises  and  bids  her  begone 
out  of  his  house  w'e  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  tramp  invite 
her  to  go  forth  and  taste  the  world  wdth  him.  “You’ll  not  be 
getting  jmur  death  with  myself,  lady  of  the  house,”  says  he, 
“and  I  know'ing  all  the  ways  a  man  can  put  food  in  his  mouth. 

.  .  .  We’ll  be  going  now,  I’m  telling  you,  and  the  time  you’ll  be 
feeling  the  cold,  and  the  frost,  and  the  great  rain,  and  the  sun 
again,  and  the  south  wind  blowing  in  the  glens,  you’ll  not  be 
sitting  up  on  a  w’et  ditch,  the  way  you’re  after  sitting  in  his  place, 
making  yourself  old  wdth  looking  on  each  day,  and  it  passing  you 
by.  Y^ou’ll  be  saying  one  time,  ‘  It’s  a  grand  evening,  by  the 
grace  of  God,’  and  another  time,  ‘It’s  a  wdld  night,  God  help 
us ;  but  it’ll  pass,  surely.’  ”  Or  ;  “Come  along  with  me  now,  lady 
of  the  house,  and  it’s  not  my  blather  you’ll  be  hearing  only,  but 
you’ll  be  hearing  the  herons  crying  out  over  the  black  lakes, 
and  you’ll  be  hearing  the  grouse  and  the  owls  with  them,  and 
the  larks  and  the  big  thrushes  when  the  days  are  warm  ;  and  it’s 
not  from  the  like  of  them  you’ll  be  hearing  a  tale  of  getting  old 
like  Peggy  Cavanagh,  atul  losing  the  hair  off  you,  and  the  light 
of  your  eyes ;  but  it’s  fine  songs  you’ll  be  hearing  when  the  sun 
goes  up,  and  there’ll  be  no  old  fellow'  wheezing,  the  like  of  a  sick 
sheep,  close  to  yoirt'  ear.” 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  invitation.  We  are  scarcely 
perplexed  at  seeing  her  go.  Our  interest  goes  with  her,  rather. 
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for  she  goes,  if  to  a  hard  life,  yet  to  a  Life  and  the  glory  of  the 
earth.  Such  is  drama  indeed,  but  drama  as  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  known.  It  does  not  so  much  progress  to  a  catastrophe  as 
it  moves  and  passes  away  in  music.  The  action,  what  action 
there  be,  does  not  break  into  dramatic  detail ;  it  broods  in  the 
very  spirit  of  dramatic  intensity.  It  is  like  a  Galway  landscape  : 
temperamental  but  not  distinctive ;  too  temperamental  to  be 
distinctive. 

In  his  preface  to  77/e  Tinker's  Weddinrf  Synge  has  something 
to  say  in  direct  criticism  of  Drama ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  is  more  of  the  matter  of  substantial 
criticism  in  his  few  passing  comments  than  is  to  be  discovered 
in  much  dialectical  analysis,  for  he  strikes  to  the  grand  first 
principles  of  Drama.  There  he  ranks  Drama  with  the  symphony, 
claiming  that  it  is  the  function  of  neither  to  “teach  or  prove 
anything.”  Since  the  criticism  of  creative  genius  is  ever  the 
miter  earthworks  of  its  own  citadel,  this  short  preface,  with  its 
sweeping-aside  of  “analysts  with  their  problems  and  teachers 
with  their  systems,”  and  its  analogy  of  drama  to  symphony, 
becomes  doubly  significant.  He  goes  on,  however,  to  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  humour  in  drama ;  and  therewith  his  criticism 
comes  more  closely  home  to  himself.  For  as  one  recalls  Falstaff’s 
open  mouthful  of  laughter,  or  Moliere’s  subtle  laughter  of  the 
mind,  it  will  be  wondered  what  fashion  of  humour  so  brooding 
and  passionate  a  mind  as  Synge’s  will  produce.  And,  surely 
enough,  what  the  mind  might  guess  the  fact  achieves.  For  the 
result  is  so  deeply  sardonic  as  nearly  to  overleap  humour  into  the 
further  deeps  of  actual  tragedy.  In  The  Tinker's  Wedding  the 
boisterous  conclusion  thwarts  this,  but  in  The  Well  of  the  Saints 
this  is  manifest  throughout.  It  is  not  that  the  humour  is  touched 
with  tears ;  the  richest  humour  is  often  thus.  It  is  rather  that 
the  blade  of  the  dramatist  searches  too  deeply  into  the  secrets 
of  living.  It  seems  sometimes  as  though  the  dramatist’s  energy 
of  thought  swept  him  past  his  artistic  intention,  calling  into 
question  the  very  richness  of  the  things  he  praises  so  rarely  at 
other  times.  It  is  not  the  less  valuable  for  this.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  valuable ;  it  is  certainly  more  estimable  if  the  business  of 
art  be  the  unfurling  of  great  minds. 

The  initial  picture  of  two  wrinkled,  ugly,  stunted  beggars, 
blind,  and  therefore  each  deluded  by  the  countryside  into 
esteeming  the  other  as  the  final  consummation  of  male  or  female 
beauty,  has  itself  gleams  of  tragedy  in  it.  When  the  Saint 
restores  their  sight  to  them,  and  they  come  to  look  on  one  another 
amazedly,  each  reviling  the  other  shrewdly  and  harshly,  after 
their  late  deep  contentment  with  each  other,  it  is  not  only  tragical 
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in  itself,  it  cuts  at  very  life.  Nor  does  the  next  act  relieve  the 
pain.  In  truth,  it  drives  the  blade  yet  deeper  home,  for  both 
husband  and  wife  are  not  only  separate,  but,  being  no  longer 
blind,  are  made  to  labour  early  and  late  for  the  hardiest  of  fares. 
There  is  a  humour  in  it  all,  notwithstanding;  and  how  shrewdly 
the  humour  cuts  may  be  seen  from  the  complaint  of  Timmy  the 
smith  (Martin’s  master  now),  that  since  they  received  back  their 
sight  “it’s  a  queer  thing  the  way  yourself  and  Mary  Doul  are  after 
setting  every  person  in  this  place,  and  beyond  to  Rathvanna, 
talking  of  nothing,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  but  the  way  they  do 
be  looking  in  the  face.” 

It  is  the  third  act  lifts  the  stern  irony  from  the  humour,  leaving 
it  whimsical  and  strangely  beautiful.  It  is  the  only  instance  in 
Synge’s  w'ork  of  the  laughter  that  moves  in  the  mind  to  tender¬ 
ness.  They  are  blind  again,  are  these  two;  and  though  each  is 
glad  to  have  the  other  back  on  their  old  begging-site,  they  revile 
each  other.  Then  the  bc^auty  dawns  through  the  darkness.  For 
he  bids  her  remember  what  she  saw  when  she  looked  “into  a 
well,  or  a  clear  pool,  maybe,  when  there  was  no  wind  stirring 
and  a  good  light  in  the  sky.”  And  she  replies  :  “I’m  minding 
that  surely,  for  if  I’m  not  the  w^ay  the  liars  were  saying  below 
I  seen  a  thing  in  them  pools  put  joy  and  blessing  in  my  heart.” 
Still  he  reviles  her;  and  then  comes  this  passage,  hard  to  rival, 
in  or  out  of  Synge,  in  modern  drama. 

Mahtin  Doni..  If  it’s  not  lies  you’re  telling,  would  you  have  me  think 
you’re  not  a  wrinkled,  poor  woman  who  is  looking  like  three  scores,  mayhe, 
or  two  scores  and  a  half? 

jMauy  Doul.  I  would  not,  Martin.  (She  leans  forward  earnestly.)  For 
when  I  see  myself  in  them  pools,  I  seen  my  hair  would  he  grey  or  white, 
maybe,  in  a  short  while,  and  I  seen  with  it  that  I’d  a  face  would  be  a 
great  wonder  when  it'll  have  soft  white  hair  falling  around  it,  the  way  when 
I’m  an  old  woman  there  won’t  be  the  like  of  me,  surely,  in  the  seven 
counties  of  the  East. 

Martin  Doul  (with  real  admiration).  You’re  a  cute  thinking  woman, 
Mary  Doul,  and  it’s  no  lie,  ‘ 

Mary  Doul  (triumphantly).  I  am,  surely,  and  I’m  telling  you  a  beautiful 
white-haired  woman  is  a  grand  thing  to  see,  for  I’m  told  when  Kitty  Bawn 
was  selling  poteen  below,  the  young  men  itself  would  never  tire  to  be 
looking  in  her  face. 

Martin  Doul  (taking  off  his  hat  and  feeling  his  head,  speaking  with 
hesitation).  Did  you  think  to  look,  Mary  Doul,  would  there  he  a  whiteness 
the  like  of  that  coming  upon  me? 

Mary  Doul  (with  extreme  contempt).  On  you,  God  help  you!  ...  In  a 
short  while  you’ll  have  a  head  on  you  as  hald  as  an  old  turnip  you’d  see 
rolling  in  the  muck.  You  need  never  talk  again  of  your  fine  looks,  Martin 
Doul,  for  the  day  of  that  talk’s  gone  for  ever, 

Martin  Doul.  That’s  a  hard  to  be  saying,  for  I  was  thinking  if  I’d  a  hit 
of  comfort,  the  like  of  yeself,  it’s  not  far  off  we’d  be  from  the  good  days 
went  before,  and  that’d  be  a  w'onder,  surely.  But  I’ll  never  rest  easy, 
thinking  you’re  a  grey,  beautiful  woman,  and  myself  a  pitiful  show. 
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Mart  Docl.  I  can’t  help  your  looks,  Martin  Doul.  It  wasn’t  myself 
made  you  with  your  rat's  eyes,  and  your  big  ears,  and  your  griseldy  chin. 

Martin  Doul  {rubs  his  chin  ruefully,  then  beams  with  delight).  There’s 
one  thing  you’ve  forgot,  if  you’re  a  cute  thinking  woman  itself. 

And  then  he  imagines  himself  “in  a  short  while”  with  “a 
beautiful,  long,  white,  silken,  streaming  beard,  you  wouldn’t  see 
the  like  of  in  the  eastern  world  ”  !  As  the  “good  days  ”  of  delusion 
and  “great  talking  ”  return,  the  irony  is  there,  but  gentle.  When 
the  Saint  returns  to  give  them  back  their  sight,  and  they  will  none 
of  it,  the  humour  grows  sardonical  again,  relieved  though  it  be 
by  boisterousness. 

If  Riders  to  the  Sea  is  Synge’s  loftiest  achievement ,  The  Well 
of  the  Saints  is  his  most  human.  And  even  as  these  touch  one 
pole  and  another,  so  is  the  famous  Platjhoy  of  the  Western 
World  his  greatest,  and  Deidre  of  the  Sorrows,  despite  some 
strange  faults,  his  most  beautiful.  But  The  Well  of  the  Saints 
and  The  Playboy  of  the  WeMern  World  stand  in  a  manner  of 
illuminative  relation  one  to  the  other.  For  while  the  first  is 
energetic  and  distinctive  in  a  way  strange  with  him,  the  latter 
is  brooding  and  temperamental  in  a  way  wholly  his  own.  It  is 
as  though  coming  from  the  lofty  passion  of  Riders  to  the  Sea. 
he  had  struck  out  in  a  sudden  advent  of  sardonic  humour,  and 
then  relapsed  again  into  the  brooding  imagination  of  the 
Playboy. 

Once  again  a  dramatic  situation  in  the  history  of  a  soul  passes 
before  us  in  musical  movements.  In  The  Shadow  of  a  Glen  it 
had  been  the  cramped  hungry  soul  of  a  young  wife ;  and  now  it  is 
the  swathed  soul  of  a  youth  strangely  learning  his  own  value. 
He  had  grown  up  under  a  harsh  father’s  control  to  reckon  himself 
a  fool  and  worthless.  His  father  genuinely  thought  it  so ;  and 
he  accepts  it  so.  But  one  day,  provoked  to  excess,  he  lifts  his 
loy  and  strikes  his  father  working  in  the  field,  stunning  him.  No 
sooner  is  the  blow  struck,  however,  than  his  old-time  pusillanimity 
asserts  itself,  and  he  flies  in  terror,  thinking  himself  a  murderer. 

Yet  to  this  is  added  another  crisis  in  another  soul  :  the  soul 
of  a  young  girl  impatient  at  the  littleness  of  life  about  her.  When 
Christy  Mahon  enters  her  father’s  shebeen,  terrified  to  think  his 
crime  is  discovered ,  the  manly  vigour  of  the  deed  strikes  on  her 
imagination  with  a  glowing  sense  of  colour.  It  is  no  matter  of 
moralities  with  her ;  the  insistent  fact  is  that  here  was  a  man 
capable  of  a  divine  fury  of  soul,  a  man  that  therefore  put  to 
shame  the  male  kind  about  her,  her  betrothed  Shawn  Keogh 
especially.  Her  glory  in  his  virility  glows  about  Christy  like  a 
summer  sun ,  and  he  swells  to  her  estimation  of  him ,  the  swathings 
dropping  a  wav  from  his  soul.  He  discovers  himself.  He  is  pitted 
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by  her  against  the  countryside,  and  he  beats  them  all  at  their 
sports.  He  becomes  the  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  and 
Pegeen  Mike’s  accepted  lover. 

Then  his  father  returns,  and  the  old  terror  comes  back  on  him  ; 
whereas  Pegeen  turns  from  him,  seeing  his  deed  now  as  not  virile 
at  all  but  only  cowardly.  Yet  ho  is  not  wholly  what  he  once 
was.  It  is  with  some  j>assion  that  he  says,  “If  you’re  after 
making  a  mighty  man  of  mo  this  day  by  the  power  of  a  lie,  you’re 
sotting  mo  now  to  think  if  it’s  a  poor  thing  to  be  lonesome  it’s 
worse,  maybe,  go  mixing  with  the  fools  of  earth.”  He  strikes 
his  father  again  with  a  loy  to  wi>i  back  bis  heroic  halo  about 
him,  but  to  Pegeen  now  this  is  merely  sordid.  ‘‘I’ll  say  a  strange 
man  is  a  marvel,  with  his  mighty  talk,”  says  she;  ‘‘but  what’s 
a  squabble  in  your  back -yard,  and  the  blow  of  a  loy,  have  taught 
me  that  there’s  a  great  gap  between  a  gallons  story  and  a  dirty 
deed.”  But  they  cannot  fend  his  discovery  of  himself.  When 
his  doughty  parent  appears  yet  again  he  goes  out  with  him,  now 
the  master  of  the  two,  telling  the  company  ‘‘you’ve  turned  me 
a  likely  gaffer  in  the  end  of  all,  the  way  I’ll  go  romancing  through 
a  romping  lifetime  from  this  hour  to  the  dawning  of  the  judgment 
day.”  He  leaves  Pegeen  to  lament  that  he  is,  indeed,  the  only 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World. 

The  Playboy  is  thus  not  alone  a  well-nigh  faultless  play ;  its 
deeper  interest  is  that  it  chances  to  be  the  play  in  which  Synge 
most  fully  found  himself.  The  situation  of  a  soul  finding  itself 
caused  his  brooding  genius  to  expand  to  the  fullest.  All  the 
music  of  speech  that  he  had  learned  from  Aran  to  Wicklow 
strikes  its  richest  harmonies  as  Christy’s  tongue  learns  its  own 
power.  It  is  thus  he  says  :  ‘‘It’s  well  you  know  it’s  a  lonesome 
thing  to  be  passing  small  towns  with  the  light  shining  sideways 
when  the  night  is  dowm,  or  going  in  strange  places  with  a  dog 
noising  before  you  and  a  dog  noising  behind,  or  drawn  to  the 
cities  where  you’d  hear  a  voice  kissing  and  talking  deep  love  in 
every  shadow  of  the  ditch,  and  you  passing  on  with  an  empty 
stomach  failing  from  your  heart.”  It  is  thus  the  eloquence  of 
love  comes  first  on  his  lips  :  ‘‘It’s  little  you’ll  think  if  my  love’s 
a  poacher’s,  or  an  earl’s  itself,  when  you’ll  feel  my  tw'o  hands 
stretched  around  you,  and  I  squeezing  kisses  on  your  puckered 
lips,  till  I’d  feel  a  kind  of  pity  for  the  Lord  God  is  all  ages  sitting 
lonesome  in  his  golden  chair.”  It  is  thus,  when  Pegeen  turns 
from  him,  he  cries  out  on  her  that  ‘‘there’s  torment  in  the 
splendour  of  her  like,  and  she  a  girl  any  moon  of  midnight  would 
take  prfde  to  meet,  facing  southwards  on  the  heaths  of  Keel. 
But  what  did  I  want  erawling  forward  to  scorch  my  under¬ 
standing  at  her  flaming  brow?”  Iti  the  Preface  be  says  that 
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“in  a  good  play  every  speech  should  be  as  fully  flavoured  as  a  nut 
or  apple.”  But  it  is  not  always  nor  often  that  a  soul  could  feel 
such  ecstasy  in  it  to  swell  to  such  music  as  this.  The  mood  in 
Christy  Mahon  called  out  the  utmost  in  Synge,  and  that  mood 
was  one  of  adventurous  imagination. 

It  is  not  only  in  speech,  however,  that  the  Playboy  excels. 
Its  craftsmanship  is  of  the  deftest.  The  lurking  figure  of  his  father 
in  the  second  and  third  acts  seems  only  to  he  a  preparation  for 
his  final  entrance.  It  is  that;  hut  it  is  more  also.  It  carries 
the  movement  on  past  awkward  gaps  with  extraordinary  skill. 
The  result  is  that  the  whole  thing  swells  to  its  conclusion  without 
a  ruffle,  one  mood  or  movement  passing  into  and  becoming  part 
of  another  in  a  manner  strangely  akin  to  the  mind  of  the  man 
himself.  It  and  he  are  one  in  a  peculiar  sense. 

The  same  skill  of  craftsmanship  does  not  mark  Deidre  of  the 
Sorrows.  Doubtless  this  was  because  he  died  at  work  on  it,  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  estimated  as  a  finished  piece  of  work. 
As  it  stands,  however,  the  charge  holds  good.  The  fault  is  the 
worse  since  it  occurs  at  the  very  crisis.  That  Deidre  should  beg 
Conchubor  for  life  for  Naisi  and  herself,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
urged  their  return  from  Alban  fearful  lest  Xaisi’s  love  for  her 
should  fail,  and  desirous  of  a  death  together  to  frustrate  this, 
might  have  been  covered  by  a  hint  of  frailty  in  her,  however 
little  likely  it  might  seem.  But  that,  after  Naisi  has  been  done 
to  death,  she  should  wail  over  his  body,  speaking  in  prospect  of 
a  long  life  of  miserable  retrospect,  is  unforgivable.  For  we  know 
that  she  is  to  die  at  her  owm  hand.  And  we  feel  that  she  is  being 
kept  alive  till  Fergus  and  Conchubor  return  to  witness  her  death 
and  Fjmain  is  burnt.  Since  the  passage  of  time  is  not  only 
markedly  artificial,  but  harrowing  and  painful  moreover,  rebellion 
is  stirred  in  reader  or  witness.  The  conclusion  is  ruined  despite 
the  high  mood  wherewith  Deidre  goes  to  her  death.  The  less 
easily  is  this  to  be  understood  since  in  the  second  act  Synge 
displays  his  dramatic  sense  at  its  highest.  When  Deidre  comes 
out  of  her  tent  and  hears  Naisi  confess  to  Fergus  the  possibility 
thfit  love  may  fail  in  him,  the  situation  is  critical,  not  only  for 
her,  but  for  the  dramatist.  A  lesser  dramatist  would  have  made 
her  withdraw  into  the  tent,  and  w^hen  subsequently  she  urges 
their  return  to  Emain  the  appeal  wnuld  have  been  to  irony.  Not 
so  Synge !  He  lets  Naisi  know  she  has  overheard  him.  He  takes 
the  sterner  task  on  him,  directing  the  emotion  with  all  the  facts 
known,  making  the  appeal  to  stark  strength  of  dialogue. 

It  is  a  beautiful  scene  this,  the  most  beautiful  in  all  the  slender 
volume  of  his  work.  Deidre  chooses  death  rather  than  a  wither¬ 
ing  of  love,  and  therehy  love  is  approved  in  her.  “There  are  as 
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many  ways  to  wither  love,”  she  says,  ‘‘as  there  are  stars  in  a  night 
of  Samhain.”  ‘‘It’s  a  long  time  we’ve  had,  pressing  the  lips  to¬ 
gether,  going  up  and  down  resting  in  our  arms,  Naisi,  waking  with 
the  smell  of  June  in  the  tops  of  the  grasses,  and  listening  to  the 
birds  in  the  branches  that  are  highest.  .  .  .  It’s  a  long  time  we’ve 
had,  but  the  end  has  come,  surely.”  It  chastens  as  the  highest 
beauty  ever  chastens,  and  thereto  the  style  is  chastened  and  ex¬ 
alted.  He  who  bade  adieu  to  Angus,  Maeve,  and  Fand,  to  drink  in 
Tubber  fair,  was  won  at  length  by  the  higher  beauty.  He  gave 
it  the  strength  of  earth  to  glory  in,  while  it  gave  him  an  exalta¬ 
tion  that  purged.  That  the  product  should  be  marred  at  its 
finish  is  a  pity  of  pities,  for  the  interest  of  the  psychic  demands 
attention  to  the  end.  Had  Synge  lived  such  a  complaint  would 
probably  not  have  had  its  cause. 

It  is  permitted  to  none  to  rule  the  future,  or  to  coerce  its  will. 
To  the  artist  his  art  is  largely  its  own  end,  and  the  making  of 
Beauty  an  abundant  recompense.  Yet  in  this  very  making  of 
Beauty  he  lays  hold  on  Eternity ;  and ,  except  for  such  mortal 
accidents  as  buried  Blake  for  awhile,  the  maker  of  Beauty,  so  it 
he  Beauty,  does,  indeed,  hold  the  ages  in  his  fist.  Therefore,  in 
asking  if  the  art  of  J.  M.  Synge  will  abide,  the  question  is  not 
if  it  be  clever  or  forceful,  analytical  or  brilliant,  but  merely  one 
of  the  final  appeal  of  Beauty.  And  by  such  an  appeal  there  seems 
little  question  in  the  matter.  For  he  brooded  on  Beauty ;  the 
very  pages  of  his  prose  topography  are  alive  with  it.  He  brooded 
on  the  soul  of  man  ;  even  when  describing  the  inhabitants  of  Aran, 
Wicklow,  or  Kerry,  he  does  not  paint  externals,  he  conveys 
essences;  he  does  not  describe  pictures,  he  carries  atmospheres 
and  moods  through  the  mind.  He  was  not  one  to  spring  to 
energy ;  he  brooded  in  peace.  And  if  sometimes  his  brooding 
conveys  a  sense  of  utter  desolation,  it  is  a  ‘‘desolation  that  is 
mixed  everywhere  w'ith  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  w'orld.”  Such 
a  mood  does  not  achieve  a  bulk  of  work.  Moreover,  he  died 
young.  But  he  found  his  soul ;  he  found  Beauty ;  and  he  found 
the  Art  that  could  enable  him  to  express  one  in  terms  of  the 
other. 


Darrell  Figgis. 


“IN  HIGH  GERMANY.” 


The  Starling. 

It’s  an  odd  thing  how  one  changes!  .  .  . 

Walking  along  the  upper  ranges 
Of  this  land  of  plains 
In  this  month  of  rains, 

On  a  drying  road  where  the  poplars  march  along, 

Suddenly, 

With  a  rush  of  wings  flew  down  a  company, 

A  multitude,  throng  upon  throng, 

Of  starlings. 

Successive  orchestras  of  wind-blown  song. 

Whirled,  like  a  babble  of  surf, 

On  to  the  roadside  turf — 

And  so,  for  a  mile,  for  a  mil(‘  and  a  half  ...  a  long  way 
Flight  followed  flight. 

Thro’  the  still,  grey  light 
Of  the  steel-grey  day. 

Whirling  beside  the  road  in  clamorous  crowds. 

Never  near,  never  far,  in  the  shade  of  the  poplars  and  clouds 

It’s  an  odd  thing  how  one  changes !  .  .  . 

And  what  strikes  me  now  as  most  strange  is. 

After  the  starlings  had  flown 
Over  the  plain  and  were  gone. 

There  w'as  one  of  them  stayed  on  alone 
On  a  twig;  it  chattered  on  high. 

Lifting  its  bill  to  the  sky. 

Distending  its  throat. 

Crooning  harsh  note  after  note. 

In  soliloquy. 

Sitting  alone. 

And,  after  a  hush. 

It  gurgled  as  gurgles  a  well. 

Warbled  as  warbles  a  thrush. 

Had  a  try  at  the  sound  of  a  bell 
And  mimicked  a  jay  .  .  . 

But  I , 
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Whilst  the  starling  mimicked  on  high, 

Pulsing  its  throat  and  its  wings, 

I  went  on  my  way 
Thinking  of  things 
Onwards,  over  tlic  range 
And  that’s  what  is  strange. 

T  \vent  down  ’twixt  tobacco  and  grain. 

Descending  tlie  chequerboard  plain 
Where  the  apples  and  maize  arc. 

Under  the  loop-holed  gate 
In  the  village  wall 

Where  the  goats  clatter  over  the  cobbles 
And  the  intricate,  straw-littered  ways  are  .  .  . 

The  ancient  watchman  hobbles. 

Cloaked,  with  his  glasses  of  horn  at  the  end  of  his  nose, 

With  velvet  short  hose 

And  a  three-cornered  hat  on  his  pate. 

And  his  pike  staff  and  all ; 

And  he  carries  a  proclamation — 

An  invitation 
To  great  and  small, 

Man  and  beast, 

'Po  a  wedding  feast ; 

And  he  carries  a  bell  and  rings.  .  .  . 

From  the  steeple  looks  down  a  saint. 

From  a  doorw'ay  a  queenly  peasant 
Ijooks  out,  in  her  bride  gown  of  lace. 

And  her  sister,  a  quaint  little  darling. 

Who  twitters  and  chirps  like  a  starling. 

And  this  little  old  place. 

It’s  so  quaint. 

It’s  so  pleasant. 

And  the  w'atch  bell  rings  and  the  church  hell  rings 
And  the  w'edding  procession  draw's  nigh, 

Pullock  carts,  fiddlers  and  goods  ; 

But  I 

Pass  on  my  way  to  the  woods 
Thinking  of  things. 

Years  ago,  I’d  have  stayed  by  the  starling, 

Marking  the  iridescence  of  his  throat. 

Marvelling  at  the  change  in  his  note  ; 

I’d  have  said  to  the  peasant  child  ;  “Darling, 

Here’s  a  groschen  and  give  me  a  kiss !  ’’  .  .  .  I’d  have  stayed 
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To  sit  with  the  bridesmaids  at  table 
And  taken  my  ehance 
Of  a  dance 

With  the  bride  in  her  laces 
Or  the  maids  with  the  blond ,  placid  faces 
And  ribbons  and  crants  in  the  stables.  .  .  . 

But  the  church  bell  still  rings 
And  I’m  far  away  out  on  the  plain, 

In  the  grey  weather  among  the  tobacco  and  grain, 

And  the  village  gate  and  the  wall 
Are  a  long  grey  line  wdth  the  church  over  all. 

And  miles  and  miles  away  in  the  sky 
The  starlings  go  wheeling  round  on  high 
Over  the  distant  ranges. 

The  violin  strings 

Thrill  away  and  the  day  grows  more  grey. 

And  I.  .  .  .  I  stand  thinking  of  things. 

Yes,  it’s  strange  how  one  changes!  .  .  . 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
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Whose  generous  head 

Glows  through  the  mass  «f  grosser  element 

And  kindles  into  life  this  pond’rous  sphere. 

He  would  be  a  dull  man  indeed  who  could  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  and  witness  the  first  rays  of  morning 
chase  away  the  shadowy  forms  of  night  unmoved,  without  feeling 
a  sense  of  exultation  akin  to  that  which  in  the  past  quickened 
into  life  man’s  latent  intelligence,  and  inspired  Greece  with 
rapturous  visions  of  the  return  of  a  god.  The  glowing  splendours 
of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  life-giving  breath  of  spring,  the 
gradually  increasing  warmth  of  the  sun’s  rays,  ripening  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  appealed  to  the  imagination  and  exalted  the  senti¬ 
ment.  The  great  luminary  of  day  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
heavens,  controlling  and  directing  the  seasons  for  the  good  of  all 
living  things.  Out  of  these  musings  there  grew  a  wealth  of 
imagery,  which  to  this  day  stimulates  inquiry,  and  leads,  as  it  has 
ever  led,  to  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  heavens. 
In  Home  the  varying  aspects  of  the  sun  were  looked  upon  as 
portentous  of  good  or  evil  in  store  for  them.  Virgil  asks,  “Who 
dares  to  call  the  sun  deceiver?  .  .  .  He  often  forewarns  us  when 
hidden  tumults  are  at  hand.  ...  At  Caesar’s  death  he  pitied 
Rome,  covering  his  bright  face  with  murky  iron  hue ;  for  at  that 
time  even  the  earth  and  oceans,  ill-omened  dogs  and  presaging 
birds,  gave  forth  ominous  signs.”  These  early  conceptions  of 
the  sun’s  influence  over  human  affairs  bring  vividly  before  the 
mind  our  utter  dependence  upon  his  light  and  warmth  for  every 
necessary  of  life.  We  realise  that  were  the  earth  wholly  deprived 
of  his  genial  rays  this  beautiful  world,  overflowing  with  living 
activities,  would  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  sterility,  of  darkness, 
and  death. 

Glancing  back  along  the  path  of  solar  research,  the  telescope 
comes  prominently  into  view.  From  the  day  of  its  invention 
the  Dutch  spectacle-maker,  Jansen,  became  famous.  Astronomers 
everywhere  longed  for  his  optic  tube,  which  brought  distant 
objects  nearer  to  the  eyes.  But  Galileo,  who  knew  something  of 
the  principle  of  optics,  on  learning  what  Jansen  had  done,  set 
to  work  and  made  for  himself  a  telescope  which  magnified  thirty¬ 
fold.  Armed  with  this  new  instrument,  he  began  to  explore  the 
heavens  with  an  avidity  born  of  a  lifelong  devotion  to  a  sublime 
study,  and  soon  came  upon  truths  which  ultimately  overthrew 
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the  old  (Ptolemaic)  dogma  that  the  eartii  was  the  immovable 
centre  of  the  universe.  Irrefragable  evidence  that  the  sun  was 
the  central  body  around  which  the  planets  with  their  attendant 
moons  revolved  was  found  in  the  phases  which  Mercury  and 
Venus  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  telescope.  Then  levelling  his 
instrument  at  the  sun,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  dark 
patch  near  the  eastern  edge.  He  watched  it  attentively,  and  felt 
sure  that  it  moved.  A  little  later,  he  saw  that  it  was  taking  a  direc¬ 
tion  leading  towards  the  sun’s  centre.  Presently  another  similar 
spot  appeared,  and  this,  also,  seemed  to  be  gliding  in  the  same 
direction.  He  is  greatly  puzzled.  What  can  they  be?  Possibly 
clouds  floating  in  the  upper  reaches  of  our  own  atmosphere. 
Wdiatever  they  might  be,  they  certainly  had  a  uniform  motion 
from  east  to  west.  Unhappily  the  fierce  glare  of  the  sun’s  light 
told  so  severely  on  his  eyesight  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  off 
further  observation.  However,  thirteen  days  later  he  again  risked 
blindness,  and  found  the  two  spots  emerging  from  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  sun’s  disc,  just  about  the  spot  w'herc  he  had  first 
seen  them.  Reflecting  upon  the  matter,  the  thought  crossed  his 
mind  that  surely  it  was  the  sun  that  moved ;  that  it  had  possibly 
revolved  round  its  own  centre,  bringing  the  objects  again  into 
view  after  the  lapse  of  about  twenty-six  days.  Warned  by  the 
noble  Florentine’s  experience,  other  observers  of  the  sun  sought 
relief  for  their  eyes  in  the  use  of  smoked  glass. 

The  good  solar  work  done  by  Jean  Fabricius  and  his  father 
claims  a  passing  notice.  It  is  set  forth  in  a  booklet  entitled  De 
Macelis  in  Solo  Ohservatis ,  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1611. 
They  had  received  one  of  Jansen’s  telescopes,  then  called  a 
cylinder,  from  Holland,  and  prudently  began  their  inspection  of 
the  sun’s  face  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  so  as  to  get  a 
good  view  of  the  sun  before  his  rays  became  too  strong  for  their 
eyes.  As  had  happened  with  Galileo,  a  spot  almost  immediately 
came  into  view,  and,  like  him,  their  first  thought  was  that  a 
cloud  in  the  sky  intercepted  their  gaze.  This  w'as  all  they  could 
do  the  first  morning ;  and  Jean  says  that  he  and  his  father  passed 
the  time  till  the  next  morning  in  great  impatience,  w'ondering 
what  the  dark  object  could  be.  They  reasoned  that  if  it  were 
on  the  sun’s  disc,  or  in  his  atmosphere,  they  would  see  it  again 
next  morning ;  or  if  it  were  a  foreign  body ,  a  meteor ,  it  would 
be  gone.  Next  sunrise  saw  them  keenly  on  the  alert.  “To  my 
great  surprise,”  says  the  narrator,  “1  saw  the  spot  again.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  same  place,  a  peculiarity  which  increased  our 
perplexity.  We  determined  to  obtain  an  image  of  the  sun  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  by  permitting  his  rays  to  pass  through  a  small  hole 
in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  this  way  we  saw  the  spot  quite 
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clearly  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cloud.  For  three  days  we 
were  prevented  by  bad  weather  from  continuing  our  observations, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  again  saw  the  spot,  which  had 
crossed  obliquely  towards  the  western  side  of  the  sun’s  disc. 
Another  small  one  came  into  view  near  the  eastern  edge,  and  in 
a  few  days  this  second  spot  reached  the  middle  of  the  disc. 
Lastly,  a  third  spot  appeared.  They  each  vanished  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance.  1  was  hopeful  that  they  would  be  seen 
again,  but  yet  perplexed  by  doubts  and  fears;  however,  ten  days 
afterwards  the  first  reappeared  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  disc. 

1  knew  then  it  had  revolved  completely  round,  and  since  then 
1  have  convinced  myself  that  this  really  is  so.”  He  invites 
students  of  science  to  profit  by  the  description  he  has  given,  and 
adds,  ‘‘They  will  doubtless  conclude  that  the  sun  has  a  motion 
of  rotation,  as  Jordanus  Bruno  has  asserted,  and,  more  lately, 
Kepler.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  we  could  make  of  them 
on  any  other  supposition.”  Twenty  years  later  Father  Scheiner, 
of  Ingolstad,  from  a  series  of  exact  observations,  established  the 
truth  of  the  sun’s  axial  rotation  in  the  period  of  twenty-six  days ; 
and  pointed  out  that  the  sun’s  equator  lay  between  six  and  eight 
degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Thus  early  in  the  inspection  of  the  sun  were  three  important 
truths  revealed  by  means  of  the  telescope,  namely,  the  central 
position  of  the  sun  in  the  planetary  system,  the  coming  and  going 
of  dark  spots  over  its  disc,  and  its  axial  rotation.  The  spots 
have  a  history  of  their  own  full  of  interest.  What  they  really  are, 
or  w'hat  causes  them ,  is  still  clouded  in  mystery ;  but  the  new 
and  highly  refined  instruments  now  in  use  give  promise  that,  by 
and  by,  their  true  nature  and  significance  wfill  be  known,  that 
it  will  be  established  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  the  product  of 
electrical  disturbances  in  the  body  of  the  sun.  Then  we  shall 
be  nearer  to  certainty  as  to  whether  this  central  body  is  a  sun  in 
flames,  or  an  electrical  globe. 

Meanwhile  there  sprang  up  among  the  learned  a  crop  of  curious 
notions  about  the  sun  and  sun-spots.  These  good  people  confused 
the  new’  wdth  the  old  beliefs,  and  interpreted  the  revelations  of 
the  telescope  in  a  w-ay  to  fall  in  with  their  cherished  opinions. 
Jean  Tarde,  Canon  of  8arlat,  w'ould  not  have  it  thought  that  the 
‘‘Eye  of  the  World”  could  possibly  snfl'er  froju  ophthalmia.  To 
him  the  idea  of  s[)ots  or  stains  on  the.  ‘‘Eye  of  Providence”  w’as 
unthinkable.  Pondering  over  the  perplexing  problem,  he  solved 
it  by  declaring  that  they  w’ere  not  on  the  sun  ;  that  the  appearance 
was  that  of  a  number  of  small  planets  flitting  across  the  sun’s 
face,  as  do  flies  across  a  lamp.  Full  of  confidence  in  his  discovery, 
he  made  bold  to  immortalise  the  House  of  Bourbon  by  calling 
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these  creations  of  his  fancy  the  “Bourbonia  Sidera.”  A  little 
later  (1633)  Father  Malapertuis,  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  learning  the 
fame  to  be  won  in  this  celestial  field  of  romance,  sought  to  advance 
tlie  interests  of  his  order  by  claiming  these  hypothetical  bodies 
for  the  Hapsburgs,  and  straightway  rechristened  them  “Austriaca 
Sidera.” 

A  more  rational  view  had  occurred  to  Simon  Marius,  Astronomer 
and  Physician  to  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  In  a  pamphlet 
published  at  Nurnberg  in  1619,  he  says  that  the  spots  are  in  the 
sun’s  atmosphere,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  slag  cinders  that  have 
been  shot  forth  from  the  solar  fires,  in  the  manner  that  such 
matter  is  ejected  from  a  furnace  at  white  heat.  Terrestrial 
experience  certainly  favours  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  spots, 
if  for  a  furnace  we  take  a  volcano  in  activity.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  sun,  agitated  in  like  manner,  but  on  an 
immensely  larger  scale,  may  fling  off  masses  of  matter  which, 
after  floating  awhile  in  his  atmosphere,  fall  back  into  his  sub¬ 
stance.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  astronomers  as  a  satisfactory 
way  of  explaining  the  phenomena.  Mr.  Derham,  from  observa¬ 
tions  carried  on  during  the  years  1703-11 ,  upheld  it.  The  result 
of  his  labours  in  regard  to  sun-spots  was  that  they  are  “caused 
by  the  eruption  of  some  new  volcano  therein ,  which  at  first  pouring 
out  a  prodigious  quantity  of  smoke  and  other  opacous  matter, 
causeth  the  spots;  and  as  that  fuliginous  matter  decayeth,  and 
spendeth  itself,  and  the  volcano  at  last  becomes  more  torrid  and 
flaming,  so  the  spots  decay,  and  grow  to  umbrm  (penumbra*, 
shadowy  appearances  which  nsnally  encircle  spots),  and  at  last 
to  faculm  ” — bright  streaks  closely  associated  with  spots. 

A  brighter  and  more  original  vision  of  solar  phenomena  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  versatile  mind  of  M.  Lalande.  The  brilliant 
author  of  the  Histoire  Celeste  saw  in  the  dark  spaces  on  the 
solar  disc  the  tops  of  rocky  prominences  showing  above  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  naive  frankness  he  pictures  in  gay  colours 
an  immense,  perhaps  opalescent,  ocean  alternately  ebbing  and 
flowing,  now  uncovering  part  of  the  land,  now  swelling  over  it, 
thus  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  telescope  occasional  dark  and 
light  spaces.  The  fringe,  or  shadowy  bordering  so  often  seen 
skirting  the  spots,  called  the  penumbrae,  were  to  him  sand-banks 
exposed  by  the  receding  tide.  Thus  would  he  indulge  in  beautiful 
visions  of  a  world  like  our  own ,  fitted  in  every  way  for  the  abode 
of  living,  intelligent  beings,  while  unconsciously  helping  by  his 
keen  observations  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  larger  and  more 
elaborate,  if  hardly  more  accurate,  conceptions  respecting  the 
sun’s  condition  of  Sir  William  Herschel. 

The  opinion  that  the  sun  is  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  forms  of 
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life  resembling  life  on  earth  rapidly  gained  ground  among  men 
of  a  speculative  turn.  Johann  Elert  Bode,  the  leader  of  astro¬ 
nomical  thought  in  Berlin,  advanced  the  opinion  in  1776  that 
the  sun  is  neither  burning  nor  glowing,  but  in  its  essence  is  a 
dark  planetary  body,  composed  like  the  earth  of  land  and  water, 
varied  with  mountains  and  valleys,  and  enveloped  in  a  vaporous 
covering.  But  this  was  not  an  original  conception  of  the  sun’s 
condition;  our  first  Astronomer  Eoyal,  John  Flamsteed,  had  in 
1681  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Newton,  that  the  substance  of 
the  sun  is  terrestrial  matter,  and  his  light  but  the  liquid 
menstruum  encompassing  him.  The  general  public,  however,  did 
not  share  the  opinion  that  the  sun  was  “neither  burning  nor 
glowing  ” ;  they  preferred  rather  to  believe  the  evidence  of  their 
senses.  This  trait  of  British  obstinacy  showed  itself  clearly  in 
the  course  of  the  famous  trial  of  Dr.  Elliot,  charged  with  com¬ 
mitting  a  murderous  assault  on  a  Miss  Boy  dell.  As  evidence 
that  Elliot  was  mentally  deranged  Dr.  Simmons  put  forw^ard  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  accused,  wherein  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  sun  was  not  a  body  of  fire ;  that  it  may  have 
water  and  dry  land,  hills  and  dales,  rain  and  fair  weather,  and 
that  it  could  easily  be  conceived  to  be  the  most  blissful  habitation 
for  living  beings  in  the  whole  system  of  worlds.  The  Recorder, 
however,  could  not  accept  Elliot’s  notions  about  the  sun  as 
evidence  of  insanity,  and  asked  Dr.  Simmons  to  tell  the  Court 
what  he  thought  about  the  theories  of  Burnet  and  Buffon  ! 

All  through  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  the  nature  of  the  dark  spots  on  the  sun  and  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  them  still  claimed  the  attention  of  astronomers ; 
but  during  these  long  years  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  advancing  knowledge  towards  a  definite  explanation  of  their 
existence.  The  general  tendency  was  to  bring  all  solar 
phenomena  within  the  compass  of  terrestrial  analogy,  with  the 
result  that  the  spots  were  openings  in  its  luminous  covering, 
exposing  parts  of  a  surface  which  to  all  appearance  was  dark  and 
solid,  like  the  earth’s.  From  this  stage  it  was  an  easy  step  to 
the  full  belief  that  the  sun  was  a  habitable  world  and  peopled  by 
living  beings  like  ourselves. 

Sir  William  Herschel  took  this  view,  and  gave  eloquent  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  larger  and  loftier  conceptions  in  a  statement  which 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1795.  He  regards  the 
sun  as  a  dark,  solid  globe,  surrounded  by  a  luminous  envelope 
(which  Schroter  calls  the  photosphere),  so  that  the  spots  are  dark 
spaces  through  which  we  sec  the  actual  surface  of  the  sun.  He 
proceeds  by  analogical  reasoning  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun 
is  a  world  like  our  own ;  its  surface  is  diversified  with  mountains 
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and  valleys  clothed  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  richly  stored 
with  inhabitants.  A  cloud-canopy  affords  them  shelter,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  upper  luminous  regions, 
where  is  evolved  the  light  which  goes  to  warm  and  cheer  the 
denizens  of  the  outer  worlds.  “This  way  of  considering  the  sun,” 
says  the  illustrious  astronomer,  “removes  the  great  dissimilarity 
we  have  hitherto  been  used  to  find  between  its  condition  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  ...  Its 
similarity  to  other  globes  of  the  solar  system  with  regard  to 
solidity,  atmosphere,  and  diversified  surface ;  the  rotation  upon 
its  axis,  and  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  leads  directly  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  inhabited,  like  the  rest  of  the  planets,  by  beings 
whose  organs  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
vast  globe.” 

Time  and  the  spectroscope,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
musings  of  the  eighteenth  century  astronomers  about  the  sun  being 
a  habitable  world  were  but  delusive  visions  springing  from  a  very 
natural  desire  to  apply  terrestrial  conditions  to  the  sun. 

In  March,  1837,  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
measured  a  group  of  spots,  and  found  that  they  covered  the  vast 
area  of  five  square  minutes,  or  say,  3,780  million  square  miles ! 
They  were  situated  on  two  zones  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
showed  an  intimate  connection  with  the  sun’s  rotation,  indicating 
as  their  cause  fluid  circulation  analogous  to  those  producing  our 
trade,  and  anti-trade,  winds.  The  spots  generally  were  not 
equally  distributed  over  the  sun’s  disc ;  their  virtual  limitation 
was  within  a  zone  extending  about  30  degrees  north  and  south 
of  the  solar  equator.  There  seems  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
they  are  depressions  in  the  sun’s  photosphere,  produced  by  down¬ 
falls  of  cool  material  in  character  resembling  the  small  meteorites 
which  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  their  descent  such  bodies  become 
heated  to  incandescence  by  friction — by  the  conversion  of  their 
kinetic  energy  into  heat.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  enormous 
quantities  of  meteoric  matter  drawm  towards  the  sun  by  gravitation 
and  floating  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  may  fall  with  ever- 
increasing  velocities  into  the  great  globe.  Such  falls  would  be 
quite  competent  to  give  rise  to  solar  disturbances,  and  cause  spots, 
as  we  see  them,  like  ragged  rents  in  old  Sol’s  coat.  His 
atmosphere,  as  we  see  it,  bulges  out  considerably  over  the 
equator ;  this,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the  spots  are  almost 
wholly  confined  within  the  two  zones  just  mentioned,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  particles  of  matter  outside  the  poles  must  have 
a  relatively  small  velocity  when  they  fall  into  the  photosphere  : 
they  are  able  to  produce  only  pores,  or  veiled  spots.  Over  the 
equator  the  falling  matter  w’ill  attain  a  high  velocity,  having  to 
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pass  through  a  much  greater  thickness  of  the  solar  atmosphere ; 
in  their  descent  they  will  undergo  so  much  dissociation  that  on 
reaching  the  photosphere  they  will  be  incompetent  to  produce 
spots.  Against  the  acceptance  of  this  view  as  the  sole  explanation , 
there  is  to  be  considered  the  circumstance  that  sun-spots  have  been 
observed  w'hich  are  not  cavernous ;  that  what  seem  like  actually 
protruding  umbrae  are  occasionally  seen  ;  indeed,  spots  which  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  disturbances  from  below  ;  their  level  has 
been  noticed  to  rise  and  fall  during  the  time  of  violent  commotion, 
like  lava  within  a  volcanic  crater.  Two  causes  would  seem  to 
operate  in  producing  the  sun-spots  :  a  fall  of  matter  from  without, 
and  eruptions  from  within. 

That  the  sun  is  the  seat  of  violent  tempests  far  exceeding  aught 
we  can  think  of  as  taking  place  on  earth,  is  one  of  the  first  truths 
brought  home  to  us  on  witnessing  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  solar 
eclipse.  The  great  globe  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  corona 
of  light  consisting  of  radiant  filaments,  beams  and  sheets  of  light 
radiating  in  all  directions.  Out  of  the  midst  of  these  gigantic 
flames  others  flicker  and  leap  thousands  of  miles.  A  flame  was 
seen  by  Professor  Young  to  project  itself  from  the  sun  40,000 
miles.  Suddenly  it  became  very  brilliant,  and  in  half  an  hour 
it  had  sprung  up  40,000  miles  more.  For  another  hour  it  soared 
higher  and  higher,  finally  reaching  an  elevation  of  no  less  than 
150,000  miles.  Then,  its  energy  exhausted,  it  slowly  faded  away. 
Often  have  waves  of  flame  been  seen  to  sweep  outward  from  the 
sun  to  a  distance  of  100,000  miles,  and  with  a  velocity  frequently 
exceeding  100  miles  a  second.  The  phenomena  of  earth  mag¬ 
netism  are  clearly  traceable  to  magnetic  storms  in  the  sun,  par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  so  when  the  earth  happens  to  be  in  a  line  with 
the  solar  outburst  ;  the  effect  is  felt,  and  the  recording  instrument 
at  Greenwicli  tells  the  tale,  showing  the  degree  of  its  intensity. 
And  looked  at  in  this  way  the  sun’s  heat  would  seem  to  have  an 
intensity  far  greater  than  the  greatest  heat  that  can  be  artificially 
produced.  This  is  of  so  much  importance  to  our  getting  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  sun’s  condition  that  it  may  be  well 
to  look  further  into  the  question.  Newton,  the  first  to  attempt 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  the 
sun,  found  by  multiplying  the  observed  heating  effects  of  direct 
sunlight,  according  to  the  familiar  rule  of  the  inverse  squares  of 
the  distance,  that  the  sun’s  heat  at  its  surface  was  about  2,000 
times  that  of  red-hot  iron.  This  method  was  laid  aside  when  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  began  his  more 
exact  observations  with  a  newly  designed  instrument  called  an 
astinometer ;  the  unit  is  known  ts  the  “caloric.”  He  computed 
that  the  total  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  during 
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a  year  would  suffice  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  covering  the  earth  to 
a  depth  of  100  feet.  At  the  sun’s  surface  the  heat  emitted  would 
melt  a  stratum  11'80  metres  thick  each  minute.  Briefly,  it 
follows  from  all  his  tests  that  heat  rays  at  the  sun’s  surface  must 
be  92,000  times  as  dense  as  when  they  reach  the  earth;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  either  the  surface  emitting,  or  a  body 
absorbing,  those  heat  rays  must  be  92,000  times  hotter  than  a 
body  exposed  here  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun.  For  it  is  known 
that  a  body  radiates,  or  cools,  at  a  considerably  accelerated  pace 
as  it  becomes  more  and  more  intensely  heated  above  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Recent  research  brings  out  clearly  the  vastness  of  the 
sun’s  thermal  stores.  Practical  certainty  is  now  reached  that  its 
temperature  lies  between  6,500  and  12,000  degrees  centigrade. 

Out  of  these  considerations  the  question  arises.  How  is  the 
sun’s  light  and  heat  maintained?  The  sun  incessantly  radiates 
its  beams  in  every  direction;  the  earth  intercepts  only  one  2,250 
millionth  part  of  his  light :  all  the  planets  together  receive  but 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  whole  emission.  The  rest  is  dissi¬ 
pated  throughout  space,  never  again  to  return  to  the  original 
source.  Among  other  mathematicians  who  have  attempted  to 
unra^'el  the  “Great  Secret,”  Hr.  T.  R.  Mayer,  of  Heilbronn. 
struck  out  the  bold  hypothesis  of  a  continual  inrush  of  meteors, 
drawn  from  outer  space  towards  the  sun,  which  would  thus  serve 
as  fuel.  He  showed  that  hy  the  stoppage  of  their  motion  through 
falling  into  the  sun  meteors  would  evolve  from  4,600  to  9,200 
times  as  much  heat,  according  to  their  velocities,  as  would  result 
from  the  burning  of  equal  masses  of  coal.  Further,  if  the  sun 
w’ere  a  bodv  either  simply  cooling  or  in  a  state  of  combustion  it 
must  long  since  have  gone  out.  He  adds  the  curious  information 
that  had  an  equal  mass  of  coal  been  set  alight  four  centuries 
after  the  hnilding  of  the  Pyramids  of  Cheops  (say,  about  5,000 
years  ago)  and  kept  burning  at  such  a  rate  as  to  supply  the  present 
solar  heat  during  the  interim,  only  a  few  cinders  would  now 
remain.  No  other  more  likely  means  occurred  to  him  for  supply¬ 
ing  new  fuel  than  the  continual  downpour  of  the  countless  swarms 
of  meteors  which  are  circling  about  the  sun.  At  first  this  explana- 
♦^ion  of  the  sun’s  secret  was  accepted  as  final.  T/ord  Kelvin  gave 
it  a  too  hasty  support,  saying  that  the  inflow  of  meteorites  was 
the  only  one  of  all  conceivable  causes  of  solar  heat,  which  we 
knew  to  exist  from  independent  evidence.  But  a  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  namely,  the  quantity  of  matter  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  required  heat  and  light.  This  was  found  to  be  more  than 
the  wildest  imagination  could  allow.  Mayer’s  own  estimate  put 
the  quantity  at  ninety-four  thousand  billion  kilograms  per  second  ! 
Tt  then  became  apparent  that  if  meteors  existed  in  quantities 
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equal  to  the  demand  the  planetary  spaces  would  be  thick  with 
them ;  the  earth  would  be  red-hot  with  their  impact ;  they  would 
crowd  the  spaces  traversed  by  the  earth  in  such  numbers  as  to 
create  a  resisting  medium — with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
length  of  the  year  would  be  shortened.  Lord  Kelvin  was  among 
the  first  to  admit  that  Mayer’s  hypothesis  was  untenable  on  the 
very  tangible  ground  that  if  it  were  true  the  year  would  be  shorter 
now  than  it  w^as  at  the  beginning  of  onr  era  by  six  weeks  ! 

The  meteoric  hypothesis  of  Mayer  has  been  superseded  by  the 
more  intelligible  theory  of  Helmholtz,  who  in  1854  enunciated  in 
concrete  form  Laplace’s  theory  of  solar  heat.  Looking  to  the 
demonstrated  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  Helmholtz  showed 
that  the  sun’s  shrinking  in  upon  itself,  a  process  which  Laplace 
had  shown  to  be  continually  going  on,  would  generate  heat 
sufficient  to  keep  up  its  present  temperature.  Put  briefly,  he 
computed  that  the  drain  of  energy  due  to  his  copious  emissions 
into  space  would  be  amply  met  by  an  annual  shortening  of  his 
diameter  to  the  extent  of  about  380  feet.  If  this  be  the  true 
solution  of  the  sun’s  “Great  Secret,”  we  see  that  its  glowing 
splendours  are  kept  up  by  the  transformation  into  heat  of  motion 
persistently  imparted  by  gravity— of  its  falling  in  upon  itself  and 
condensing  towards  the  centre,  and  thus  evolving  heat  and  energy 
sufficient  to  last  at  its  present  rate  of  expenditure  some  millions 
of  years  longer.  Helmholtz  estimated  that  in  five  million  years 
the  sun  will  have  contracted  to  half  its  present  bulk  ;  in  seven 
millions  more  it  will  be  as  dense  as  the  earth  ;  and  he  considers 
that  radiation  may  have  gone  on  in  the  past  with  its  actual  intensity 
twenty-two  millions  of  years.  Even  this  generous  allowance  of 
time  is  far  from  meeting  the  demands  of  geologists.  But  then  the 
chronologies  of  men  of  science  are  at  best  but  loose  estimates 
based  on  information  which  increase  of  knowledge  may  greatly 
modify.  Already  the  discovery  in  the  sun  of  radium  and  kindred 
elements  has  greatly  disturbed  many  calculations  regarding  the 
sun’s  length  of  life.  There  are,  however,  in  the  ranks  of  science 
resolute  men  whom  no  failure  can  daunt,  quietly  and  persistently 
devoting  every  available  hour  of  their  lives  to  acquiring  fuller 
and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Creator.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  some  lending  astronomers  of  the  world  has  been  held 
at  Oxford,  with  Professor  Hale  at  their  head,  all  of  whom  have 
resolved  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  learn  more  of  the  sun’s 
actual  condition.  Professor  Hale  is  conducting  his  observations 
from  an  observatory  on  Mount  Wilson,  6,000  feet  high,  over¬ 
looking  Tjos  Angeles,  California. 

Spectrum  analysis — the  method  of  distinguishing  the  various 
elements  of  matter  by  the  kind  of  light  proceeding  from  each — is 
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playing  a  very  important  part  in  solar  physics.  To  Kirchhoff 
and  Bunsen  is  due  the  credit  of  applying  this  method  to  astro¬ 
nomical  research.  I.  H.  Wollaston  and  J.  von  Fraunhofer,  each 
independently  of  the  other,  had  found  that  bright  bands  of  colour 
thrown  upon  a  prism,  and  known  as  the  spectrum,  are  crossed  by 
dark  lines.  And  Wheatstone,  later,  showed  that  the  spectrum 
formed  by  incandescent  vapours  was  made  up  of  bright  lines 
which  differed  in  colour  for  each  substance.  He  thought  that 
this  information  might  be  useful  as  showing  a  convenient  mode 
of  analysing  light,  and  also  the  substance  which  produced  it. 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  acting  upon  this  knowledge,  arranged  a 
prism  so  that  one-half  was  lighted  by  the  sun,  the  other  by  the 
incandescent  gas  they  were  examining.  When  the  vapour  of 
sodium  was  treated  in  this  way  they  found  that  the  bright  lines 
in  the  flame  of  soda  coincided  exactly  with  a  line  in  the  sun’s 
spectrum.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt,  the  great  truth  was 
made  manifest  that  sodium  (common  salt)  formed  an  ingredient 
in  the  glowing  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  The  discovery  of  this 
simple  method  of  analysing  light  and  its  application  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  originated  the  combination  of  prisms  known  to-day 
as  the  spectroscope — an  instrument  that  has  rendered  greater 
service  to  the  astronomer,  and  all  occupied  in  solar  physics,  than 
any  other  of  the  delicate  and  refined  instruments  used  in  the 
observatory.  By  catching  the  light  of  even  the  remotest  star  it 
makes  known  to  us  the  chief  elements  of  which  the  body  is 
composed,  and  by  its  aid  we  come  to  the  further  knowledge  that 
everywhere  these  glowing  orbs  are  essentially  the  same  in  charac¬ 
ter,  in  substance,  movement,  and  stnicture,  as  our  own  sun, 
and  all  his  retinue  of  planets,  meteors,  and  comets.  Thus  is 
established  throughout  the  universe  a  unity  of  origin  and  design, 
and  we  see  that  even  this  little  world  of  ours  is  a  member  of 
the  great  Cosmos.  Forty-eight  chemical  elements  similar  in 
character  to  elements  found  in  the  earth  have  already  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  sun.  Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  solar 
ingredients  are  oxygen,  gallium,  lithium,  helium,  and  radium. 

And  a  most  useful  handmaid  to  the  astronomer  is  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Lord  Kelvin  some  years  ago  presented  a  large  photo¬ 
graphic  instrument  to  the  Boyal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  and 
every  day  that  the  sun’s  face  is  clear  of  cloud  his  features  are 
impressed  on  photographic  plates.  This  process  has  an  inestim¬ 
able  advantage  over  hand  drawing,  for  the  sun  undergoes  sudden, 
sometimes  violent,  changes  with  startling  rapidity,  and  the 
instrument  will  take  impressions  of  phenomena  in  perhaps  the 
hundredth  })art  of  a  second  which  by  hand  wmuld  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Just  recently  (September  2nd,  1908)  observers 
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of  the  sun  witnessed  what  seemed  to  be  a  terrific,  certainly  a 
brilliant,  outburst  of  flame,  which  the  spectroscope  showed  to  be 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  helium.  Two  days  later  a  spot 
appeared  measuring  27 ,000  miles  in  diameter ;  it  was  followed  by 
a  group  of  smaller  ones  extending  over  an  area  of  119,000  miles 
in  length.  Finally,  they  broke  up,  and  by  the  15th  they  had 
completely  vanished.  The  leader  of  another  group  had  a  diameter 
of  12,000  miles;  the  smaller  spots  within  an  oval  area  formed  a 
detached  group.  Again  the  spectroscope  gave  evidence  of  intense 
solar  activity.  Suddenly  took  place  a  brilliant  eruption  between 
the  two  parts  of  a  group  of  spots,  the  substance  of  which  was 
chiefly  hydrogen  and  helium.  A  volume  of  hydrogen  was  driven 
more  than  146,000  miles  in  not  more  than  eight  minutes!  Out¬ 
bursts  of  solar  activity  such  as  these  bring  home  to  the  observer 
the  reality  of  the  violent  throes  agitating  the  sun.  Had  the  earth 
been  in  line  with  the  outrush  of  magnetic  flame,  the  recording 
instruments  in  every  observatory  would  have  shown  its  intensity. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  pre-eminently  first  among  the  marvels  ■ 
of  the  heavens  that  stir  the  imagination,  and  fascinate  the  mind 
of  the  astronomer. 

A  few  words  may  suffice  to  round  qff  this  brief  story  of  the 
ruler  of  our  system.  Sir  David  Gill’s  painstaking  labour,  lasting 
many  years,  gives  us  the  latest  and  most  exact  solar  parallax, 
namelv,  that  the  sun  is  distant  from  the  earth  92,874,000  miles. 
Analysis  of  its  spectrum  shows  that  the  sun  is  surrounded  by 
an  enormous  layer  of  cloud,  built  up  of  solid  (or  liquid)  particles, 
and  that  this  layer  is  covered  by  an  absorbing  gaseous  atmosphere. 
The  body  of  the  sun,  a  gaseous,  self-luminous  mass,  has  a  density 
compared  with  water  of  1*4 — the  earth’s  density  is  as  5‘66. 
Though  the  sun’s  volume  exceeds  the  size  of  the  earth  a  million 
times,  when  placed  in  the  mathematician’s  balance  it  is  only 
300,000  times  as  heavy.  The  earth’s  materials  are  four  and  a 
half  times  more  densely  compacted  than  those  of  the  sun.  His 
actual  diameter  is  866,200  miles. 

A  striking  circumstance  is  the  sun’s  anparent  isolation  in 
space.  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  system 
over  which  he  presides — planets  and  their  moons,  a  host  of 
asteroids  glinting  and  glimmering  like  fireflies  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  swarms  of  meteors  flitting  in  oval  paths  about  the  sun, 
with  a  few  captured  comets — is  but  a  speck  in  the  universe,  though 
the  span  across  is  too  immense  for  our  poor  comprehension ;  we 
cannot  realise  the  meaning  of  it  when  the  mathematician  tells 
us  that  from  boundary  line  to  its  opposite  the  distance  is 
5,580,000,000  miles,  the  sun  being  in  the  centre. 

The  question  whether  the  sun  is  stationary  or  is  moving  onward 
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in  space  was  first  dealt  with  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Tobias  May;er,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Gfittingen,  began  his  speculations  on  the  subject.  He  illustrated 
the  perspective  effects  which  must  ensue  in  the  stellar  sphere 
from  a  translation  of  the  sun  by  comparing  them  to  the  separating 
in  front  and  closing  up  behind,  of  trees  in  a  forest  to  the  eye  of 
an  advancing  spectator.  Herschel,  in  1783,  by  a  more  searching 
analysis  based  upon  the  known  motions  of  thirteen  stars,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rendering  apparent  the  very  consequences  foreseen  by 
Mayer.  He  showed,  for  example,  that  Arcturus  and  Vega  did, 
in  fact,  appear  to  recede  from,  and  Sirius  and  Aldabaran  to 
approach,  each  other  by  very  minute  amounts;  moreover,  his 
observations  enabled  him  to  announce  that  our  own  sun  is  moving 
in  a  direction  pointing  towards  the  star  a.  in  the  constellation 
Hercules ;  that  is,  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  spot  indicated  by 
later  and  greatly  more  refined  methods  of  research.  The  sun  then 
and  his  brilliant  entourage  are  bound  on  a  voyage  through  space 
in  obedience  to  an  influence  mightier  than  his  own,  which 
compels  him  to  follow  the  path  whithersoever  the  combined 
attraction  of  his  fellow  suns  draws  him.  He  is  sweeping  onward 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a  second  towards  a  point  in  the  con¬ 
stellation  Lyra.  This  pace  is  little  more  than  half  the  average 
speed  among  the  stars;  indeed,  some  stars  are  known  to  be 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  190  up  to  240  miles  a  second.  All  are 
moving,  some  in  one  direction,  some  in  another,  but  at  distances 
from  us,  and  from  each  other,  so  vast  that  a  new  unit  of  length 
has  originated ;  it  is  called  the  Light  Year — the  light  journey  of 
one  year.  Travelling  at  the  rate  of  six  billions  of  miles  a  year, 
it  takes  four  and  one-third  such  measures  to  span  the  abyss  that 
separates  us  from  the  nearest  star,  a  Centauri.  That  is  to  say, 
the  sun’s  light  would  take  four  years  and  four  months  to  reach 
that  star ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  far  from  us  by  ten  billions  of  miles 
as  any  other  member  of  the  sidereal  system.  Immense  and 
numerous  as  these  sparkling  orbs  seem  to  be,  astronomers  find 
out  by  painstaking  industry  that  they  are  but  as  specks,  atoms 
floating  hither  and  thither  in  boundless  space.  But  surely  the 
marvel  of  all  marvels  is  that  beings  such  as  we  are,  who  relatively 
to  the  size  of  the  planet  upon  which  we  dwell  are  but  as  micro¬ 
scopic  objects  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  should  be  able  to  explore  the 
heavens  and  take  a  sweeping  survey  of  the  magnificence  and 
glory  of  the  Eternal. 


E.  V.  Heward 


ITALIAN  NATIONALISM  AND  THE  WAE  WITH 
TURKEY. 


The  outbreak  of  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey  came  as  a  surprise 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  European  public,  and  even  in  Italy 
until  the  last  moment  few  believed  that  the  crisis  would  come  to 
a  head  so  soon.  Those  who  had  closely  followed  the  course  of 
political  opinion  in  the  country  during  the  past  year,  however,  saw 
that  a  change  had  come  over  the  public  spirit  of  Italy,  and  that  a 
new  attitude  towards  questions  of  foreign  policy  was  being 
adopted.  It  may  be  of  interest  in  the  present  circumstances  to 
examine  the  causes  and  the  course  of  this  development. 

Since  the  completion  of  Italian  unity  with  the  fall  of  the 
Temporal  Power  in  1870,  the  Italian  people  had  devoted  all  its 
energies  to  internal  affairs,  for  everything  had  to  be  created — 
roads,  railways,  ports,  improved  agriculture,  industry,  schools, 
scientific  institutions,  the  public  services,  were  either  totally 
lacking  or  quite  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  great  modern  nation. 
Above  all,  the  finances  of  the  State,  shattered  by  the  wars  of 
independence  and  by  bad  administration,  had  to  be  placed  on  a 
sound  footing.  Consequently,  foreign  affairs  attracted  but  slight 
public  interest.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  at  that  time  inevitable 
owing  to  the  precarious  situation  at  home,  but  it  proved  a  most 
unfortunate  necessity,  as  it  was  during  this  very  period  that  the 
great  no-man’s-lands  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  being  partitioned 
among  the  other  nations,  and  vast  uncultivated,  undeveloped, 
and  thinly-populated  territories  annexed  by  various  European 
Powers,  and  converted  into  important  colonial  empires  offering 
splendid  outlets  for  trade  and  emigration.  Italy  had  appeared 
last  in  this  field,  when  nearly  all  the  best  lands  had  been  annexed, 
and  when  conquests  could  not  be  attempted,  even  in  the  still 
available  regions,  without  large  well-organised  armed  forces  and 
a  determined,  intelligent,  and  well-informed  public  opinion  to 
back  them  up.  In  Italy  neither  was  to  be  found.  The  country 
was  too  poor  to  launch  forth  into  colonial  and  foreign  politics  with 
any  chance  of  success,  and  the  people  were  too  untravelled  and 
too  little  acquainted  with  the  development  of  other  countries  to 
pay  much  attention  to  events  outside  Italy,  or,  at  all  events, 
outside  Europe. 

In  the  meanwhile,  considerable  progress  in  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  the  Italian  people  had  been  achieved,  and 
by  grinding  economy  aiid  incredible  sacrifices  the  finances  were 
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being  restored.  There  came  a  moment,  however,  when  the  need 
for  colonial  expansion  began  to  be  felt.  Every  year  tens  of 
thousands  of  Italian  peasants  emigrated  to  foreign  lands  in 
search  of  higher  wages  than  could  be  obtained  in  Italy,  and  if 
the  savings  which  they  sent  home  were  profitable  to  the  mother 
country,  their  labour  and  energy  were  lost  to  it,  and  many  ended 
by  settling  abroad  altogether.  At  the  same  time  the  neglect  of 
foreign  politics  was  proving  disastrous  to  Italian  commerce,  as 
the  country  was  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  favourable  terms  in 
negotiating  commercial  treaties,  so  that  the  export  trade  was 
hindered  in  its  natural  tendency  to  expand.  The  absence  of  a 
vigorous  foreign  policy  resulted  in  Italy’s  coming  empty-handed 
out  of  the  various  international  raffles  in  which  other  nations 
obtained  considerable  advantages.  As  the  result  of  the  Berlin 
Congress,  Russia  obtained  Bessarabia  and  some  Asiatic  territory, 
Austria  occupied  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  England  gained 
Cyprus  and  strengthened  her  position  throughout  the  East,  and 
Germany  increased  her  diplomatic  prestige.  Italy  alone,  partly 
owing  to  the  incompetence  of  her  representatives,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  her  Government,  obtained  nothing 
at  all.  In  1881  the  inefficiency  of  her  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Cairoli,  resulted  in  the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia,  a  territory 
only  a  few  hours’  sail  from  Sicily,  naturally  destined  to  become 
an  Italian  colony  and  containing  a  considerable  Italian  popu¬ 
lation.  This  occupation,  which,  with  diabolical  ingenuity,  had 
been  suggested  by  Bismarck,  engendered  a  long  and  bitter 
antagonism  between  Italy  and  France,  as  in  the  intention  of  the 
German  Chancellor  it  was  intended  to  do,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war. 

Another  chance  of  expansion  was  offered  to  Italy  in  1882  when, 
at  the  time  of  the  Arabi  revolt,  England  asked  for  Italy’s  co¬ 
operation  in  intervening  in  Egypt.  But  the  proposal  was  rejected 
from  fear  of  being  involved  in  complications  with  France.  As 
a  sop  to  public  opinion ,  which  had  been  exasperated  by  the  French 
occupation  of  Tunis,  the  Italian  Government  decided  in  1885  to 
occupy  Massowah  and  the  surrounding  territories  on  the  Red  Sea 
coast.  But  that  country  w'as  not  suited  to  Italian  colonisation, 
and  Italy  was  not  yet  ready  to  develop  a  purely  trading  colony 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  homeland.  A  long  series  of  errors 
were  committed,  relieved  at  times  by  the  heroism  and  devotion 
of  the  army  fighting  against  huge  odds  in  an  inhospitable  and 
unknown  land,  culminating  in  the  disaster  of  Adowa  in  1896. 
What  wrought  the  greatest  injury  to  Italian  prestige  was  not  so 
much  the  defeat  in  itself  as  the  fact  that  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
unavenged.  There  was  a  fresh  Italian  army  on  the  scene  under 
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an  admirable  leader  (General  Baldissera),  who  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  his  men ,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Abyssinian  forces 
could  not  hold  together  much  longer ;  the  Premier,  however, 
Signor  Crispi,  a  man  of  unquestioned  ability,  but  who  lived  in 
advance  of  his  time,  before  the  nation  was  ready  to  follow  him 
in  his  Imperial  policy,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  his  successor,  Marchese  di  Eudini,  terrified  by  the  riots 
promoted  by  unscrupulous  Socialist  and  Anarchist  agitators  as  a 
protest  against  the  African  campaign,  concluded  a  disastrous 
peace  with  the  enemy,  thereby  incurring  a  most  terrible  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  Erythraean  colony,  which  has  more  possibilities  than 
was  at  that  time  believed,  has  since  then  been  neglected,  and 
under  the  incubus  of  an  unretrieved  defeat  it  has  failed  to  prosper. 
But  Adowa  did  more  than  arrest  the  development  of  Erythraea. 
It  engendered  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  themselves  on  the 
part  of  the  Italian  people,  and  gave  full  play  to  all  the  narrow 
anti-expansionist,  anti-imperial,  anti-military  forces  in  the 
country.  The  African  adventure  had  been  attempted  too  soon, 
but  its  abandonment  resulted  in  a  still  greater  neglect  of  foreign 
and  colonial  affairs,  and  the  least  hint  of  international  complica¬ 
tions  made  Italian  statesmen  quake  in  their  shoes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Italian  Socialism,  which  had  found  a 
suitable  field  for  action  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
working  class,  had  evolved  a  theory  of  government  which, 
although  common  to  some  extent  to  the  Socialists  of  other 
countries,  was  nowhere  carried  to  such  lengths  as  in  Italy. 
Socialism  in  theory  has  everywhere  adopted  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  militarism.  Imperialism,  and  patriotism,  and  professes 
to  be  internationalist  and  pacificist,  and  regards  class  hatred  and 
civil  disorders  as  the  only  moral  and  praiseworthy  forms  of  warfare. 
But  in  countries  where  the  masses  have  reached  a  certain  degree 
of  political  education  such  views,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclu¬ 
sion,  are  sure  to  be  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  even  the 
Socialist  leaders  realise  that  Nationalism  is  a  vital  force  which 
has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  a  .sane  Imperialism  and  efficient 
military  policy  are  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  as 
in  those  of  the  classes.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  where  even 
the  bourgeoisie  took  but  a  lukew'arm  interest  in  the  wider 
questions  of  world  policy,  the  Socialist  leaders  conducted  an 
avowedly  anti-patriotic  propaganda  against  every  form  of  national 
sentiment,  against  the  very  existence  of  Italy  as  a  nation,  and 
they  achieved  considerable  success.  By  representing  patriotism 
and  the  army  as  the  causes  of  low  wages,  and  war  and  colonial 
Imperialism  as  the  result  of  purely  capitalist  intrigues  because 
it  is  only  the  capitalists  who  profit  by  such  adventures,  they  met 
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with  widespread  acceptance  among  a  large  part  of  the  working 
classes.  To  the  bourgeoisie,  struggling  to  create  industry  and  to 
improve  agriculture,  the  idea  of  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  merely 
signified  more  taxes.  It  did  not  enter  the  heads  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  that  such  a  foreign  policy  supported  by 
a  ixiwerful  armed  force,  even  if  it  cost  money,  would  in  the 
long  run  push  forward  the  economic  progress  of  the  people  by 
promoting  the  nation’s  prestige  and  securing  wider  markets  for 
its  products.  The  Socialist  propaganda  thus  extended  upward 
from  the  working  classes  to  the  smaller  bourgeoisie,  to  the  army 
of  under-paid  and  under- worked  officials,  and  even  to  many  pros¬ 
perous  professional  and  business  men  and  members  of  the  nobility, 
who  found  it  advantageous  to  coquette  wdth  democracy  and 
Socialism.  In  the  Government  service  a  Socialist  official,  backed 
by  a  powerful  party  organisation,  had  a  better  chance  of  a  success¬ 
ful  career  than  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  monarchy,  and, 
indeed,  successive  Cabinets  have  for  years  been  under  the  thumb 
of  Socialist  demagogues. 

Thus  a  general  feeling  got  possession  of  the  Italian  people  that 
war  w'as  played  out,  and  that  even  if  it  were  to  occur  Italy  was 
sure  to  be  defeated  by  any  other  Power,  that  nothing  must  be 
done  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  foreigner,  that  the  only 
form  of  expansion  to  be  encouraged  was  emigration  to  foreign 
lands,  and  even  the  export  trade  which  was  growing  so  rapidly 
was  looked  upon  askance  by  the  Socialists  as  a  mere  capitalist 
instrument.  This  attitude,  which  was  certainly  not  conducive  to 
a  healthy  public  spirit,  was  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  felt  that  it  would  not  be  backed  by  the  nation  if  it 
gave  signs  of  energy.  The  result  was  that  Italy  found  her  interests 
blocked  at  every  turn  by  other  nations  which  were  not  imbued 
with  such  “humanitarian”  theories,  and  that  she  was  subjected 
to  countless  humiliations  on  the  part  of  Governments  who  were 
convinced  that  under  no  provocation  would  Italy  show  resentment ; 
but  this  state  of  things  merely  aroused  platonic  regrets  in  the 
Italian  people,  who  came  to  regard  it  as  their  birthright  for  all 
eternity.  The  statesmen  brought  up  in  this  atmosphere  could  be 
no  other  than  what  they  were.  All  their  activities  were  centred 
on  Parliamentary  matters,  combinations  of  groups,  petty  in¬ 
trigues.  In  mortal  dread  of  arousing  Socialist  ire  or  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  foreign  nations,  they  neglected  the  wider  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  professed  anti-patriots,  although  a  small 
minority,  came  to  exercise  a  veritable  tyranny  over  the  State 
wffiich  they  exercised  in  many  cases  for  their  own  personal  profit. 
Naturally  it  was  their  interest  to  prevent  the  country  from 
thinking  about  foreign  affairs,  and  even  certain  statesmen  of 
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ability,  such  as  Signor  Luzzatti,  recommended  their  country¬ 
men,  for  the  sake  of  economic  progress,  to  forget  foreign  politics 
and  to  regard  peace,  “even  at  the  cost  of  cowardice,”  as  the 
nation’s  chief  ambition. 

There  was,  however,  a  greater  fund  of  common  sense  in  the 
Italian  people  than  in  its  self-appointed  representatives,  whose 
theories  of  international  politics  found  acceptance  only  so  long 
as  nobody  thought  about  them.  The  real  economic  progress  of 
the  country  was  being  pushed  forward  by  the  manufacturers,  the 
merchants,  the  more  progressive  landlords,  and  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  working  men  and  peasants,  and  not  by  the  Socialist  leaders 
and  bourgeois  politicians  who  merely  talked  about  it ;  it  was  the 
productive  part  of  the  population  together  with  the  genuine 
intellectuals  who  began  to  see  that  no  further  economic  progress 
could  be  achieved  unless  Italy’s  international  position  were 
assured  and  a  field  for  the  expansion  of  her  exuberant  population 
secured  under  the  Italian  flag.  With  the  spread  of  education  and 
culture  Italians  realised  that  patriotism  and  nationalism,  far  from 
being  played-out  sentiments  as  the  Socialists  claimed ,  w'ere  living 
forces  in  powerful  nations  such  as  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  even  in  small  States  such  as 
Switzerland,  Eoumania,  Bulgaria,  the  South  American  republics. 

A  further  argument  was  that  the  emigrants,  the  spoilt  darlings 
of  Italian  democracy  for  whose  protection  and  assistance  immense 
sums  were  spent  every  year,  could  not  be  adequately  protected 
because  the  Governments  and  people  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  emigrated,  feeling  nothing  but  contempt  for  them  and  for 
Italy,  ill-treated  and  persecuted  them  with  impunity  and  snapped 
their  fingers  at  the  remonstrances  of  the  Italian  Foreign  Office. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  America,  both  North  and  South, 
but  even  in  France  Italian  workmen  were  occasionally  massacred. 
When  once  the  whole  world  is  convinced  that  a  nation  in  no 
circumstances  will  fight,  her  citizens  and  her  interests  are  at 
the  mercy  of  all  who  care  to  do  them  injury.  This  was  the  result, 
first  of  Adowa,  and  secondly,  of  fifteen  years  of  anti-patriotic 
propaganda. 

Gradually  and  imperceptibly  a  change  came  over  public  feeling, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  sane  and  vigorous  patriotism  began  to  be 
dimly  realised.  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  this  new  attitude 
was  the  publication,  in  1903,  of  Federigo  Garlanda’s  La  terza 
Italia ;  the  book  professed  to  be  written  by  a  friendly  American 
observer  and  critic  of  Italian  affairs,  and  the  author  regards  the 
absence  of  militant  patriotism  as  the  chief  cause  of  Italy’s  weak¬ 
ness  in  comparison  with  other  nations.  Mario  Morasso,  in  his 
volume,  L’ Imperialismo  nel  Secolo  XX.,  published  in  1905, 
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opened  tire  on  the  still  predominant  Socialistic  internationalism 
and  sentimental  humanitarianism,  and  extolled  the  policy  of 
conquest  and  expansion  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
fibre  of  the  national  character.  For  a  time  these  writers  remained 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  even  reviled,  abused, 
and  insulted  by  the  demagogues,  and  treated  with  contempt  or 
regarded  as  curiosities  by  the  average  man  in  the  street,  while 
many  who  instinctively  sympathised  with  these  views  either  dared 
not  express  them  from  fear  of  being  howled  down  as  anti¬ 
democratic  reactionaries,  or  failed  to  support  them  energetically 
because  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  Italian  people. 

Yet  the  new  thought  gained  ground;  papers  such  as  II  Regno, 
to  which  some  of  the  ablest  young  writers  in  Italy  contributed, 
began  to  conduct  a  propaganda  of  which  the  tendencies  were  not 
at  first  very  definite,  but  which  aimed  in  a  general  way  at  arousing 
a  higher  sense  of  patriotism.  II  Regno  soon  ceased  publication, 
but  the  seed  had  been  sown  and  other  organs  took  up  the  same 
cause.  Then  Enrico  Corradini  comes  on  the  scene.  Formerly  a 
high-school  teacher,  turned  novelist  and  journalist,  he  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  II  Regno,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian 
Nationalism.  He  had  read  much  and  travelled,  and  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  South  America  convinced  him  of  the  immediate  need 
for  raising  the  tone  of  Italian  public  life  and  promoting  a  deeper 
feeling  of  nationality  among  the  people,  and  he  attributes  to  its 
absence  the  deplorable  conditions  of  Italian  emigrants  in  Brazil 
and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  contempt  which  the  citizens  of  more 
chauvinist  nations  felt  for  them.  In  his  novel  La  P atria  Lontana, 
which  depicts  the  life  of  Italians  in  South  America  and  describes 
the  experiences  of  a  young  Italian  writer  who  goes  out  to  preach 
the  Nationalist  cause  among  his  expatriated  countrymen,  the 
author  dwells  on  the  handicap  from  which  Italy  suffers  in  not 
having  colonies  of  her  own  wherein  her  emigrant  sons  can  settle. 
As  a  novel  the  book  is  far  from  faultless,  but  in  setting  forth  his 
views  Signor  Corradini  is  a  vivid  and  powerful  writer,  and  he 
created  a  considerable  sensation.  La  Guerra  Lontana,  in  which 
he  branded  the  cowardice  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  Adowa,  was 
an  even  more  striking  work.  But  as  yet  the  movement  was  not 
regarded  as  very  serious,  and  rather  laughed  at  by  the  “superior 
person  ”  as  a  mere  literary  exercise  ;  but,  as  in  the  movement  for 
Italian  unity,  the  literary  revival  preceded  the  political  revolution. 

The  first  attempt  at  putting  Nationalism  into  practice  was  made 
by  Giulio  De  Frenzi,  a  very  capable  young  Bolognese  journalist 
on  the  staff  of  the  Roman  Giornale  d’ Italia,  who  initiated  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  Germanisation  of  the  Lake  of 
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Garda.  His  efforts  aroused  public  opinion  to  the  danger,  both 
moral  and  jxjlitical,  and  also  succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  the 
Italian  people  the  indignity  of  being  regarded  as  a  nation  of  hotel- 
keepers  and  custodians  of  antiquities  who  rely  on  the  tourist 
traffic  for  their  means  of  livelihood. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  general  scepticism,  the  Nationalist  idea 
advanced  steadily,  especially  among  the  younger  generation,  who 
were  disgusted  at  the  morta  gora  of  the  older  political  parties  and 
the  contemptible  dishonesty  to  which  even  the  Socialists  had 
stooiied.  Paolo  Arcari’s  Referendum  (a  collection  of  opinions  of 
prominent  Italians  on  Nationalism)  gave  evidence  of  the  progress 
achieved.  In  December,  1910,  a  congress  of  Italian  Nationalists 
was  held  in  Florence,  and  at  that  gathering,  which  was  attended 
by  several  hundred  persons,  including  numerous  well-known 
names,  many  aspects  of  Italian  national  life  were  examined  and 
discussed.  The  various  speakers  impressed  on  their  hearers  the 
importance  of  Nationalism  as  the  basis  for  all  political  thought 
and  action.  The  weakness  of  the  country,  the  contempt  which 
other  nations  felt  for  Italy,  the  unsatisfactory  state  both  of  home 
and  foreign  politics,  and  the  poverty  of  a  large  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  were  all  traced  to  the  absence  of  a  sane  and  vigorous 
patriotism.  The  strengthening  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  military  spirit  among  the  people,  a  radical  change 
of  direction  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation’s  foreign  policy,  and 
the  ending  of  the  present  attitude  of  subservience  to  all  other 
Powers  great  or  small,  were  regarded  as  the  first  desiderata  of  the 
country.  The  Foreign  Office  as  conducted  by  Signor  Tittoni  and 
the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  received  some  scathing  criticism 
delivered  by  Signor  De  Frenzi  with  his  sledge-hammer  style, 
especially  as  regards  Italy’s  policy  towards  Austria  and  Turkey. 
Irredcntisni  was  dealt  with  at  some  length  (the  president  of  the 
congress  was  Professor  Sighele,  a  native  of  the  Trentino),  but  in 
a  sane  and  moderate  spirit.  There  was  no  demand  for  war  with 
Austria  at  once,  but  for  a  firmer  and  more  dignified  policy,  so 
that  the  “ally”  should  be  persuaded  that  the  continued  persecu¬ 
tion  of  her  Italian-speaking  subjects  might  be  dangerous,  and  that 
Italy’s  presence  in  the  Alliance  was  worth  something.  The 
Turks,  too,  who  since  the  revolution  of  1908  had  become  particu¬ 
larly  truculent  towards  the  Italians,  especially  in  Tripoli,  also 
came  in  for  rough  treatment,  and  various  speakers  demanded  that 
the  Government  should  secure  adequate  protection  for  Italian 
citizens  and  trade  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  a  watch 
should  be  kept  on  Tripoli  lest  others  seized  it  before  the  moment 
for  Italian  occupation  arrived.  Signor  Corradini  insisted  that 
there  were  worse  things  for  a  nation  than  war,  and  that  the 
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occasional  necessity  for  resort  to  the  “dread  arbitrament”  must 
be  boldly  faced  by  any  nation  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  congress  proved  a  success,  and  the  ideas  expressed  in  it 
which  had  been  “in  the  air”  for  some  time  were  accepted  by  a 
considerable  number  of  people.  The  Nationalist  Association  was 
founded  then  and  there  and  soon  gathered  numerous  adherents ; 
a  new  weekly  paper,  L’Idea  Nazionale,  commenced  publication 
on  March  1st,  1911  (the  anniversary  of  Adowa),  and  rapidly 
became  an  important  organ  of  public  opinion,  while  several 
dailies  and  reviews  adopted  Nationalist  principles  or  viewed  them 
with  sympathy.  Italian  Nationalism  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
parties  of  the  same  name  in  France,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere; 
indeed,  it  is  not  really  a  party  at  all,  for  it  gathers  in  Liberals, 
Conservatives,  Eadicals,  Clericals,  Socialists  even,  provided  they 
accept  the  patriotic  idea  and  are  anxious  to  see  their  country  raised 
to  a  higher  place  in  the  congress  of  nations  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  sacrifice.  The  movement  arose  as  a  reaction  to  the  decline 
of  patriotic  feeling,  and  of  the  ideal  that  peace  must  be  preserver! 
at  any  price.  War,  according  to  the  Nationalists,  is  the  school  and 
the  test  of  national  character.  “Supprimez  les  vertus  militaires,” 
wrote  Anatole  France,  who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  reac¬ 
tionary  ideas,  “et  toute  la  societe  civile  s’^croule.”  The  citizen’s 
first  duty  is  towards  his  own  country ;  his  duty  towards  humanity 
takes  the  second  place.  The  Nationalists,  however,  do  not  seek 
to  provoke  war ;  they  merely  -demand  that  the  nation  should  be 
ready  for  it.  Maurizio  Maraviglia,  in  his  speech  at  the  Florence 
Congress,  stated  that  “we  wish  that  the  idea  of  war  should  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  people,  because  we  know  that  to  overburden 
ourselves  with  armaments  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  it,  and  still 
less  to  win  it.  To  desire  war  sometimes  means  winning  without 
fighting ;  not  to  desire  it  means  fighting  against  our  own  will  or 
losing  without  striking  a  blow.  To  educate  the  country  to  the 
sentiment  of  war  does  not  mean  that  we  should  provoke  it  at  all 
costs  :  it  merely  means  that  we  must  create  a  state  of  mind  and 
fact  such  as  will  enable  the  Government  to  conduct  its  foreign 
policy  without  misgivings,  in  the  certainty  that  other  countries 
will  feel  convinced  that  our  international  activity  will  never  be 
arrested  by  the  necessity  of  having  to  accept  or  declare  war.” 

Italy,  according  to  Professor  Sighele  (II  Nazionalismo  ei  Partiti 
politici,  p.  80  sq.),  must  be  Imperialist  in  order  to  prevent  the 
closing  up  of  all  the  openings  whence  the  nation  receives  its 
oxygen,  and  “to  prevent  the  Adriatic  from  becoming  more  and 
more  an  Austrian  lake,  to  prevent  even  the  Mediterranean  from 
being  closed  around  us  like  a  camp  guarded  by  hostile  sentinels, 
and  to  provide  a  field  of  activity  for  our  emigrants  wherein  they 
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will  enjoy  that  protection  which  they  now  lack,”  and  which  only 
a  bold  foreign  policy,  a  thorough  preparation  for  war,  and  a  clear 
Imperialist  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  State  can 
give  them. 

The  work  of  propaganda  proceeded  actively  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1911.  Every  day  new  branches  of  the 
Nationalist  Association  were  opened  throughout  Italy,  courses  of 
lectures  were  delivered  in  the  chief  towns,  debates  with  opponents 
were  held.  The  Socialists  now  found  themselves  confronted  no 
longer  by  a  timid,  weak-kneed,  sceptical  bourgeoisie,  but  by 
energetic,  intelligent  young  men,  who  were  game  for  anything 
and  who,  when  attacked  by  the  gangs  of  hooligans  egged  on  by 
the  Socialist  leaders,  not  only  defended  themselves,  but  gave 
far  more  than  they  received.  This  movement  progressed  side  by 
side  with,  a  Monarchist  revival,  and  at  several  by-elections  and 
municipal  elections,  notably  in  Florence,  there  were  surprising 
collapses  of  the  so-called  “popular  ”  parties.  The  Idea  Nazionale 
conducted  a  vigorous  campaign  against  every  form  of  political 
corruption  as  well  as  against  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Giulio  De  Frenzi,  whose  brilliant  eloquence  always  at¬ 
tracted  large  audiences,  was  one  of  the  most  active  propagandists, 
and  so  were  GofFredo  Bellonci,  a  student  of  political  economy  and  a 
cultured  journalist  and  litterateur,  Enrico  Corradini,  less  eloquent 
than  De  Frenzi,  but  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  apostle. 
Professor  Scipio  Sighele,  the  philosopher  of  the  movement, 
Maurizio  Maraviglia,  Commander  Limo,  formerly  of  the  Italian 
navy.  Colonel  Barone,  a  retired  army  officer  and  a  student  of 
military  questions,  and  many  others.  Numbers  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Italy,  belonging  to  all  classes  of  society  and 
all  professions,  joined  the  movement — lawyers,  doctors,  business 
men,  landowners,  professors  and  school  teachers,  artists,  officers. 
Government  officials,  engineers,  men  of  letters,  &c.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  men  at  first  fought  rather  shy  of  Nationalism  as  being 
too  much  outside  the  groove  of  orthodox  politics.  But  a  few 
joined  at  once,  and  subsequently  others  followed.  The  Venetian 
deputy.  Signor  Foscari,  Senator  Duke  Carafa  D’Andria,  and 
Signor  Borneo  Gallenga  (the  grandson  of  the  well-known  Anglo- 
Italian  journalist),  deputy  for  Perugia,  who  afterwards  founded 
the  so-called  “Young  Turkish”  party  to  combat  Giolittian 
dictatorship,  and  is  one  of  Italy’s  most  promising  young  poli¬ 
ticians,  were  among  the  first  to  join ;  Admiral  Bettolo,  since  his 
retirement  from  the  navy,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Nationalist  ideas  in  the  Senate,  although  he  is  not  a 
professed  member  of  the  Association.  Others,  like  Marchese 
Nunziante,  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  philanthropic  land- 
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lords  of  Southern  Italy,  Signor  Fradeletto,  the  Venetian  deputy, 
and  the  Duke  Colonna  di  Cesaro,  Baron  Sonnino’s  nephew,  a 
Sicilian  Eadical  and  chief  proprietor  of  La  Rivista  Gontem- 
poranea,  also  rallied  round  the  Nationalist  standard,  and  the  ideas 
of  Count  Guicciardini,  formerly  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
are  in  sympathy  with  Nationalism.  Many  people  who  do  not 
call  themselves  Nationalists,  and,  in  fact,  repudiate  the  name, 
have  adopted  Nationalist  views  with  enthusiasm. 

In  May  a  congress  of  Italians  resident  abroad  was  held  in  Kome, 
and  although  most  of  the  questions  discussed  were  of  an  economic 
and  legal  character,  the  political  note  was  conspicuous,  and  the 
Nationalists  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  The  vote  of 
censure  passed  unanimously  on  the  Foreign  Minister  for  his 
vacillating  policy  towards  Turkey  whereby  all  hope  of  promoting 
Italian  trade  in  the  Levant  was  precluded,  was  peculiarly  signi¬ 
ficant  inasmuch  as  the  assembly  had  been  organised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foreign  Office,  many  of  whose  officials  were 
present  on  that  occasion. 

For  some  time  the  Government  continued  to  appear  impervious 
to  the  Nationalist  spirit  and  professed  to  regard  the  movement 
as  a  schoolboy’s  game.  But  it  could  not  long  remain  indifferent 
to  so  widespread  a  feeling,  and  the  first  sign  of  an  awakening  in 
official  circles  was  offered  by  the  incident  with  the  Argentine 
Republic.  When  cholera  broke  out  in  various  Italian  towns  at 
the  beginning  of  last  summer  the  Government,  while  taking  all 
the  ordinary  precautions  demanded  in  such  circumstances, 
adopted  special  provisions  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  the  disease 
on  emigrant  steamers,  and  as  the  voyage  occupies  from  a  fort¬ 
night  to  three  weeks,  unless  a  case  occurred  after  sailing  there  was 
not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  infection  being  conveyed  to  America. 
On  board  the  emigrants  were ,  as  usual ,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Italian  medical  commissioners  (who  are  all  naval  surgeons). 
The  Argentine  Government,  however,  professed  to  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Italian  authorities,  and  insolently  demanded  that 
Argentine  commissioners  be  embarked  on  every  Italian  steamer. 
The  demand  was  very  properly  rejected  by  the  Italian  Foreign 
Office,  whereupon  the  Argentine  immediately  established  quar¬ 
antine  on  every  steamer  coming  from  Italy.  Then  the  Italian 
Government  retaliated  by  suspending  emigration  to  the  Argentine. 
The  exaggerated  solicitousness  of  the  latter  with  regard  to 
hygienic  measures  will  surprise  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
incredible  sanitary  conditions  of  the  Republic ;  according  to  Dr. 
Penna,  the  chief  health  officer  of  that  Government,  the  state  of 
the  hospitals  and  lazarets  is  indescribably  filthy,  while  even  the 
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simplest  scientific  appliances  are  totally  lacking ;  everything  is 
conducted  in  an  absolutely  mediaeval  manner,  with  the  result  that 
all  forms  of  epidemic  disease  flourish  throughout  the  country. 
The  real  object  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment,  apart  from  the  pressure  of  the  host  of  doctors,  real  or 
quack,  and  medical  students  who  agitated  for  well-paid  sinecures 
as  medical  commissioners,  was  to  oiler  a  deliberate  insult  to  Italy. 
The  Argentines,  for  various  reasons  which  it  would  take  too  long 
to  enter  into,  dislike  the  Italians  very  strongly,  and  resent  being 
dependent  on  them  for  their  supply  of  labour  and  are  envious  of 
their  greater  intelligence  and  industry.  They  do  not  like  other 
foreigners  much  better,  but  whereas  they  are  afraid  of  doing 
injury  to  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Americans, 
whose  Governments  are  prepared  to  back  up  their  own  subjects  by 
force  if  necessary,  they  felt  convinced  that  whatever  injury 
Italians  might  sull'er  at  their  hands  the  Italian  Government  would 
never  dare  to  object  and  was  prepared  to  take  everything  lying 
down.  But  on  tliis  occasion  Italy  realised  that  she  held  the  whip 
hand,  and  that  the  Argentine  needed  the  Italian  labourers  who 
every  season  cross  the  ocean  to  reap  the  crops  and  then  return 
home,  far  more  than  those  labourers  needed  the  outlet  in  South 
America.  This  action  caused  intense  astonishment  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Argentine  Government  is  now  in 
a  very  serious  situation,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  labour,  which 
threatens  the  financial  stability  of  the  Eepublic.  It  was  the  first 
act  of  a  vigorous  Italian  foreign  policy. 

But  there  was  more  to  follow.  Italy’s  relations  with  Turkey 
were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  The  new  Ottoman  regime, 
while  it  was  proving  no  better  than  the  old  in  the  matter  of 
corruption,  inefficiency,  and  persecution  of  the  subject-races,  had 
one  new  feature— an  outburst  of  rabid  chauvinism  and  of 
hatred  for  all  foreigners,  but  especially  for  Italians,  whom  the 
Young  Turks  regarded  as  the  weakest  of  nations  Never  had 
Italian  prestige  fallen  so  low  in  the  Levant  as  at  this  period,  and 
the  Italian  Government  did  nothing  to  retrieve  the  situation.  In 
Tripoli,  above  all,  where  Italy’s  reversionary  interest  had  been 
sanctioned  by  agreements  with  England  and  France,  the  position 
of  Italian  citizens  and  firms  was  rendered  well-nigh  intolerable. 
Turkish  persecution  reached  such  a  point  that  two  Italians,  the 
monk.  Father  Giustino,  and  the  merchant,  Gastone  Terreni, 
were  assassinated  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  complicity  of 
the  authorities,  without  any  redress  being  obtained. 

The  Nationalists  since  the  beginning  of  their  propaganda  had 
agitated  for  a  firmer  attitude  towards  Turkey,  insisting  on  the 
opening  up  of  Tripoli  to  Italian  enterprise.  Italy  was  being 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  France  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and 
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by  England  in  Egypt ;  Tripolitaine  alone  remained  as  a  possible 
outlet  for  her  eventual  expansion.  The  Turkish  Government 
did  nothing  for  the  development  of  that  province,  but  it  was 
determined  that  no  one  else  should  do  anything  for  it,  and 
thwarted  the  efforts  of  every  Italian  enterprise,  the  Banco  di 
Boma  alone  succeeding  by  ceaseless  activity  and  untiring  patience 
in  creating  important  undertakings  in  the  African  vilayet. 

Had  events  pursued  their  normal  course  Italy  would  probably 
have  been  content  to  develop  her  commercial  interests  in 
Tripolitaine  to  the  advantage  of  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  of  her 
own,  waiting  for  the  time  when  in  due  course  the  country  should 
fall  to  her  share.  But  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  was  bringing  matters  to  a  head,  and  while  the  Italian 
Government  apparently  refused  to  regard  the  state  of  affairs  as 
serious,  the  Nationalists  continued  to  demand  the  assertion  of 
Italy’s  interests  in  Tripoli.  The  Press  gradually  adopted  their 
point  of  view,  the  Idea  Nazinnale  published  Corradini’s  vivid 
letters  from  Tripoli,  and  even  Ministerial  organs  like  the  Tribuna 
of  Eome  and  the  Stampa  of  Turin,  following  the  lead  of  their 
correspondents  who  visited  Tripolitaine  during  the  past  spring 
and  summer  and  wrote  of  its  resources  and  possibilities  with 
enthusiasm,  were  soon  converted.  If  any  nation  has  a  right 
to  colonies  it  is  Italy  with  her  rapidly  increasing  population,  her 
small  territory,  and  her  streams  of  emigrants.  Still  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  from  fear  of  international  complications  and  of  alienating 
its  Socialist  supporters,  who,  of  course,  opposed  all  idea  of  terri¬ 
torial  expansion,  refused  to  do  anything.  Then  the  Franco- 
German  Morocco  bombshell  burst,  and  Agadir  made  the  Italian 
people  realise  that  the  question  of  Tripoli  called  for  immediate 
solution.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  Mediterranean  Africa  was 
aboTit  to  be  partitioned  among  the  Powers,  and  Tripoli  would 
certainly  not  be  left  untouched  if  Italy  failed  to  make  good  her 
claims;  Germany,  it  is  believed,  had  cast  her  eyes  on  it,  and 
already  her  commercial  agents  and  prospectors  were  on  the  spot. 
The  demands  for  an  occupation  by  Italy  were  insistent ;  all  classes 
were  calling  on  the  Government  to  act,  and  in  Genoa  there  were 
even  angry  mutterings  of  revolt.  The  nation  realised  that  it  was  a 
case  of  now  or  never,  and  everyone  felt  that  the  folly  of  Tunis 
must  not  be  repeated.  At  the  same  time  the  Turks,  convinced 
that  Italy  would  never  fight,  continued  in  their  overbearing 
attitude,  and  placed  increasing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Italian 
enterprise  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  while  ostentatiously  favour¬ 
ing  other  foreign  undertakings.  Incidents  such  as  the  abduction 
of  an  Italian  girl  and  her  forcible  conversion  to  Islam  and 
marriage  to  a  Turk,  and  the  attacks  on  Italian  vessels  in  the  Bed 
Sea,  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  public  opinion  became  more 
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and  more  excited.  The  Premier  at  last  saw  that  the  country 
was  practically  unanimous  on  the  question  of  Tripoli,  and 
although  personally  averse  to  all  adventures  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  which  interfered  with  his  political  action  at  home,  he 
realised  that  unless  he  faced  the  situation  boldly  his  prestige  was 
gone.  On  the  20th  of  September  the  expedition  to  Tripoli  was 
decided.  Hastily  and  secretly  military  preparations  were  made, 
and  the  Note  concerning  the  sending  of  Turkish  reinforcements  or 
arms  to  Tripoli  was  issued.  Then  followed  the  “Derna  ”  incident, 
then  the  ultimatum,  and  finally  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
Socialist  leaders,  who  saw  in  this  awakening  of  a  national  con¬ 
science  and  of  a  militant  Imperialist  spirit  a  serious  menace  to 
their  own  predominance,  were  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  they 
attempted  to  organise  a  general  strike  as  a  protest  against  the 
Government.  But  the  movement  fizzled  out  miserably,  and  only 
an  insignificant  number  of  workmen  struck.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  declaration  of  war  was  greeted  by  an  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  such  as  no  one  believed  possible  in  the  Italy  of  to-day. 
The  departure  or  passage  of  the  troops  on  their  way  to  Tripoli 
gave  occasion  for  scenes  of  the  most  intense  patriotic  excitement, 
and  the  sight  of  some  two  hundred  thousand  people  in  the  streets 
of  Borne  at  1  a.m.  on  October  7th,  cheering  the  march  past  of  the 
82nd  infantry  regiment,  is  one  not  easily  forgotten.  The  heart 
of  the  whole  nation  was  in  the  enterprise.  Even  many  prominent 
Socialists,  casting  the  shackles  of  party  fealty  to  the  winds, 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Government’s  African  policy 
and  accepted  the  occupation  of  Tripoli  as  a  necessity  for  the 
country,  while  the  Clericals  were  even  more  enthusiastic.  But 
there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  anti-Turkish  feeling ;  it  was  simply 
that  the  people,  rejoiced  at  having  awakened  from  the  long  night¬ 
mare  of  political  apathy  and  international  servility,  had  thrown  off 
the  grinding  and  degrading  yoke  of  Socialist  tyranny,  and  risen 
to  a  dawn  of  higher  ideals  of  national  dignity.  Italy  had  at  last 
asserted  herself.  The  extraordinary  efficiency,  speed,  and  secrecy 
with  which  the  expedition  was  organised,  shipped  across  the 
Mediterranean,  and  landed  in  Africa,  the  discipline,  moral,  and 
gallantry  which  both  soldiers  and  sailors  displayed,  were  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  everybody  and  jrave  the  Italians  new  confidence  in  their, 
military  forces,  and  made  them  feel  that  they  could  hold  up  their 
heads  before  all  the  world  unashamed.  A  new  Italy  was  horn — 
the  Italy  of  the  Italian  nation.  In  the  words  of  Mameli’s 
immortal  hymn .  which  has  been’  revived  as  the  war-song  of  the 
Nationalists, 

"Fratelli  d Italia,  1 'Italia  deata, 

Dell’  elmo  di  Scipio  s’^  cinta  la  testa.” 

lONOTUS. 


THE  WAGES  QUESTION  IN  THE  RAILWAY  SERVICE  : 
A  SURVEY  AND  A  SUGGESTION. 


No  one  who  has  followed  movements  in  the  labour  world  at  home 
and  abroad  during  the  last  few  years  can  fail  to  have  noticed 
that  discontent  has  been  particularly  prevalent  in  certain  special 
occupations.  In  the  case  of,  say,  the  building  trades,  electrical, 
engineering,  and  most  textile  trades,  the  unrest  has  either  been 
spasmodic  or  has  not  come  to  a  head  at  all.  But  in  the  case  of 
railway  service  disturbances  have  been  general  in  Europe, 
America,  and  Australasia.  Railway  strikes  have  already  occurred 
in  France  and  England,  in  the  United  States  the  men  have  only 
been  kept  at  work  by  large  concessions  in  the  matter  of  wages, 
while  in  many  other  countries  the  disputes  have  already  reached 
an  acute  stage. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  strange  that  such  difficulties  should 
arise  in  a  service  which  always  attracts  the  pick  of  the  working 
classes,  which  is  a  very  healthy  outdoor  occupation,  and  one, 
moreover,  which  provides  security  and  permanence  of  employ¬ 
ment.  But  the  fact  appears  less  surprising  in  view-  of  the  wages 
system  of  the  railway  service,  which,  like  that  of  civil  and  muni¬ 
cipal  employments,  is  not  flexible,  but  based  on  comparatively 
rigid  schedules.  When,  therefore,  either  prices  are  rising,  or 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  classes  is  becoming  more 
varied  and  exacting,  railwaymen  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
secure  compensating  increases  than  workers  in  industries  where 
changes  of  wages  are  matters  of  common  occurrence  and  where 
machinery  exists  for  making  such  adjustments  promptly  and 
readily.  This  comparative  inelasticity  would  in  any  case  make 
wages  lag  behind  the  upward  movement  in  other  trades ;  hut  the 
railway  companies  have  a  special  reason  for  resisting  any  increase, 
as  the  fares  and  freights  which  they  charge  are  fixed  by  law,  and 
do  not  move  upward  with  prices.  They  are,  in  fact,  caught 
between  the  unper  and  nether  grindstone  of  fixed  charges  and  an 
increasing  cost  of  production. 

In  such  circumstances  bargaining  between  employers  and 
emnloved  would  naturally  lead  to  friction  :  but  the  trouble  is  very 
much  intensified  by  the  absence  of  any  simple  standard  of 
“fairness.”  Current  theories  of  wages  assume  that  free  competi¬ 
tion  will  sooner  or  later  establish  a  fair  level  of  wages :  but  in  the 
case  of  railway  servants  competition  affords  very  little  guidance, 
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for,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bottom  grades,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  at  all  either  on  the  side  of  the  companies  or  on  that  of 
the  men.  No  attempt  to  set  up  an  alternative  standard  has, 
however,  met  with  much  success,  and  the  arbitrators  who  have 
adjudicated  on  railway  wages  have  acted  on  the  merits  of  each 
case  brought  before  them,  none  of  them  having  ventured  to  say 
that  the  service  as  a  whole  was  entitled  to  a  general  increase. 

But  as  railway  labour  is  typical  of  a  considerable  number  of 
permanent  employments  in  which  the  wage  contract  is  practically 
unchanged  over  a  large  number  of  years,  it  is  important  to 
consider  what  actually  determines  the  level  of  wages  in  such  cases, 
and  how  far  these  influences  satisfy  the  demands  of  equity.^ 


I. 

In  the  first  place,  wages  may  in  practice  vary  between  very 
wide  limits,  without  affecting  either  the  demand  or  the  supply  of 
labour  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Unlike  most  staple  trades  of  the  country,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  “standard  wage”  among  railwaymen.  There  are  some 
thirty  grades  in  the  traffic  departments  alone,  and  even  within 
these  grades  there  is  no  uniformity  of  wage.  Hence,  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  local  variations,  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
place,  doing  the  same  work,  at  different  rates  of  pay ;  for  almost 
all  grades  are  paid  on  graduated  scales,  and  some  will  have 
reached  the  maximum,  while  others  will  be  getting  various  wages 
from  the  minimum  upwards.  This  lack  of  uniformity  means 
that  neither  the  men  nor  the  railway  companies  know  what 
average  wage  is  being  paid,  except  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
an  elaborate  and  expensive  census  of  wages  has  been  made. 

Except  at  the  bottom,  these  rates  of  pay  are,  moreover,  out  of 
touch  with  the  general  labour  market,  for  the  servants  in  the 
higher  grades  are  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  grade  below. 
Briefly,  four  lines  of  promotion  may  be  distinguished.  Firstly, 
in  the  locomotive  department  a  lad  enters  as  engine-cleaner,  and 
rises  to  be  fireman  and  finally  engine-driver ;  this  grade  being  the 
aristocracy  of  the  service,  though  it  is,  as  it  were,  protected  by 
the  reluctance  of  men  to  do  firing.  Secondly,  promotion  in  the 
goods  department  is  either  from  goods  porter  to  checker,  and  into 

(1)  The  general  question  of  the  “equity”  of  distribution  of  \»ealth  between 
wage-earners  and  capitalists  is  not  raised  here.  But  the  word  is  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  that  will  be  apparent  from  the  subsequent  discussion.  In  any 
case  the  argument  will  be  incomplete,  for  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  equity  of 
profits  or  of  the  ratio  of  fares  charged  to  the  public. 
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the  goods  office,  or  rid  shunter  to  under-goodsguard  and  head- 
goodsguard.  The  third  line  is  by  way  of  the  platform  staff  to 
signalman ,  or  rid  acting-guard  to  under-  and  eventually  to  head- 
passenger  guard.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  permanent  way  depart¬ 
ment,  where  promotion  is  from  platelayer  to  “ganger”  or 
“lengthman,”  while  a  few  rise  to  be  foreman  of  a  breakdown 
gang.  This,  of  course,  is  a  very  rough  classification,  but  it  serves 
to  show  that  in  every  branch  of  the  service  there  is  a  promotion 
ladder  of  some  sort,  and  it  is  generally  recognised  that  this 
prospect  of  advancement  is  its  chief  attraction.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  a  lottery  where  there  are  a  few  big  prizes,  people  are 
generally  willing  to  sacrifice  something  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  winner.  Similarly,  in  an  occupation  where  there  is  a  certainty 
of  a  rise  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  some  prospect  of  getting  to 
the  top,  men  are  willing  to  put  up  with  a  low  salary  for  a  time 
in  the  hope  of  ultimate  advancement.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  permanency  of  employment,  explains  why  the  steadiest  and 
most  far-sighted  of  the  working  classes  are  always  ready  to  enter 
the  service,  and  that  the  companies  are  able  to  obtain  as  many 
recruits  as  they  need  at  a  modest  wage. 

But  whether  the  expectations  of  the  men  are  realised  or  not, 
they  very  rarely  leave  the  service.  The  special  skill  of  a  railway¬ 
man,  except  in  the  lower  grades,  consists  in  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  company’s  system  and  of  its  time-table,  and  except  in  a 
few  negligible  cases  this  particular  knowledge  has  no  market 
value  outside  the  railway  company  itself.  To  leave  the  railway 
service,  moreover,  means  taking  the  risk  of  a  struggle  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  open  market,  while  it  often  involves  surrendering  a 
pension  towards  which  the  men  may  have  subscribed  for  years. ^ 
Hence,  even  if  wages  were  considerably  lower  in  all  grades  of  the 
service,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  much  less  competi¬ 
tion  to  enter  it,  and  the  fall  would  certainly  have  to  be  very  great 
before  it  would  drive  out  those  who  have  won  their  way  up 
through  years  of  service ;  nor  would  a  rise  of  wages  much  affect 
the  supply  of  labour,  for  it  is  always  in  excess  at  the  bottom,  and 
in  higher  grades  is  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  labour 
market. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  perhaps  pointing  out  the  obvious  to 
remark  that  labour  is  an  essential  factor  to  the  railway  com¬ 
panies.  It  is  true  that  small  variations  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  demand  for  particular  grades,  when  technical  changes. 

(1)  Even  if  no  contribution  is  required  from  the  men,  the  pension  must  still 
l)e  regarded  as  deferred  wages,  for  it  is  one  of  the  attractions  held  out  to 
applicants  entering  the  service.  If  a  railwayman  leaves  the  service  con  amorf, 
the  company  may  return  part  of  these  deferred  advantages.  But  if  a  man 
quarrels  with  the  company  he  forfeits  his  claim. 
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such  as  automatic  signalling,  are  made  from  time  to  time;  but 
such  cases  are  rare,  and  on  the  whole  employment  increases 
steadily  with  the  growth  of  traffic,  though  not  quite  so  fast  as 
capital.  In  practice,  the  total  number  of  passengers  and  goods 
carried  is  determined  by  the  state  of  trade,  &c.,  being  very 
slightly  affected  by  the  companies’  efforts,  who  have,  however, 
hitherto  competed  for  their  various  shares.  The  minimum 
demand  for  labour  is  thus  determined  by  conditions  over  which 
they  have  little  control,  and  though  they  may  often  retain  their 
staff  when  not  fully  employed,  they  cannot  reduce  the  numbers 
beyond  a  certain  point  whatever  the  rate  of  wages  may  be.  The 
demand  for  labour  is,  therefore,  not  much  more  affected  by 
changes  in  the  rate  of  wages  than  the  supply. 


n. 

The  conditions  of  the  service  thus  set  very  wide  limits  within 
which  wages  could  vary  without  greatly  affecting  the  numbers 
employed.  \Mien  once  general  scales  have  been  fixed  upon,  the 
power  of  the  men  to  secure,  and  of  the  companies  to  resist,  a 
demand  for  higher  wages  within  this  margin  depends  mainly 
on  the  bargaining  position  of  the  two  parties  to  the  wage 
contract. 

In  this  respect  the  companies  are  in  a  very  strong  position,  for 
with  abundance  of  labour  to  draw  upon  in  the  lowest  grades,  and 
plenty  of  men  waiting  for  promotion,  the  threat  of  a  few  men  to 
leave  the  service  is  a  very  ineffective  one.  Moreover,  without  a 
recommendation,  no  company  will  take  on  a  man  discharged  from 
another  railway ;  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  bargaining  with 
labour  the  employers  form  a  rigid  combination. 

On  the  men’s  side,  however,  the  possibilities  of  combined 
action  are  very  different.  Trade  unionism  has  always  been  weak 
in  the  railway  service  for  fairly  obvious  reasons.  In  general,  two 
conditions  are  needed  for  successful  labour  combination  :  — 

(1)  There  must  be  constant  personal  intercourse  between  the 
workers.  (21  There  must  be  a  common  interest  in  raising  the 
status  of  their  class  or  grade,  and  not  a  desire  to  rise  out  of  it. 
Both  these  conditions  are  noticeably  lacking  in  the  railway  service. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  none  of  that  intercourse  which  exists 
between  men  working  side  by  side  in  the  same  workshop.  While 
this  difficulty  is  not  very  important  in  the  large  centres,  where 
the  men  meet  out  of  working  hours,  it  is  a  source  of  great  weakness 
in  the  country. 

In  the  second  place,  each  man’s  object  is  to  get  to  the  top  of 
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the  tree  rather  than  to  raise  the  grade  of  which  he  is  a  member 
at  the  moment,  and  those  who  succeed  in  rising  are  apt  to  attach 
more  weight  to  the  interests  of  their  own  grade  than  to  that  of 
the  main  body  from  which  they  have  risen.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  “sectionalism”  which  has  always  militated  against  effective 
combination  in  the  railway  service,  and  has  produced  the  barely 
veiled  hostility  which  until  recently  existed  between  sectional 
societies  and  the  Amalgamated  Society. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  important  point  is  that  the  attractions 
of  the  service — and  they  are  many — all  help  to  make  combination 
difficult,  by  removing  the  pressure  which  drives  men  into  trade 
unions  in  other  industries.  In  the  first  place,  the  permanence  of 
employment  takes  away  the  need  of  a  trade  union  as  an  out-of- 
work  benefit  society.  It  also  means  that  the  wages,  though  low, 
procure  a  better  condition  of  life  than  in  more  highly  paid  indus¬ 
tries  where  wages  are  fluctuating  or  employment  intermittent. 
In  this  connection  one  of  the  most  interesting  uses  of  the  volume 
on  Workmg  Class  Cost  of  Living,  published  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  is  the  sidelight  which  it  throws  on  conditions 
in  towns  where  different  trades  flourish.  In  the  case  of  towns 
such  as  Crewe,  Swindon,  &c.,  where  the  railway  service  is  the 
leading  industry,  the  results  are  remarkable.  The  wages  of 
engineers  (men  mostly  employed  in  the  railway  workshops)  are 
below  the  wages  of  engineers  elsewhere,  but  social  conditions  are 
much  better,  thanks  mainly  to  the  regularity  of  employment. 
Bents,  even  of  privately-owned  houses,  are  low'  (presumably 
owing  to  there  being  few'  bad  debts),  there  is  no  extreme  poverty, 
infant  mortality  is  very  small  indeed,  w'hile  both  the  birth-  and 
death-rates  are  below  the  average. 

Other  benefit  aspects  of  trade  unionism  are  also  not  required  by 
the  railw'ay  servant,  for  many  of  them  are  provided  by  the 
companies,  Sir  George  Gibb  mentioning  on  the  North  Eastern 
Railway,  for  example,  accident  and  sick  benefit,  privilege  tickets, 
annual  holidays,  special  grants  to  men  permanently  disabled  and 
to  widows,  privilege  of  investing  in  the  company’s  bank,  and  the 
grant  of  old  age  pensions. 

Exactly  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  these  advantages 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  they  are  certainly  very  important  in 
diminishing  the  incentive  to  join  the  union,  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  the  risk  which  is  run  by  those  men  who  press 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  In  fact,  they  go  far  towards  ex¬ 
plaining  the  list  of  benefits  provided  by  the  A.S.R.S.,  which  is 
largely  a  protection  society  for  men  who  risk  dismissal  by  asking 
for  higher  wages. 
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They  are  as  follows  ;  — 

Scale  A.  5d.  a  week. 

1.  When  out  of  employment,  128.  a  week. 

2.  When  unjustly  suspended  from  duty,  IBs.  a  week. 

3.  Legal  assistance  in  cases  connected  with  a  member’s  employment. 

4.  A  grant  of  £20  when  permanently  incapacitated  by  accident  after 
12  months’  membership;  or  a  grant  of  £20  at  60  years  of  age  and  20  years’ 
membership;  and  £1  per  year  above  20  years’  membership  up  to  £30  if 
incapacitated;  a  grant  of  £5  at  death. 

5.  A  member  discharged  for  assisting  in  any  movement  sanctioned  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  or  holding  office,  is  entitled  to  a  protection  grant 
of  £50  or  15s.  per  week,  or  to  a  weekly  allowance  not  exceeding  10s.  per 
week  if  reduced  for  either  cause. 

6.  Orphan  children  of  members  receive  from  38.  to  7s.  per  week  till  the 
youngest  child  is  14  years  old,  unless  employment  is  found  before  reaching 
that  age. 

On  Scale  B,  for  which  3d.  a  week  is  paid,  similar,  though 
smaller,  benefits  are  given. 

The  sums  already  paid  in  respect  of  these  benefits  in  1910  were 
as  follows  ; — 


Members  suspended  and  out  of  employment 
Superannuation  and  Death  Grants 
Protection  to  Members,  &c. 

Orphans  of  deceased  members 
Legal  Assistjince  to  Members 


£  s.  fl. 

102,747  6  7 
105,722  3  9 
137,118  12  6 
149,  .581  5  5 

86,079  15  2 


Thus  legal  expenses  have  consumed  more  than  £223,000  of  the 
society’s  funds,  compared  with  £102,747  paid  to  out-of-work 
members.  These  figures  certainly  suggest  that  when  a  man  joins 
the  union  he  is  in  considerable  danger  of  falling  out  with  the 
company,  and  many  cases  have  come  into  the  courts  in  which 
damages  have  been  claimed  for  wrongful  dismissal,  the  plaintiff 
asserting  that  the  excuse  given  by  the  company  is  trivial ,  the  real 
reason  being  that  the  servant  w’as  dismissed  for  taking  an  active 
part  in  unionist  propaganda.  In  one  such  case  recently  decided 
against  the  G.C.E.  Mr.  Justice  Bucknill  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

“It  was  difficult  to  get  free  from  feeling.  There  was  the 
plaintiff,  against  whom  no  complaint  was  made  up  to  October 
14th,  except  that  he  was  a  man  with  ideas  of  his  own  about  liberty 
of  speech,  and  perhaps  strong  ideas.  Many  employers  did  not 
like  that  sort  of  thing.  He  did  not  know’  why  they  should  not, 
because  the  law  said  trade  unions  were  legal,  and  men  were 
entitled  to  join  them  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  although 
some  of  them  might  think  trade  unions  were  undesirable,  yet 
they  must  take  the  law  as  it  was,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
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prejudiced  against  a  man  because  he  thought  otherwise.”  The 
case  was  one  in  which  the  malice  was  shown  by  a  subordinate 
official,  but  the  judge  held  the  company  responsible  for  damages. 
Such  cases  may  be  rare,  but  the  fact  that  they  occur  at  all,  and 
that  the  general  body  of  railway  servants  are  well  aware  of  them, 
is  sufficient  to  deter  many  from  openly  taking  sides  with  the 
union. 

In  such  circumstances,  one  can  understand  why  the  large 
majority  of  non-unionists  have  elected  union  candidates  to  speak 
on  their  behalf  on  Conciliation  Boards.  For  1,117  seats  to  be 
filled  during  1908-9,  1,910  candidates  were  put  forward,  and  the 
results  of  the  election  showed  the  following  striking  distribution 


between  unionist  and  non-unionist  candidates  : —  ^ 

Candidates.  Elected. 

Per  cent, 
returned. 

Non-Unionist  ... 

604 

101 

17 

A.S.R.S. 

1,094 

922 

84 

Other  Unions  ... 

0]^0 

94 

44 

Further,  out  of  335,000  votes  polled  *236,000  were  cast  for 
A.S.K.S.  candidates. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  placing  of  the  burden 
of  bargaining  on  the  backs  of  trade  unionists  not  unnaturally 
creates  some  resentment  that  the  non-unionists  should  profit  by 
whatever  concessions  may  be  secured,  without  sharing  either 
the  expense  of  organisation  or  the  risks  incurred  in  pressing  the 
demands  on  the  companies.  Eesentment  sometimes  leads  to 
arrogance  and  petty  persecution,  which  causes  the  reaction  seen 
in  the  formation  of  free  labour  associations. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  discussion,  there  is  no  competition 
between  the  companies  for  skilled  railway  labour,  and  they  are 
able  to  draw  from  the  rising  generation  as  many  recruits  as  they 
please  to  train  in  their  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions 
of  the  service  make  effective  combination  so  difficult  that  the 
advantage  in  bargaining  would  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
companies.  An  important  consideration  on  the  other  side  is  that 
a  railway  company  has  not  the  legal  right  to  lock  out  its  men 
and  suspend  its  service,  though  its  employees  may  strike  if  they 
please.  But  this  point  has  only  become  important  now  that  a 
general  railway  strike  is  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 
So  long  as  the  men  are  insufficiently  organised  to  withdraw  their 
labour  as  a  body,  and  in  so  far  as  each  company  can  deal  indi¬ 
vidually  with  its  servants,  the  advantage  is  strongly  on  its  side. 


(1)  Tlie  figures  include  unopposed  returns. 
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III. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  bargain¬ 
ing  parties,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  power  of  effective 
combination  is  any  test  of  the  equity  of  their  respective  claims. 
We  must  therefore  cast  about  for  some  criterion  of  “fairness.” 
No  authoritative  statement  has  been  made  on  this  point  by  either 
side,  but  scattered  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  various  manifestoes, 
evidence  of  witnesses  before  arbitrators,  &c. 

On  the  side  of  the  companies  perhaps  the  most  definite  pro¬ 
nouncement  is  a  minute  of  the  North  Eastern  directors  issued 
in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  men  made  in  1897 ,  and  amplified 
in  the  evidence  given  by  the  company’s  representatives  before 
Lord  James  of  Hereford.  In  this  document  the  directors  start 
with  the  illuminating  remark  that  the  company  “can  only  pay 
a  fair  week’s  wage  for  a  fair  week’s  work.”  But  as  this  phrase 
is  also  the  shibboleth  of  the  workers  it  does  not  carry  the  discussion 
very  far. 

They  then  go  on  to  express  the  opinion  that  they  are  paying 
a  fair  wage,  because  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply  of  men 
available  and  anxious  to  enter  the  service,  and  that  therefore  the 
wages  they  offer  for  the  work  done  are  obviously  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  that  in  other  work.  “I  am  unable  to  find,”  says 
Mr.  Tennant,  “any  more  conclusive  test  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  remuneration  for  the  services  rendered,  and  as  to  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  arrangements  put  into  operation  than  the  facts, 
that  the  men  we  do  employ  show  no  disposition  whatever  to 
abandon  their  employment  and  bid  the  company  farewell,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  members  of  the  outside  public  show  a 
marked  anxiety  to  join  the  service  when  opportunity  offers.” 

But  the  argument  that  wages  must  be  fair  because  the  supply 
of  labour  is  abundant  is  one  which  may  be  used  by  any  employer 
of  sweated  labour ;  and  as  regards  the  upper  grades,  would  only 
be  admissible  at  all  if  (1)  there  were  complete  mobility  of  labour, 
and  (2)  the  conditions  of  bargaining  w’ere  approximately  equal 
between  the  two  parties,  as,  e.g.,  in  domestic  service,  where  there 
is  competition  between  both  employers  and  employed,  or  as  in 
textile,  mining,  and  similar  industries,  where  both  sides  form  an 
almost  rigid  combination.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  obtains 
in  the  case  of  railway  service. 

This  argument  is,  however,  still  by  way  of  preliminary.  The 
test  which  the  company  most  seriously  maintains  is  that  “the 
wages  must,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  be  fixed  in  relation  to 
what  similar  persons  would  get  if  they  chose  some  other  service 
and  not  the  service  of  the  railway.”  When  challenged  to  say 
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what  other  service  should  be  taken  for  comparison,  both  as  regards 
responsibility  and  work,  Mr.  Tennant  replied,  “that  a  man  has 
the  whole  world  before  him.  The  railway  has  to  compete  with 
all  other  employments  for  its  servants.”  So  far  as  the  railway 
comes  into  touch  with  the  market  this  was  a  valid  answer,  but 
it  is  significant  that  the  witness  only  illustrated  his  point  from 
the  lowest  grades  of  labour,  i.e.,  porters  and  platelayers;  he  did 
not  attempt  to  show  how  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  signalmen,  guards,  drivers,  &c. 

The  principle  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  men’s  representa¬ 
tive,  but  he  would  not  agree  as  to  what  was  a  comparable  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  long  debate  arose  on  the  point.  But  such  a  discussion 
is  bound  to  be  somewhat  barren,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
value  one  attaches  to  characteristics  such  as  a  capacity  for  taking 
responsibility  in  emergencies,  &c. 

A  more  hopeful  line  of  inquiry,  however,  is  to  discover  the 
movement  of  wages  in  other  industries  over  a  period  of  years, 
rather  than  to  attempt  a  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  selected 
employments.  Railwaymen  naturally  desire  that  their  earning 
power  should  rise  with  the  increasing  material  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes  as  a  whole.  To  take  an  illustration,  let  us  assume 
that  the  scales  of  pay  were  regarded  as  “fair”  thirty  years  ago 
(allowing  for  regularity,  pensions,  uniform,  and  other  advan¬ 
tages),  and  that  a  wage  of  48s.  a  week  seemed  to  the  would-be 
engine-driver  of  those  days  a  reasonable  one  to  look  forward  to 
at  the  age  of  fifty.  Now  if  when  he  reaches  his  maximum  the 
general  standard  of  comfort  of  the  working  classes  has  risen  with 
the  advance  of  wages  in  other  occupations,  and  the  class  of  men 
who  received  48s.  when  he  was  a  boy  are  now  earning,  say,  60s., 
his  expectation  will  not  be  fulfilled  unless  his  maximum  also  rises 
to  60s.  This  test,  therefore,  as  understood  by  the  men,  requires 
not  merely  that  promotion  should  steadily  continue,  but  that  the 
schedules  of  wages  themselves  should  increase  with  the  upward 
movement  of  wages  in  the  country.  To  apply  this  criterion, 
therefore,  some  year  must  be  agreed  upon  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  railway  wage-scales  were  “fair”  in  relation  to  the 
general  earning  power  of  the  working  classes.  This  being  given 
as  a  basis,  the  scales  should  then  vary  in  some  agreed  proportion 
with  changes  in  average  wages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  stress  is  laid  by  the  men’s  apologists 
on  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
common  necessaries  and  of  rent  has  been  the  most  potent  means 
of  bringing  home  to  the  railway  man  the  need  for  change.  It 
moreover  appears  that  general  wages  have  not  risen  in  recent 
years  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.  In  common,  therefore,  with 
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the  whole  body  of  the  working  classes,  railwaymen  desire  to 
hasten  a  rise  in  wages  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  movement 
of  prices.  The  men’s  point  of  view  thus  requires  (1)  that  the 
scales  of  pay  should  move  up  with  average  wages,  and  (2)  that 
average  wages  should  be  advanced  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  all  the  criteria  proposed 
involve  an  appeal  to  a  competitive  labour  market,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  obvious  what  alternative  would  be  substituted  if  no  competi¬ 
tion  existed  in  any  branch  of  labour.  But  we  may  well  leave 
this  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  collectivist  State.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  standard  of  fairness,  it  remains  to 
consider  how  far  the  actual  movements  of  railwaymen ’s  wages 
have  satisfied  these  two  demands. 


IV. 

Any  statements  made  about  wages  in  the  railway  service  must 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution,  owing  to  the  complication 
of  the  system  and  the  variety  of  payments  on  different  lines  and 
in  different  districts.  Moreover,  so  little  information  has  been 
divulged  by  the  companies  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  piece 
together  sufficient  facts  on  which  to  establish  any  very  definite 
conclusion.  But  the  statistics  that  do  exist  all  point  to  the  fact 
that  earnings  have  risen  considerably  less  rapidly  on  the  railway 
companies’  systems  than  in  other  employments. 

As  regards  the  wage  scales  of  engine-drivers,  for  example,  as 
far  back  as  1868  Leoni  Levi  gave  the  limits  in  England  as  5s. 
to  7s.  6d.  a  day.  Coming  to  later  dates  we  find  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Hours  of  Railway  Servants,  published 
in  1893-4,  that  in  1891  the  scale  for  Midland  engine-drivers 
started  at  5s.  6d.  a  day  and  rose  to  7s.  6d.  in  five  years,  53  per 
cent,  of  the  men  being  then  at  the  maximum.  In  1907  the 
general  scale  was  precisely  the  same,  though  in  the  latter  year 
express  engine-drivers  sometimes  exceeded  the  maximum  by 
means  of  the  “trip  system,”  which  means  that  an  addition  is 
made  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  run  above  a  certain  distance. 
The  L.  and  Y.  scale  was  the  same  in  1907  as  in  1891,  rising  from 
6s.  to  7s.  6d.  for  express  men,  while  on  the  G.W.R.  the  limits 
of  the  scale  in  both  years  were  5s.  and  8s.,  the  classification  only 
having  been  changed  in  the  intervening  sixteen  years.  To  quote 
from  another  source,  an  American  investigator  gives  the  scale  for 
N.E.R.  engine-drivers  in  1870  as  5s.  to  7s.  a  day,  and  5s.  6d.  to 
78.  6d.  in  1878.  The  corresponding  scale  in  1907  was  5s.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d.,  with  8s.  for  express  men.  The  same  authority  gives  the 
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scales  for  the  Scotch  lines  as  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  in  1870,  and  58.  to  78. 
in  1878.  In  1907  the  minimum  was  still  the  same,  the  old 
maximum  only  being  exceeded  for  certain  express  drivers. 

We  may  compare  with  these  facts  the  wages  of  blast  furnace- 
men,  whose  employment  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  the 
railwaymen,  but  in  sharp  contrast  in  others.  An  important 
feature  in  common  is  that  the  top  ranks  are  recruited  by  promotion 
from  the  unskilled  at  the  bottom,  dissimilar  features  being  that 
in  the  iron  trade  wages  are  to  some  extent  dependent  on  a  sliding 
scale  which  is  calculated  quarterly,  while  labour  is  mobile,  the 
men  changing  freely  from  one  works  to  another. 

Figures  from  the  wages  books  of  a  large  works  on  the  North- 
East  coast  show  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  two  top  grades 
have  risen  as  follows  since  1878  :  — 


Furnace  Keepers. 

Slagge 

rs. 

£  s. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

1878-82  (five  years) 

2  15 

10 

1  16 

4 

1883-7 

2  13 

0 

1  14 

8 

1888-92 

2  14 

6 

1  15 

9 

1893-7 

3  5 

H 

2  2 

5 

1898-1903  „ 

2  18 

1 

1  17 

7 

1903-7 

3  5 

9 

2  0 

7 

1908-9  (two  years) 

3  9 

7 

2  4 

3 

The  drop  between  1897  and  1898  is  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  three-shift  system  on  January  1st,  1898,  which  reduced  the 
working  day  from  twelve  hours  to  eight.  The  masters  made  the 
change  on  the  understanding  that  the  rates  of  wages  should  not 
be  increased,  and  consequently  the  actual  figures  for  1897  and 
1898  show  a  drop  of  one-third  in  the  latter  year.  But  the  workers 
have  more  than  made  good  this  temporary  fall,  and  in  spite  of 
the  reduction  of  working  hours  by  33  per  cent.,  average  earnings 
are  now  25  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  ’eighties.^ 

In  some  other  grades  of  railway  service  the  scales  have  changed 
rather  more  freely,  but  in  no  cases  are  very  great  increases  indi¬ 
cated.  Signalmen,  for  example,  are  stated  by  Leoni  Levi  to  have 
ranged  in  1868  from  20s.  to  26s. ,  and  this  was  the  scale  obtaining 
on  the  N.E.E.  in  1874,  and  again  in  1883.  In  1886  it  appears  to 
have  been  extended  from  20s.  to  28s.,  and  in  1907  from  22s.  to 
29s.  To  turn  to  a  low  grade,  the  predominant  wage  of  platform 
porters  appears  to  have  been  17s.  or  18s.  in  1907,  compared  with 
the  17s.  6d.  mentioned  as  the  average  in  1868,  the  companies 

(1)  These  figures  are  confirmed  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
earnings  in  the  iron  trade,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  wages  of  pig-iron  workers 
increased  30  per  cent,  between  1886  and  1906. 
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presumably  being  satisfied  to  leave  the  public  to  supplement  this 
wage  by  tips.  In  the  case  of  platelayers,  Levi  gives  3s,  6d.  a  day 
as  the  average  in  1868  and  3s.  in  the  case  of  labourers.  In  1907 
very  few  companies  gave  as  much  as  24s.  a  week,  the  great  bulk 
of  permanent-way  men  earning  from  18s.  to  22s.  a  week.  Similar 
quotations  might  be  given  for  other  grades. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  any  deduction  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  wage-scales  would  be  invalidated  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  promotion  has  taken  place  more  quickly  than  was  anticipated 
by  the  men  who  entered  the  service.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  many  years  ago,  when  the  railways  were  expanding  very 
rapidly  ;  but  it  certainly  has  not  been  true  of  the  last  twenty  years 
or  so.  In  only  a  few  cases  are  the  scales  dependent  on  the  number 
of  years’  service,  and  in  the  one  mentioned  above  the  number  of 
years  required  before  a  man  reaches  the  top  is  the  same  as  in 
1891.  But  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another  is  entirely  a 
question  of  the  number  of  vacancies ;  and  the  slowness  with 
which  steps  of  this  kind  are  taken  is  one  of  the  chief  complaints 
of  the  railwaymen  of  to-day.  In  the  case  of  the  locomotive  staff 
there  is  a  block  at  the  top  of  each  grade  on  almost  every  railway, 
there  being  large  numbers  of  engine-cleaners  and  firemen  qualified 
for  the  grade  above,  for  whom  no  posts  are  available.  In  a  certain 
large  Yorkshire  centre,  for  example,  nearly  all  the  firemen  have 
arrived  at  the  top  of  their  scale,  and  have  passed  the  engine- 
driver’s  test.  But  no  one  has  been  made  an  engine-driver  since 
1903 ;  and  until  one  of  the  older  men  dies  or  retires  there  is  no 
prospect  of  any  of  them  starting  on  the  higher  scale.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  statistical  test  of  the  rate  of  promotion, 
but  the  men,  at  all  events,  are  convinced  that  it  is  becoming 
slower  than  it  used  to  be, 

A  similar  conclusion  as  to  wages  is  indicated  by  the  few  general 
statistics  that  have  become  available  in  recent  years.  Since  1896 
average  earnings  on  the  leading  British  railways  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  by  dividing  the  total  wages  bill  in  a 
selected  week  by  the  number  employed,  A  corresponding  figure 
has  been  calculated  for  the  iron  works  referred  to  above  on  a 
similar  principle,  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  a  given  month 
being  used  instead  of  the  wages  for  one  week  only,  in  order  to 
afford  a  broader  basis  for  generalisation.  The  figure  refers  to 
upwards  of  five  thousand  men  in  the  later  years,  and  includes  a 
large  number  of  general  labourers.  The  two  sets  of  figures  are 
perhaps  best  shown  in  five-year  averages,  and  for  further  com¬ 
parison  there  has  been  added  the  Board  of  Trade  Index  Number 
of  Wages  in  Building,  Mining,  Textile,  and  Engineering  Indus¬ 
tries  in  the  country  as  a  whole  : — 
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3% 
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The  comparison  confirms  the  impression  that  there  has  been  a 
“lag”  in  railway  wages  as  compared  with  iron  works,  and  the 
third  column  at  least  suggests  that  the  same  result  would  be 
found  if  we  had  material  for  estimating  earnings  in  other  staple 
trades  of  the  country. 

As  regards  the  second  part  of  the  problem,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Eetail  Price  Index  Number  of  Food  in  London  during  these  three 
periods  works  out  at  97*1  for  the  five  years  1896-1900,  102’9  for 
1901-5,  and  105'5  for  1906-8,  an  increase  between  the  first  and 
fhird  period  of  8J  per  cent.  This  is  a  more  rapid  rise  than  the 
general  usages  figure,  and  if  the  last  two  years  had  been  included 
it  would  be  found  that  the  cost  of  food  has  still  further  outstripped 
the  rise  of  wages,  for  whereas  between  1896  and  1910  the  food 
index  number  has  risen  about  17  per  cent.,  the  Board  of  Trade 
wages  index  number  has  risen  11  per  cent.  The  figure  is  not  a 
very  adequate  test  of  cost  of  living,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  supports 
the  men’s  contention  that  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  has 
fallen.  If  these  various  statistics  are  to  be  trusted,  there  is  at 
least  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  rise  of  wages,  assuming  that  wages 
in  other  industries  and  the  cost  of  living  are  tests  of  “fairness.” 

Two  points  emerge  by  way  of  conclusion  :  In  the  first  place, 
a  good  deal  of  unprofitable  discussion  would  be  obviated  if  some 
agreement  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  how  far  such  tests  should 
be  applied,  and,  if  rejected,  what  is  to  be  substituted  in  their 
place.  Until  this  matter  is  thrashed  out  the  wages  question  must 
inevitably  be  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble.  The  settlement  of 
a  point  of  this  kind,  however,  is  clearly  not  one  to  be  determined 
independently  by  the  numerous  sectional  Conciliation  Boards,  but 
calls  for  a  more  general  discussion  than  the  present  conciliation 
scheme  makes  provision  for.  Such  a  matter  of  principle,  in  fact, 
needs  to  be  determined  for  the  service  as  a  whole.  Local  sectional 
boards  would  be  competent  to  apply  a  test  of  this  kind  to  local 
needs,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  evolve  any 
uniform  principle  if  left  to  their  own  devices.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  devise  some  machinery  for  determining  the  general 
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question  before  the  local  organisations  can  be  expected  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  or  conclusive  results.^ 

Secondly,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  statistics  should  be 
compiled  by  an  impartial  authority,  showing,  over  a  period  of 
years,  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  wages  in  various 
localities.  For,  unless  an  arbitrator  has  before  him  a  precise 
statement  showing  the  relation  of  wages  in  the  railway  service 
to  the  general  changes  of  wages  and  prices  in  town  and  country 
respectively,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  determine  “fair”  wages. 
Statistics  compiled  in  a  hurry  by  one  side  or  the  other,  dealing 
with  a  few  local  occupations,  and  collected  in  order  to  prove  a 
particular  case,  are  almost  valueless  from  this  point  of  view.  But 
the  Board  of  Trade  could  do  nothing  more  calculated  to  further 
industrial  peace,  now  that  all  wages  disputes  are  being  complicated 
by  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  than  to  furnish 
such  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  inquiry  now 
being  undertaken  will  cover  a  long  enough  period  and  sufficiently 
various  local  conditions  to  afford  the  guidance  required. 

W.  T.  Layton. 

(1)  In  this  connection  the  machinery  in  the  coal  trade  provides  an  instructive 
parallel.  In  the  Federated  Districts  wages  in  1888  are  taken  as  standard,  and 
representatives  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  employers  periodically  meet  to 
decide — in  view  of  the  price  of  coal  and  of  the  general  state  of  trade — how  much 
above  or  below  “standard”  wages  ought  to  be.  This  decision  is  then  applied 
to  the  special  conditions  of  each  pit  by  the  local  Joint  Committees,  which  also 
deal  with  local  disputes  in  general. 
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The  reality  of  poetry  is  almost  the  last  thing  that  a  great  many 
people  who  say  they  “like  poetry”  think  about.  They  fail  to 
recognise  that  poetry  is  really  a  natural  growth,  a  thing  ingrained 
in  human  nature ;  that  the  poetic  point  of  view  is  far  less 
artificial  than,  let  us  say,  the  Piccadilly  point  of  view,  or  than 
the  prosy  point  of  view  ;  for  this  reason,  if  for  this  alone,  that  it 
is  less  passing  and  conventional.  It  may  be  worth  while  there¬ 
fore  to  consider  how’  little  anything  that  may  justly  be  called 
artifice  has  to  do,  not  merely  with  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
but  even  with  the  outward  form  of  poetry — how  far  more  closely, 
in  fact,  it  is  allied  with  the  fundamental  instincts  of  heart  and 
brain  and  tongue,  than  is  the  speech  born  of  the  modern  social 
conventions  in  which  we  are  forced  to  move. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  living  poets  was  asked  to  define 
the  difference  between  true  poetry  and  merely  good  verse ;  and 
this  is  the  vivid  and  energetic  way  in  which  he  drew  the  dis¬ 
tinction  :  “When  I  read,”  he  said,  “anything  in  the  form  of 
verse  which  gives  me  a  certain  feeling  in  my  stomach,  or  down 
my  spine,  or  at  the  back  of  my  throat,  then,  for  me,  it  is  poetry.” 

That  is  to  say,  poetry,  while  possessing  rhythmic  structure, 
must  also  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions.  Structure  and 
emotion,  then,  are  at  the  root  of  all  poetry,  and  are,  one  may 
almost  say,  inextricably  blended,  since  all  that  structure  in 
poetry  tends  to  do  is  to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  emotional  appeal. 

In  modern  life  the  gift  of  speech  too  often  means  the  power 
of  saying  nothing,  and  of  saying  it  nicely ;  but  what  forced 
primeval  man  into  becoming  a  speaking  animal  was  rather  the 
desire  to  say  something,  first  anyhow,  and  then  somehow.  And 
in  the  advance  from  exclamatory  disorder  of  speech  to  explana¬ 
tory  order,  beauty  of  language  had  its  development.  All  use 
of  metaphor  and  analogy,  all  imaginativeness  of  diction  arise 
from  a  continuing  struggle  of  the  human  brain  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  implements  of  speech.  Beautiful  as  it  is  to  us, 
language  remains  imperfect  as  an  interpreter  of  the  human 
heart.  The  heart  has  always  more  to  utter  than  the  lips  can 
speak ;  behind  the  lips  there  is  a  pressure  of  things  that  the  lips 
cannot  say,  that  language,  even  parted  from  speech  and  lifted 
into  song,  cannot  entirely  give  form  to;  and  so  long  as  that 
goes  on,  poetry  will  go  on  ;  and  so  long,  too,  will  poetry  differ 
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from  speech,  since  speech  and  our  use  of  it  are  not  effective 
beyond  a  certain  point. 

That  difference  of  structure,  therefore,  which  separates  poetry 
from  ordinary  speech  is  neither  artificial  nor  fanciful ;  and  the 
process  by  which  it  arose  out  of  common  materials  was  as  much 
the  result  of  governing  law  and  order  in  the  human  mind  as  was 
architecture  itself.  As  man’s  outlook  on  life  enlarged,  as  his 
certainty  of  power  over  its  materials  increased,  making  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  rough  shelter  of  tree  and  cave,  of  wattled 
booth  and  mud  hut,  there  awoke  in  him  more  and  more  strongly 
the  architectural  instinct, — the  resolute  raising  of  himself  above 
the  fortuitous  and  undisciplined  provisions  of  nature  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all  art.  As  he  came  to  require  more  of  a  house 
than  that  it  should  be  his  shelter  from  the  elements,  so  he  came 
to  require  of  language  that  it  should  express  more  than  his  daily 
needs.  And  just  as  architecture  drew  far  away  in  form  from 
the  rude  dwellings  of  primitive  man,  so  did  poetry,  the  most 
structural  of  all  forms  of  speech,  grow  separated,  and  rightly 
separated,  in  form  from  the  colloquial. 

The  general  lines  upon  which  the  separation  between  poetry  and 
speech  came  about  are  fairly  easy  to  recognise.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  poetry  arose  first  in  connection  with  the  two  most 
fundamental  and  ineradicable  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Love 
and  War.  The  song  of  passion  and  the  song  of  triumph  must  have 
been  the  earliest  of  all  songs  conceived  by  man.  He  would  have 
sung  them  either  in  his  advance  to  battle,  or  afterwards  over 
the  fat  of  the  slain,  or  in  the  processions  and  dances  of  the 
bride-feast.  He  would  have  sung,  that  is  to  say,  in  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  motions  of  the  body  and  in  time  to  a  rhythmic  and 
ordered  tread  of  feet.  And  thus  we  get  the  natural  origin  of 
dactyl,  anapaest  and  spondee,  and  of  all  that  great  descent  of 
poetry  which  grew  up  independent  of  rhyme ;  the  addition  of 
rhyme  came,  we  may  fairly  assume,  through  pure  musical  sug¬ 
gestion.  Ehymed  verse  generally  brings  into  poetry  a  more 
individual  emotional  force  than  metre,  trending  more  upon  the 
amative  than  upon  the  martial  chords  which  strain  themselves 
in  the  human  breast.  But  I  imagine  that  of  old  those  two 
ardours  were  very  much  mixed  ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  in 
primitive  times  the  lover  chanted  his  love-song  under  the  window 
of  his  rival  rather  than  under  that  of  the  lady  herself — unless, 
indeed  (as  must  often  have  happened),  the  window  was  common 
to  both  through  the  challenged  rival  being  already  the  man  in 
possession. 

It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  if  not  impossible,  to  attempt  a 
disentanglement  of  the  amative  from  the  combative  element  in 
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poetry ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  they  will  always  remain 
happily  related ;  but  the  amative  element  seems  generally  to  have 
tended  toward  a  shorter  and  more  varied  metrical  form,  and  in 
the  main  toward  rhyme  or  something  corresponding  thereto ; 
while  the  epic,  which  embodies  the  martial  element,  has 
depended  far  more  upon  a  uniform  volume  of  sound  sustained 
and  unbroken,  suggestive  of  the  march  of  armies,  the  emotion 
of  the  many  rather  than  the  emotion  of  the  individual. 

Poetry,  like  every  great  force,  has  followed  an  evolution  of 
its  own ;  and  as  it  comes  to  us  to-day,  we  may  trace  in  it  this 
general  tendency  ;  it  has  tended  away  from  the  epic,  and  the 
expression  of  broad  communal  or  national  feeling,  and  expresses 
now  far  more  than  it  did,  in  far  more  subtle  and  intricate 
directions,  the  feelings  of  the  individual.  If  it  gives  voice  on 
public,  national,  or  international  events,  it  does  so  from  a  far 
more  specialised  and  personal  point  of  view  than  of  old  ;  and  with 
something  of  the  acerbity  and  narrow  intellectual  outlook  of  the 
party  politician.  The  strength  of  modern  poetry  hardly  seems 
to  lie  for  the  future  in  this  direction,  nor,  I  imagine,  will  the 
political  utterances  of  Swinburne,  of  Mr.  Kipling,  and  Mr. 
William  Watson  give  them  their  chief  claim  hereafter  upon  a 
grateful  country’s  memory. 

Poetry  has  also  tended  more  and  more  through  the  centuries 
to  dissociate  itself  from,  and  stand  independent  of,  music,  which 
was  once  its  logical  accompaniment.  !Much  of  the  finest  modern 
poetry  could  not  conceivably  be  set  to  music  without  loss.  It 
has  parted  from  the  colour  of  actual  song,  much  as  statuary  has 
parted  from  pigment ;  and  our  taste  approves.  We  read  poetry, 
we  do  not  sing  it — or  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it — and  when 
we  do,  the  words,  except  in  hymnology,  have  become  secondary 
to  the  music. 

Such  a  change,  beginning  very  early  in  the  history  of  poetry, 
which  started  as  song  pure  and  simple,  was  bound  to  affect  later 
developments ;  and  I  imagine  that  what  makes  many  people  feel 
poetry  to  be  a  strained  and  unreal  form  of  speech  is  the  fact 
that  we  read  it  rather  than  sing  it — that  it  has  come  away  from 
its  oriirmal  setting.  We  need  not  accept  the  deduction,  but  there 
is  about  it  something  obvious  and  plausible ;  and  there  has  come 
from  within,  through  the  same  cause,  a  danger  which  poetry 
has  not  altogether  kept  clear  of.  The  fact  that  we  read  poetry 
instead  of  singing  it,  that  some  of  the  finest  poetry  is  absolutely 
unsingahle,  has  led  to  a  violation  of  its  unwritten  canons,  to 
attempts  to  force  into  poetry  elements  which  are  utterly  alien 
to  it.  Philosophical  disquisitions  and  abstractions  can  never  be 
worked  into  true  poetry,  not  though  the  pen  of  Milton  and  the 
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mind  of  Newton  were  drawn  together  under  a  common  guidance 
for  the  purpose.  Poetry  must  be  concrete,  it  must  be  formative  ; 
it  must,  as  Bacon  puts  it,  be  “drenched  in  flesh  and  blood,”  and 
touch  the  common  passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 
Without  emotion  of  some  sort  it  is  not  poetry. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  structural  tendency  of  a  speech 
charged  with  emotion.  One  noticeable  element  therein  is 
reiteration  of  the  thought  with  which  the  mind  is  charged.  The 
tendency  of  the  lover  is  not  to  state  his  love  in  a  single  assertion , 
but  so  often  as  the  voice  can  give  cumulative  force  to  the  words. 
In  dramatic  poetry,  of  course,  we  find  instances  of  this  in  plenty. 
Cordelia,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  rewarded  filial  affection, 
when  Lear  cries,  half  doubting  of  the  truth,  “Do  not  laugh  at 
me,  for  as  I  am  a  man  I  think  this  lady  to  be  my  child  Cordelia  !  ” 
Cordelia  replies  with  eloquent  simplicity  and  tenderness,  “And 
so  I  am,  I  am !  ”  The  voice  of  Juliet  breaks  into  the  stillness 
of  the  night  with  no  burden  but  the  repetition  of  her  lover’s 
name,  “Oh,  Borneo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo?”  The 
cry  of  David  over  his  lost  son  Absalom,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  moving  of  human  utterances,  comes  to  scarcely  anything 
more  than  the  repetition  of  a  name  :  “Oh,  my  son,  Absalom! 
my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom,  ray  son,  my  son.” 

And  out  of  this  repetition  and  dwelling  on  single  phrases  we 
already  get  a  beginning  of  rhythmic  structure.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  rhythmic  structure  so  arose,  but  rather  to  show 
how  adapted  it  is  to  the  expression  of  high  emotion. 

Hebrew  poetry,  from  which,  rather  than  from  the  Greek  or 
the  Latin,  English  verse  drew  its  lyric  inspiration — Hebrew 
poetry  is  based  upon  it ;  and  even  in  our  prose-rendering,  that 
basis  brings  it  structurally  more  near  to  poetry  than  any  other 
prose  we  know.  Take  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  and 
notice  how  reiteration  seems  to  kindle  the  emotion  and  bring 
out  the  lyrical  quality  ; 

“He  asked  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk;  she  brought  forth  butter  in  a 
lordly  dish. 

“She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workmen’s 
hammer;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head, 
when  she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through  his  temples. 

“At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell :  where  he  bowed  there  he  fell  down  dead. 

“The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window  and  cried  through  the 
lattice  :  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming?  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of 
his  chariots? 

“  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea  she  returned  answer  to  herself. 

“Have  they  not  sped?  have  they  not  divided  the  prey?  to  every  man  a 
damsel  or  two;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of 
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needlework,  of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the 
necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil.” 

Or  take  further  these  few  sentences  of  Balaam’s  parable  : 

“He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  lion;  who  shall  stir 
him  up?  .  .  . 

“I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh;  there 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and 
shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth.” 

And  just  this  same  repetition  of  the  simplest  utterances 
charged  with  the  highest  emotion  is  a  recognised  element  in  all 
ballad  poetry,  the’  most  unsophisticated  form  of  verse  that 
survives  in  our  literature.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  portions  of 
one  well-known  example  : — 

“I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies; 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries. 

Oh,  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Leel 

“  Curst  be  the  head  that  thought  the  thought. 

And  cursed  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 

When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 

And  died  to  succour  me. 

“As  I  went  down  the  waterside. 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

“I  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw; 

I  hackM  him  in  pieces  sma', 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma’, 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

“Oh,  Helen  fair!  Oh,  Helen  chaste! 

If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  blest. 

Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

“I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 

A  winding  sheet  drawn  o’er  my  e’en. 

And  I  in  Helen’s  arms  lying 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

“I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies; 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries. 

And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies. 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me.” 

This  surely  is  the  most  simple  and  direct  utterance  of  an  over¬ 
charged  heart !  And  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  each  reiterated 
phrase,  as  is  always  the  case  in  fine  poetry,  gives  an  effect,  not 
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of  diffuseness,  but  of  concentration.  Does  not  the  reality  in 
verse  such  as  this  hold  its  own  against  the  finest  prose  the  wit 
of  man  can  produce?  Its  brevity  and  its  simplicity  are  the  proof 
that  it  is  the  most  real,  because  the  most  economical,  form  that 
language  could  have  taken  for  the  expression  of  so  much 
emotion.  And  it  has  this  further  quality  which  must  also  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  delight  we  draw  from  poetry,  that  it 
is  so  memorable,  so  easily  taken  to  heart  and  kept  there ;  the 
mind  opens  to  give  it  lodging  as  it  cannot  to  prose. 

In  this  tendency,  then,  of  emotional  thought  to  find  rhythmic 
expression,  we  see,  in  germ  at  least,  a  reason  for  that  instinctive 
satisfaction  which  the  ear  derives  from  metrical  form  when 
emotion  lies  at  its  root,  and  how  metre  may  actually  set  the  key 
for  a  right  receptivity  and  prompt  the  mind  to  a  more  alert 
apprehension  of  the  message  it  would  convey. 

And  as  we  find  certain  metres  expressive  of  elation,  others 
of  depression ;  some  of  joy,  others  of  sorrow,  so  every  emotion  or 
passion  can  find  a  structural  form  which  gives  it  added  force. 
In  that  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  one  or  two  examples 
of  this  union  of  metre  and  mood.  As  a  rule  the  spirit  of 
pessimism,  of  unrest,  and  despair  tends  to  express  itself  in  more 
rugged  and  heavily  emphasised  form,  and  more  without  the  help 
of  rhyme,  than  does  the  spirit  of  delight.  To  read  that  magnifi¬ 
cent  vaticination  of  despair  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  throws  up 
the  sponge  for  England’s  future,  is  to  feel  at  once  the  real  unity 
which  exists  between  the  heavy  and  labouring  body  of  the  verse, 
and  the  heavy  and  labouring  spirit  that  prompts  its  utterance  : — 

“Yes,  we  arraign  her!  but  she 
The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labour-dimmed  eyes. 

Regarding  neither  to  right 
Nor  left,  goes  passively  by. 

Staggering  on  to  her  goal; 

Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 

Atlantean,  the  load. 

Well  nigh  not  to  be  borne. 

Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate.” 

Or  take,  again,  this  characteristic  outburst  of  another  poet 
who  was  also  a  confirmed  pessimist  as  to  England’s  future, 
though  with  more  spiritual  hope  in  him  than  Arnold.  Coventry 
Patmore,  in  his  proem  to  “The  Unknown  Eros,”  writes  :  — 

"Lo,  weary  of  the  greatness  of  her  ways. 

There  lies  my  Land  with  hasty  pulse  and  hard, 

Her  ancient  beauty  marred. 

And,  in  her  cold  and  aimless  roving  sight, 

Horror  of  Light, 
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Sole  vigour  left  in  her  last  lethargy  ; 

Save  when  at  bidding  of  some  dreadful  breath 
The  rising  death 
Rolls  up  with  force, 

And  then  the  furiously  gibbering  corse 
Shakes,  panglessly  convulsed,  and  sightless  stares, 

While  one  Physician  pours  in  rousing  wines, 

One  anodynes; 

And  one  declares 

That  nothing  ails  it  but  the  pains  of  growth. 

My  last  look  loth 

Is  taken;  and  I  turn — with  the  relief 
Of  knowing  that  my  life-long  hope  and  grief 
Are  surely  vain — 

To  that  unshapen  time  to  come,  when  she, 

A  dim,  heroic  Nation  long  since  dead. 

The  foulness  of  her  agony  forgot. 

Shall  all  benignly  shed 
Through  ages  vast 

The  ghostly  grace  of  her  transfigured  past 
Over  the  present  harassed  and  forlorn 
Of  nations  yet  unborn. 

And  this  shall  be  the  lot 
Of  those  who  in  the  bird -voice  and  the  blast 
Of  her  omniloquent  tongue 
Have  truly  sung,  or  greatly  said — 

To  show  as  one  of  those  who  have  best  done. 

And  be  as  rays 

Through  the  still  altering  world  around  her  changeless  head.” 

We  may  or  may  not  aerree  with  these  pessimistic  readings  of 
our  country’s  fate :  they  show— as  is  the  way  of  the  modern  poet 
when  he  takes  to  politics  and  to  lecturing  his  native  land  on  her 
manners  and  her  morals — a  very  personal  and  temperamental 
outlook.  But  they  do  convince  one  also  of  an  extraordinary  depth 
and  sincerity  of  conviction  in  the  man  who  uttered  them  ;  and 
their  hicrh  spiritual  and  poetic  standpoint  gives  them  this  further 
value — that  the  veriest  jingo  can  take  them  to  heart  without 
controversial  feeling  or  offence.  They  leave  hy  their  heauty  a 
reconciled  impression,  a  sense  almost  of  agreement,  even  on  the 
mind  that  is  most  prenared  to  dispute  their  premises. 

The  true  science  of  poetry  leads  rather  toward  economy  than 
toward  ornament  of  speech  ;  and  we  should  hear  in  mind  that 
what  makes  for  economy  or  for  condensation  of  language  makes 
for  its  perfection  as  a  final  means  to  expressing  thought.  We 
should  do  well  to  strip  our  minds  altogether  of  the  notion  that 
poetrv  is  ever  the  right  place  for  what  is  diffuse  and  superfluous 
and  un structural. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  what  is  called  “word-painting,” 
which  is  only  too  often  the  chief  stock-in-trade  of  your  modem 
poet.  Now  word-painting  in  poetry,  merely  for  the  word- 
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painting’s  sake,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Poetry  has  a  natural 
power  of  calling  up  pictures  before  the  eye,  of  giving  the  most 
concrete  expression  possible  in  words  to  our  delight  in  things 
visible.  But  when  it  does  so  it  must  be,  not  for  the  picture’s 
sake,  but  for  the  accompanying  thought  or  emotion  which  the 
picture  is  to  illustrate — the  picture  must  have,  in  fact,  what  your 
up-to-date  art-critic  loathes — it  must  have  the  literary  element 
behind  it;  it  must  be  there  for  a  reason,  and  for  an  emotional 
reason ;  it  must  not  be  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  well  the  master  can  manipulate  words  to  a  pictorial  result. 
And  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  every  great  descriptive  passage 
of  so-called  “word-painting,”  sticceeds  as  poetry  only  because  it 
carries  in  it  the  emotion  which  belongs  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  poem,  that  it  helps  to  construe  that  emotion,  and  to  enforce 
it  ^  on  the  reader’s  mind. 

Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  word-painting  stands  without 
the  human  interest  which  poetry  should  embody,  its  effect  is  thin 
and  cold  and  impoverished.  And  in  this  respect  Tennyson,  great 
master  as  he  is  of  sound  and  metre,  has  too  often  been  led 
astray,  and  has  elaborated  mere  verbal  felicities  which  leave  one 
with  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  they  are  ornament  and  nothing 
more.  The  whole  group  of  pictures  drawn  for  ns  in  his  “Palace 
of  Art  ”  are  tainted  with  this  insincerity  or  insufficiency  of 
purpose ;  they  are  a  display  merely  of  great  craftsmanship,  to 
which  the  reputed  subject-matter  of  the  poem  stands  quite 
secondary.  But  set  against  that  the  wonderful  atmosphere 
opened  for  us  by  the  descriptions  in  his  two  poems  of  “  Mariana 
in  the  Moated  Grange”  and  “Mariana  in  the  South,”  There, 
surely  enough,  each  scene  of  the  slowly  circling  hours,  in  deserted 
house,  and  desolate  landscape,  is  charged  with  an  accompanying 
sense  of  unbroken  and  hopeless  captivity.  For  the  same  reason, 
in  such  poems  as  “The  Dying  Swan,”  “Fatima,”  and  “St. 
Agnes’  Eve,”  the  exquisite  word-painting  is  justified  by  the 
emotion  and  passion  which  it  helps  to  express — and  by  this  alone. 
And  no  doubt  the  chief  reason  why  “  Maud  ”  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  convincing  of  Tennyson’s  poems  arises 
from  the  same  cause,  that  there  is  a  full  reality  of  passion  behind 
all  those  pictures  of  a  world  which  he  makes  so  visible.  There, 
as  nowhere  else  in  the  same  degree,  he  has  enlisted  nature  to 
express  the  lover’s  moods,  his  cries  of  love,  joy,  fear,  and 
despair. 

Browming,  the  more  human,  though  the  more  faulty  in  his 

(1)  Take,  as  a  perfect  instance,  the  last  passage  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  “Sohrab 
and  Rustum,”  descriptive  of  the  river’s  passage  seawards,  following  on  the  close 
of  the  human  tragedy. 
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craft,  never  errs  into  cold  perfection  as  Tennyson  was  inclined 
to  err ;  nor  does  he  leave  us  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  the 
element  of  human  emotion  which  brings  his  descriptions  of  the 
outwardness  of  things  into  the  realms  of  true  poetry. 

The  opening  verse  of  “Porphyria’s  Lover,”  the  first  stanza 
and  a  half  of  “James  Lee’s  Wife,”  and  such  poems  as  “Mes¬ 
merism”  or  the  “Serenade  at  the  Villa,”  afford  instances  too 
well-known  to  need  quotation ;  they  suffice  to  indicate  the  point 
at  which  “word-painting”  becomes  welded  into  poetry.  Given 
emotion  and  reality,  its  power  is  great  and  legitimate,  for  the  poet 
must  always  be  instant  in  his  use  of  a  means  that  comes  so 
naturally  to  verse  for  the  summoning  up  of  concrete  images. 
Within  the  enchanted  atmosphere  of  Keats’s  five  “Odes,”  we  get, 
perhaps,  more  examples  of  such  mental  imagery  than  are  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  so  small  a  space  in  English  literature.  Here 
are  ten  lines  of  a  peculiarly  visionary  quality,  inseparable  from 
their  subject,  untranslatable  into  any  other  form  hut  that  in 
which  they  here  find  permanence  : — 

“Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird; 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down. 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown; 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth  when,  sick  for  home. 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  : 

The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 

Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas  in  faSrylands  forlorn.” 

It  is  the  close  unity  between  outward  and  inw'ard  vision  which 
here  makes  so  deep  an  appeal ;  every  simile  tends  to  make  the 
thought  visible,  tends  at  the  same  time  to  exalt  perception  above 
the  material  aspect  and  to  give  it  an  emotional  value. 

But  all  the  emotion  and  imagery  in  the  world  will  not  give 
ns  poetry  in  its  highest  form,  unless  we  have  also  fine  structure 
based  on  a  noble  economy  of  means.  Good  poetry,  even  light 
lyric  poetry,  is  always  condensed,  as  anyone  can  prove,  by  trying 
to  translate  without  omission  the  full  weight  of  a  passage  of 
true  poetry  into  prose.  Buskin  generously  declared  that 
Browning  had  summed  up  in  about  thirty  lines  of  verse  all 
that  he  himself  had  been  trying  to  express  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  in  as  many  volumes,  and  his  reference  was 
to  that  wonderful  description  of  the  Bishop  ordering  his  Tomb 
at  Saint  Praxed’s,  which  gives  so  memorable  a  picture  of  the 
blend  of  pagan  and  Christian  thought  characteristic  of  the 
period.  The  poem  brings  it  home  to  us  in  the  most  memorable, 
in  the  most  intensified  form  possible  under  the  image  of  a  dying 
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man’s  last  clutch  on  the  life  he  loved ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
better  instance  anywhere  to  be  found  of  the  value  of  the  personal 
equation  for  conveying  to  us  that  criticism  of  life  which  Matthew 
Arnold  held  to  be  the  main  function  of  poetry. 

We  are  living  in  a  literary  age  crowded  with  claims ;  gener¬ 
ously,  perhaps  foolishly  impatient  to  acknowledge  new  genius; 
our  ears  are  buffeted  with  contending  appeals  to  our  cultured 
intelligence.  It  is  better  that  we  pay  heed  to  none  of  them, 
till  we  have  applied  with  stern  private  judgment  certain  intrinsic 
tests  that  should  never  lead  us  far  astray.  And,  at  least  as 
regards  contemporary  verse,  this  test  of  condensation  is  the  best 
to  go  by.  Emotion  is  easily  perceived,  it  may  easily  cause  a 
bias;  but,  given  condensation  of  matter  in  clarity  of  form,  we 
are  assured  at  once  of  a  merit  rare  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Only 
let  us  be  sure  that  we  distinguish  between  what  is  condensed 
and  what  is  merely  crabbed.  Much  of  Browning’s  work  was 
ruined  by  the  stuffy  crabbedness  of  its  form ;  his  best  and  truly 
condensed  work  is  always  clear,  for  when  condensation  has  been 
properly  effected  there  can  be  no  crowding  or  confusion  in  the 
result.  It  seems  cruel  to  give  an  example  of  what  he  could 
descend  to,  save  as  it  helps  to  emphasise  the  point  to  which  he 
could  rise ;  but  the  example  that  follows  does,  at  least,  convey  in 
its  own  ugly  fashion  a  moral  to  which  he  paid  too  little 
attention  :  — 


“Ah,  but  so  1  shall  uot  enter. 

Scroll  in  hand,  the  common  heart — 

Stopped  at  surface  :  since  at  centre 
Song  should  reach  Welt-schmerz,  world-smart  1 
‘  Enter  in  the  heart?  ’  Its  shelly 
Cuirass  guard  mine,  fore  and  aft! 

Such  song  enters  in  the  belly 
And  is  cast  out  in  the  draught." 


There  you  have  the  song  in  all  its  “shelly  cuirass”  prophesying 
against  itself ;  and  it  goes,  truly  enough,  to  the  place  assigned 
for  it  in  the  scriptural  quotation.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
Browning  in  his  true  form  :  — 

“  Take  the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  at  first 
Let  the  corpse  do  its  worst  I 
How  he  lies  in  his  rights  of  a  manl 
Death  has  done  all  death  can; 

And  absorbed  in  the  new  life  he  leads. 

He  recks  not,  he  heeds 

Nor  his  wrong  nor  my  vengeance;  both  strike 
On  his  senses  alike, 

And  are  lost  in  the  solemn  and  strange 
Surprise  of  the  change. 
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Ha,  what  avails  death  to  erase 
His  offence,  my  disgrace? 

I  would  we  were  boys  as  of  old. 

In  the  field,  by  the  fold; 

His  outrage,  God’s  patience,  man’s  scorn 
Were  so  easily  borne  1 
I  stand  here  now,  he  lies  in  his  place  : 

Cover  the  face  1  ” 

There  is  a  condensed  statement,  absolutely  clear  and  simple, 
of  a  tremendous  weight  of  thought  and  emotion — the  feelings  of 
a  man  who  has  achieved  vengeance  for  the  wrong  done  him  by 
a  friend.  There  is  not  a  crowded  word  in  it,  because,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  so  many  other  poems  by  the  same  writer,  no  single 
word  has  been  either  far-fetched  or  misplaced. 

If  with  the  emotional  element  granted,  we  take  clear  and  con¬ 
densed  utterance  as  our  guide,  we  shall  find  our  way  almost 
infallibly  to  the  best  of  the  poets  in  all  ages ;  and  just  for  example 
it  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  few  instances  of  some  of  our  poets 
at  their  best  in  simple  condensed  utterance  mingled  with 
emotion.  This  by  Coventry  Patmore  of  why  a  man  nobly  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  faults  should  keep  silence  when  assailed  by 
unjust  critics  :  — 

“Let  be,  let  bel 

Why  should  I  clear  myself,  why  answer  thou  for  me? 
That  shaft  of  slander  shot 
Missed  only  the  right  blot. 

I  see  the  shame 
They  cannot  see  : 

’Tis  very  just  they  blame 
The  thing  that’s  not.” 

Or  this  of  Wordsworth’s,  bringing  into  contrast  those  two 
sharp  opposites,  young  life  and  death  : — 

“A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears  : 

She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

“No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees. 

Rolled  round  in  earth’s  diurnal  course. 

With  rocks  and  stones  and  trees.” 

Or  take  a  few  examples  from  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  were  so  great,  not  in  comnlete  poems  of  any  length, 
but  in  terse  memorable  couplets  and  quatrains  and  stanzas 
comnact  of  force  and  beauty.  Take,  for  instance,  Crashaw  upon 
Saint  Teresa  :  — 
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“  O  thou  undaunted  daughter  of  desires ! 

By  all  thy  dower  of  lights  and  fires, 

By  all  the  eagle  in  thee,  all  the  dove, 

By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love  : 

By  thy  large  draughts  of  intellectual  day. 

And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than  they." 

What  a  summing  up  in  concrete  imagery  of  a  great  ecstatic 
soul !  Or  take  Lovelace’s  test  of  honourable  love  :  — 

"I  could  not  love  thee.  Dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  Honour  more.” 

Or  Marvell’s  of  Kingliness  in  the  man  whose  death  sentence 
he  yet  approved  :  — 

“  He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe’s  edge  did  try; 

Nor  called  the  gods,  with  vulgar  spite. 

To  vindicate  his  helpless  right; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down  as  upon  a  bed.” 

These  quotations  of  poetic  statement,  direct,  almost  un¬ 
adorned,  have  been  chosen  as  showing  the  kind  of  condensa¬ 
tion  that  is  meant — a  condensation  of  thought  and  emotion, 
orderly  and  convinced;  concise,  not  crowded;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  not  taken  from  singers  of  the  highest  or  most  permanent 
fame.  But  one  other  example  may,  without  unnecessary  quota¬ 
tion,  be  pointed  as  a  perfect  instance  :  Portia’s  speech  on  the 
quality  of  mercy  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  There  is  a 
passage  which,  if  repetition  could  have  made  it  so,  would  have 
become  hackneyed  beyond  expression,  but  yet  retains  its  full 
value  in  beauty,  in  emotional  force,  in  simplicity,  in  directness, 
in  truth,  in  a  way  that  scarcely  any  other  speech  of  human  lips 
has  retained  it.  With  speech  of  this  kind,  as  with  prayer,  repeti¬ 
tion  seems  but  to  add  to  its  significance.  Putting  it  to  the  test 
of  repetition  we  find  its  charm  drawing  round  us  like  an  atmo¬ 
sphere,  laying  ordered  rest  upon  the  brain,  and  comfort  upon 
the  spirit.  Can  we  inquire  in  the  face  of  language  so  direct  and 
potent,  whether  it  is  based  on  anything  less  deep  than  laws 
fundamental  to  the  human  heart? 

Undoubtedly  when  we  commit  ourselves  to  poetry  we  lose 
something  of  the  realism  or  the  imitative  note  of  life ;  but  what 
we  lose  in  realism  we  gain  abundantly  in  reality.  Realism  may 
be  said  to  deal  with  life  as  it  presents  itself  on  the  surface  and 
to  the  senses ;  reality  makes  its  appeal  to  man’s  spirits.  If 
poetry  throws  over  realism,  it  does  so  in  order  that  it  may  go 
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further  and  touch  deeper  and  more  intimate  chords  of  our  nature 
than  can  be  reached  by  any  other  means ;  and  if  poetry  speaks 
for  the  more  obscure  and  more  silent  forces  within  us,  is  it 
therefore  less  true  or  less  valuable? 

The  limitations  of  colloquial  speech  are  to  most  of  us  forcible 
and  binding.  We  are  forever  prevented  by  habit,  by  instinct,  by 
the  thousand  and  one  scruples  which  possess  our  clothed  and 
civilised  consciences,  from  giving  utterance  in  our  daily  speech 
to  the  things  which  emotionally  concern  us.  And  it  is  just  where 
that  silence,  that  dumbness,  that  impotence  of  the  tongue  falls 
upon  us,  that  poetry  begins  most  effectively  to  utter  its  voice. 
More  than  anything  else  does  poetry  voice  the  great  silences 
which  have  hold  upon  our  lives.  There  is  in  ordinary  speech 
an  instinctive  reserve  upon  the  subjects  of  Love,  Birth,  Eeligion, 
and  Death.  Not  only  are  we  unable,  but  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  we  would  not  wish  to  express  the  emotions  which  these 
great  facts  of  being  rouse  within  us.  Is  it  not  evident  that  these 
are  the  very  subjects  in  which  poetry  finds  its  strength? 

We  can  tolerate  in  poetry  an  extraordinary  intimacy  and  depth 
of  analysis  which  would  be  unbearable  when  given  in  every-day 
speech.  We  do  not  say  our  prayers  in  public;  we  do  not,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  publish  our  own  love-letters  or  those  of  anyone 
connected  with  ns ;  yet  in  poetry  can  be  given,  without  any  sense 
of  outrage  or  of  flagrant  exposure,  a  most  marvellously  near 
statement  of  the  inmost  experiences  of  the  heart.  Partly,  maybe, 
because  poetry  is  a  door  that  is  at  once  locked  and  open  ;  it 
admits  the  initiate  and  the  sympathetic  :  it  shuts  out  the  Philis¬ 
tine  and  the  interviewer.  It  has  acquired  that  priceless  privilege 
of  meaning  everything  to  the  right  person  and  nothing  worth 
thinking  about  to  the  wrong ;  and  so  it  is  able  to  stand  before 
the  world  as  an  interpreter  of  human  hearts — naked  but  not 
ashamed. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may,  T  imagine,  say  that  the  great 
principle  governing  the  phenomena  of  existence  for  ns  is  the 
impulsion  of  life  into  matter,  or,  in  other  wmrds,  of  force  into 
form.  And  as  that  is  at  the  root  of  all  creation,  of  all  evolution 
in  the  physical  conditions  w^herein  we  find  ourselves,  so  it  is  at 
the  root  of  the  arts  in  which  the  artist  seeks  to  find  himself. 
Every  work  of  art  is  in  the  process  of  creation  wrought  over  again 
in  small  :  it  is  “force  finding  its  way  into  form,”  personal  force 
making  for  itself  a  personality  in  form.  That  is  the  root  of  all 
Art  :  imitation,  “mirrors  held  up  to  nature,”  have  little  to  do 
with  it  :  it  is  force  finding  its  way  into  form. 

Taking  that,  then,  as  the  fundamental  condition  for  poetic 
expression,  for  that  final  use  of  language  of  which  colloquial 
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speech  is  merely  the  elementary  and  the  transitory,  it  must  be 
clear  that  any  claim  for  the  colloquial  to  be  the  standard  of 
reality  or  of  natural  fitness  of  expression  in  language  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  colloquial  has  to  do  chiefly  with  ephemeral  condi¬ 
tions  :  it  comes  lightly,  goes  lightly;  it  has,  as  a  rule,  but  a 
rough  force,  a  rough  form,  and  very  little  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  it.  Such  beauty  as  it  has  depends  entirely  on  the  lively 
inflections  of  the  human  voice  in  using  it  :  we  rub  along  with  it — 
and  that  is  about  all.  But  so  surely  as  our  emotions  quicken,  as 
the  intensity  of  our  convictions  seek  a  connected  expression  in 
words,  so  surely  do  they  become  either  inarticulate  from  lack 
of  power  to  take  form,  or — removed  by  their  own  energies  from 
the  colloquial — they  take  new  form.  And  so,  even  in  prose- 
oratory,  we  are  carried  some  degrees  away  from  ordinary  speech. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  form  ceases  to  be  simple.  With 
poetry  especially,  simplification  is,  and  must  be,  continually  a 
process  in  the  making.  Art  is  the  greatest  of  all  economies,  for 
it  is  itself  based  on  the  fine.st  scheme  of  selection  and  rejection 
that  the  mind  can  conceive.  Toward  a  given  result — it  is  the 
abiding  rule  of  all  art — one  stroke  of  the  brush  is  better  than  two 
strokes,  one  word  is  better  than  two.  And  that  alone  is  so 
opposed  to  ordinary  usage,  to  the  colloquialism  which  is  the 
outcome  of  the  lowest  pressure  of  human  brain-power  upon 
speech,  that  in  itself  it  effects  the  beginning  of  that  division 
between  poetic  and  every-day  speech,  the  naturalness,  the  in¬ 
evitableness  of  which  has  here  been  suggested. 

Let  us  throw  over,  then,  the  idea  that  colloquialism,  or  the 
s}X)ken  word,  is  the  only  standard  for  natural  expression,  or  that 
the  language  which  sprang  from  speech  is  meant  for  the  lips 
only.  For  a  time  in  the  world’s  history  it  was  so  :  but  conditions 
have  changed.  From  the  moment  when  men  began  to  engrave 
the  words  of  their  poets  and  prophets  upon  the  tablets  of  memory, 
the  real  invention  of  writing  had  begun  ;  the  silent  storage  or 
language  had  begun,  the  balance  had  been  shifted,  and  the  brain 
began  to  weigh  what  the  tongue  need  not  continue  to  utter. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  human  race  may  by  the  development 
of  telepathy  loosen  its  need  of  ordinary  every-day  speech ;  and 
if  that  were  ever  to  come  we  might  find  poetry  outlasting  the 
utilitarian  usage  of  the  tongue,  surviving,  even  as  the  great  dead 
languages  of  Greece  and  Borne  have  survived,  because  it  had  a 
claim  on  the  human  mind  higher  and  more  real  and  more  per¬ 
manent  than  mere  utility.  And  perhaps  then  the  human  tongue, 
purged  of  its  common  uses,  of  the  cries  of  the  market-place,  and 
made  a  vehicle  of  pure  delight,  would  become  more  fitted  than 
now  to  carry  its  burden  of  song,  and  in  a  race  grown  silent  over 
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knowledge,  would  begin  to  utter  wisdom  only,  and  discourse 
nothing  but  poetry !.  That,  after  all,  is  not  unlike  the  picture  of 
songful  Paradise  set  before  us  in  Scripture.  Stated  elsewhere  it 
becomes,  of  course,  a  mere  idle  suggestion,  to  be  put  by  if 
unwelcome.  We  shall  not,  as  a  preacher  once  observed,  be 
dragged  into  Heaven  by  the  hair  of  our  heads ;  nor  will  any 
operation  but  a  divine  one  teach  the  unseeing  the  value  of  poetry 
to  the  human  race.  Yet  in  view  of  certain  modern  tendencies, 
its  value  and  possible  influence  upon  man’s  ultimate  development 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  More  now,  perhaps,  than  ever,  must 
our  hope  for  the  spiritual  health  of  the  race  depend  on  the  hold 
poetry  still  has  on  us.  If  a  belief  in  the  vision  splendid  is  still 
necessary  for  man’s  happiness  when  other  creeds  fail,  then  it  is 
at  our  peril  that  we  let  modern  life  or  modern  thought  take 
poetry  from  us,  or  make  it  unreal  and  out  of  place  in  our  lives, 
allowing  ourselves  to  regard  it  as  a  diversion  merely,  instead  of 
as  a  reality ;  as  a  thing  of  prettiness  and  phrase  rather  than  of 
inward  beauty  and  truth. 

Let  us  remember  rather  how  much  of  the  history  of  man’s 
spirit  it  has  embraced  since  the  world  began — what  it  has  gathered 
up  and  poured  out  to  us  from  the  past.  Into  it  have  gone  the 
pleasures  and  the  passions,  the  desires  and  the  despairs,  the 
joy,  the  indignation,  and  the  scorn  of  men’s  minds;  and  in  it 
they  all  lie  in  some  wonderful  way  made  one  :  as  if  Beauty  were 
to  be,  after  all,  the  Ark  of  our  Covenant,  upon  which  shall  rest, 
between  the  shadow  of  the  cherubim ,  the  Mercy-seat  of  God ; 
as  if,  so  long  as  we  hold  to  the  vision  within  us,  it  shall  be 
possible  for  the  Powers  that  have  implanted  it  to  make  it  beatific, 
as  if  the  final  Judgment  of  the  human  race  were  to  be  made 
manifest,  not  by  an  inquisition  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
but  by  the  question  whether  there  is  left  to  it  at  all  a  living  soul. 

Laurence  Housman. 
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The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personalities  of  latter-day  America.  Indomit¬ 
able  by  nature,  of  quick,  unshackled  perceptions,  passionate  to 
learn  and  to  experiment,  and  with  a  strong  vein  of  idealism 
running  through  his  lust  for  power  and  success  and  domination, 
he  was  fortunate  in  the  fate  that  landed  him,  forty-seven  years  ago, 
in  Boston  when  America  was  on  the  very  point  of  plunging  into 
the  most  amazing  era  of  material  development  and  exploitation 
that  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  The  penniless  son  of  a  Jewish 
father  and  a  Catholic  mother,  young  Pulitzer  shifted  from  one 
occupation  to  another  before  he  finally  found*  his  life-work  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was  a  soldier,  a  steamboat  stoker  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
teamster,  and,  some  say,  a  hackman  and  a  waiter  by  turns  before 
he  became  a  reporter  on  a  St.  Louis  newspaper.  Once  in  jour¬ 
nalism  his  daring  and  imagination  and  his  avidity  to  master  every 
detail  of  his  profession  quickly  carried  him  to  the  front.  He 
bought  a  St.  Louis  evening  paper  and  converted  it  into  the 
Post-Despatch,  working  it  up  into  one  of  the  most  influential 
journals  and  most  valuable  newspaper  properties  in  the  Middle 
West.  In  1883  he  purchased  from  Jay  Gould  the  New  York 
World,  and  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  spite  of  long 
absences  and  the  appalling  affliction  of  blindness,  he  remained 
its  director  and  inspiration.  Under  his  dashing  guidance  the 
World  became  the  most  fearless,  the  most  independent,  the  most 
powerful,  and  also  the  most  sensational  journal  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  Mr.  Pulitzer 
sent  a  message  to  his  staff  in  which  he  embodied  his  conception 
of  a  great  newspaper  ;  “  An  institution  which  should  always  fight 
for  progress  and  reform ;  never  tolerate  injustice  or  corruption ; 
always  fight  demagogues  of  all  parties ;  never  belong  to  any 
party ;  always  oppose  privileged  classes  and  public  plunder ;  never 
lack  sympathy  with  the  poor ;  always  remain  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare ;  never  be  satisfied  with  merely  printing  news ; 
always  be  drastically  independent ;  never  be  afraid  to  attack 
wrong  whether  by  predatory  plutocracy  or  predatory  poverty.” 
And  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  published  on  November  15th,  he 
reiterated  his  journalistic  ideals  in  the  form  of  a  last  request  and 
admonition  to  his  sons  :  “I  particularly  enjoin  on  my  sons  and 
descendants  the  duty  of  preserving,  perfecting,  and  perpetuating 
the  World  newspaper,  to  the  maintenance  and  publishing  of 
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which  I  have  sacrificed  my  health  and  strength,  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  I  have  striven  to  create  and  conduct  it  as  a  public 
institution  from  motives  higher  than  mere  gain,  it  having  been 
my  desire  that  it  should  be  at  all  times  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  with  a  view  to  inculcating  high  standards  and 
public  spirit  among  the  people  and  their  official  representatives ; 
and  it  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  said  newspaper  shall  hereafter 
be  conducted  on  the  same  principles.”  These  are  high  pro¬ 
fessions  of  faith,  and  the  World  in  many  ways  has  not  fallen 
below  them.  Time  and  again  Mr.  Pulitzer  risked  popularity 
and  gain  and  offended  many  powerful  interests  rather  than  com¬ 
promise  where  he  thought  compromise  to  be  wrong.  Often 
reckless,  prejudiced,  and  unfair  in  his  onslaughts,  he  nevertheless 
rendered  many  public  services,  withstood  the  clamour  of  the  hour 
at  more  than  one  fateful  crisis,  and  preserved  inviolate  and  in¬ 
corruptible  his  ideal  of  independence.  He  was  a  man  of  real 
public  spirit  and  of  genuine  political  instinct,  and  the  large  sums 
he  devoted  to  establishing  a  school  of  journalism  in  Columbia 
College  bore  witness  to  a  pride  in  his  profession  to  which  no 
member  of  it  can  be  indifferent.  In  his  own  distinctive  phos¬ 
phorescent  way  he  meant  to  be,  and  was,  a  force  for 
righteousness. 

^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  the  memory  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality  has  faded,  Mr.  Pulitzer  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as 
the  Father  of  the  Yellow  Press,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  the  man  who, 
if  he  did  not  originate  yellow  journalism,  so  greatly  extended  it 
as  to  make  it  appear  his  own  invention,  and  who,  if  he  left  some 
of  its  least  creditable  excesses  to  others,  was  for  long  its  best- 
known  and  most  pyrotechnical  practitioner.  In  that  capacity 
his  practice  did  not  always  square  with  his  principles.  There  is 
no  more  vigorous  or  higher-minded  journal  in  the  United  States 
than  Collier's!  WeeMy.  In  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
memory  and  in  emphasising  the  vastness  of  the  opportunity 
open  to  his  sons  and  successors,  that  admirable  organ  recently 
remarked  :  “Upon  them  is  the  burden  of  showing  originality  and 
strength,  like  their  father,  but  of  applying  those  qualities  to  a 
changing  era.  The  forward  spirit  that  he  showed  in  attacking 
social  feudalism,  they  will  find  themselves  called  upon  to  apply 
to  the  pressing  task  of  helping  to  take  graft  and  falsehood  out 
of  journalism  itself.  He  never  cared  to  do  his  share  toward 
removing  the  loan  shark  and  the  patent-medicine  poisoner  by 
forbidding  them  the  use  of  his  own  columns.  The  news  also 
needs  to  be  treated  with  more  responsibility.  We  will  give  an 
instance  from  a  recent  day.  A  young  stenographer,  passing 
from  a  street  car  to  her  home  a  block  away  after  nightfall,  felt  a 
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man’s  fingers  clinch  about  her  neck,  and  when  she  reached  her 
hands  towards  the  fingers  she  found  that  they  were  very  large. 
Twenty  minutes  later  the  girl’s  mother  found  her  on  the  side¬ 
walk,  weeping  hysterically,  and  able  to  remember  only  that  she 
had  been  strangled.  Next  day  in  the  Evening  World  it  was 
stated  on  the  authority  of  an  examining  physician  that  the  girl’s 
skull  w'as  fractured,  her  jaw  broken,  her  breasts,  face  and  arms 
terribly  bitten,  ‘  as  a  mad  dog  might  have  torn  the  victim  of 
an  infuriated  attack,’  and  her  body  covered  with  bruises  from 
blows  struck  by  a  club  of  which  the  girl  cried  out  deliriously ; 
lusty  bloodhounds  led  a  horde  of  officers  in  uniform  and  a  score 
of  detectives  across  the  countryside.  Actually  there  were  no 
bloodhounds,  no  pursuing  policemen  in  uniform,  no  bites,  no 
fractured  skull,  no  broken  jaw,  no  body  bruises,  and  no  club. 
As  Joseph  Pulitzer  served  his  generation  in  his  own  direction, 
so  his  sons,  we  are  sure,  will  serve  a  later  generation  in  the 
light  of  present  morals.”  This  willingness  to  sport  with. Jhe 
fac^  and  to  iMist  on  extracting  ‘‘a  thrill ’^  from^eveix  incident 
is^ne  gf  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Yellow  Press.  The 
World  has  been  by  no  means  immune  from  it.  I  remember 
reading  in  its  columns  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  a  most  sensational  character,  and  admirably  contrived 
to  embitter  the  w'orking  man  against  the  capitalists.  Mr. 
Morgan’s  inaccessibility  to  journalists  is  notorious,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  he  was  alleged  to  have  made  were  of  a  kind  to  stamp  the 
whole  interview  as  a  concoction  from  beginning  to  end.  In  a 
subsequent  issue,  w^hen  the  damage  had  been  done,  the  World 
acknowledged  that  it  had  been  “imposed  upon.”  At  the  same 
time,  and  side  by  side  with  its  retraction,  it  published  a  series 
of  comments  on  the  alleged  interview  from  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers — a  proceeding  that  might  well  have  been  taken  as  the 
text  for  a  lecture  in  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  School  of  Journalism. 

To  put  the  American  Yellow  Press  in  its  proper  light,  one 
must  remember  that  journalism,  while  a  giant,  is  a  very  young 
one.  In  J.ts  present  form  it  is  the  product.gf  a  quick  succession 
of  astounding  inventions.  The  railway,  the  cable,  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  rotary  press,  the  linotype,  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  wood-pulp,  and  colour-printing — these  are  the 
discoveries  of  yesterday  that  have  made  the  journal  of  to-day 
possible.  We  are  still  too  near  to  the  phenomenon  to  be  able 
to  assess  its  significance,  or  to  determine  its  relations  to  the 
general  scheme  of  things.  Journalism  still  awaits  its  philosopher ; 
awaits,  T  mean,  someone  who  will  work  out  the  action  and 
reaction  of  this  new  and  tremendous  power  of  organised, 
ubiquitous  publicity  upon  human  life.  It  has  already,  to  all 
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appearances,  taken  its  place  among  the  permanent  social  forces ; 
we  see  it  visibly  affecting  pretty  nearly  all  we  do  and  say  and 
think,  competing  with  the  churches,  superseding  parliaments, 
elbowing  out  literature,  rivalling  the  schools  and  universities, 
furnishing  the  world  with  a  new  set  of  nerves ;  yet  nobody 
that  I  am  aware  of  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  out  its  conse¬ 
quences,  to  define  its  nature,  functions,  and  principles,  or  to 
establish  its  place  and  prerogatives  by  the  side  of  those  other 
forces,  religion,  law,  art,  commerce,  and  so  on,  that,  unlike 
journalism,  infused  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  modern  world. 
Journalism  is  young,  and  the  problems  propounded  by  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  it  to  society  and  the  State  have  so  far  been 
hardly  formulated.  Its  youth  must  be  its  excuse  for  whatever 
flaws  and  excesses  it  has  developed.  The  Yellow  Press,  as  I  view 
the  matter,  is  a  disorder  of  infancy  and  not  of  decrepitude ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  journalistic  scarlet  fever,  and  will  be  cured  in  time. 
And  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  have  fastened  upon 
America  with  particular  virulence.  Journalism  there  has  run 
through  three  main  phases.  There  was,  first,  the  phase  in  which 
a  paper  was  able  to  support  itself  by  its  circulation  alone,  in 
/  which  advertisements  were  a  minor  consideration,  and  in  which 
the  editor,  by  his  personality,  his  opinions,  and  his  power  of 
stating  them,  was  the  principal  factor.  But  the  day  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  leading  article  perished  soon  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  there  set  in  the  era — it  is  just  beginning  with  us — 
when  the  important  thing  was  not  opinion  but  news,  and  when 
the  advertisers  became  the  chief  source  of  newspaper  profits. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  centre  of  the  power  of  the  Press  in  the 
United  States  has  shifted  from  the  editorial  to  the  news  columns. 
Its  influence  is  not  on  that  account  less  operative,  but  it  is,  I 
should  judge,  less  tangible  and  personal  and  more  diffused, 
dependent,  that  is  to  say,  less  on  editorial  comment  than  on  the 
skill  shown  in  collecting  the  news  of  the  day  and  in  presenting 
it  in  a  form  that  will  express  particular  views  and  policies.  The 
ordinary  American  journal  of  to-day  serves  up  the  events  of  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours  from  its  own  point  of  view,  coloured 
by  its  own  prepossessions  and  affiliations,  and  the  most  effective 
propagandism  for  or  against  a  given  measure  or  man  is  thus 
carried  on  continuously,  by  a  multitude  of  little  strokes,  in  the 
news  columns,  and  particularly  in  the  headlines  attached  to  them. 
Now  the  Americans  have  always  taken  a  liberal,  if  not  a 
licentious,  view  of  the  kind  of  news  that  ought  to  be  printed. 
In  a  somewhat  raw,  remote,  free  and  easy  community,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea  of  social  equality,  absorbed  in  the  work  of 
laving  the  material  foundations  of  a  vast  civilisation,  eminently 
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sociable  and  inquisitive  but  with  comparatively  few  social  tradi¬ 
tions  and  almost  no  settled  code  of  manners,  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  line  between  private  and  public  affairs  should 
be  loosely  drawn.  Moreover,  the  Americans  have  never  enjoyed 
anything  like  the  severity  of  our  own  libel  laws.  The  greater 
the  truth  the  greater  the  libel  is  not  a  maxim  of  American  law. 
On  the  contrary,  a  statement,  if  published  without  malice,  is 
held  to  be  justifiable  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  to  be  true. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  some  States  to  elevate  a  published 
retraction  into  a  sufficient  defence  in  a  suit  for  libel,  and  to  invest 
a  reporter’s  “copy  ”  with  the  halo  of  “privileged  communication.” 
Then,  again,  there  is  nothing  in  America  that  at  all  corresponds 
to  our  law  of  contempt  of  court.  An  American  paper  is  entitled 
to  anticipate  the  probable  findings  of  a  judge  and  jury,  to  take 
sides  in  any  case  that  happens  to  interest  it,  to  comment  on  and 
to  garble  the  evidence  from  day  to  day,  to  work  up  sympathy 
for  or  against  the  prosecutor  or  defendant,  and  to  proclaim  its 
conviction  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  arrest  and  without  waiting  for  the  tiresome 
formality  of  the  verdict.  Hardly  an  issue,  indeed,  appears  of 
even  the  most  reputable  organs  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  New  York  Sun,  The  Times,  and  the  Evening  Post,  that 
would  not  land  its  publisher  and  editor  in  prison  if  the  Rnglish 
law  of  contempt  of  court  obtained  in  America. 

Conditions  such  as  these  favoured  from  the  first  the  species 
of  journalism  which  the  world  has  agreed  to  designate  as  yellow. 
When  James  Gordon  Bennett,  for  instance,  started  the  New 
York  Herald,  he  specifically,  as  he  himself  said  in  his  salutatory, 
“renounced  all  so-called  principles.”  He  set  out  to  find  the  news 
and  to  print  it  first ;  the  more  private  and  personal  it  was  the 
better.  He  was  more  than  once  horsewhipped  in  the  streets  of 
New  York.  But  that  did  little  good.  Bennett’s  reply  was  to 
bring  out  a  flaming  “extra”  with  a  full  account  of  the  incident 
written  in  his  own  pungent  English.  The  more  he  was  horse¬ 
whipped  the  more  papers  he  sold.  From  the  success  of  the  New 
York  Herald  may  be  dated  that  false  conception  of  what  news 
is,  of  the  methods  that  may  be  employed  in  getting  it,  and  of 
its  importance  to  a  newspaper  that  has  since  permeated  nearly 
all  American  journalism.  Mr.  Pnltizer  and  Mr.  Hearst  have  in 
reality  done  little  more  than  to  devote  inexhaustible  ingenuity, 
wealth,  and  enterprise  to  working  the  soil  which  Mr.  Bennett 
long  ago  was  the  first  to  break.  But  their  form  of  cultivation 
yhas  been  so  intensive  as  to  constitute  by  itself  the  third  of  the 
three  phases  through  which  American  journalism  has  thus  far 
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It  was  not,  indeed,  until  1895,  when  Mr,  Hearst  came  to  New 
York  intent  on  beating  Mr.  Pulitzer  on  his  own  ground  and  by 
his  own  weapons,  that  the  type  of  journalism  which  emerged 
from  their  resounding  conflict  was  labelled  “yellow.”  As  a  mere 
uninitiated  Englishman,  resident  at  that  time  in  New  York,  it 
seemed  to  me  a  contest  of  madmen  for  the  primacy  of  a  sewer, 
t^prawling  headlines,  the  hunting  down  of  criminals  by  imagina¬ 
tive  reporters,  the  frenzied  demand  for  their  reprieve  when 
caught  and  condemned ,  interview’s  that  were  “  fakes  ”  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last,  the  melodramatisaticp  of  the  follies  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  columns  of  gossip  and  scandal  that  could  only 
have  emanated  from  stewards  in  the  fashionable  clubs  or  maids 
and  butlers  in  private  houses,  sympathetic  reports  from  feminine 
pens  of  murder,  divorce,  and  breach  of  promise  cases  with  a  sob 
in  every  line,  every  incident  of  the  day  tortured  to  yield  the  pure 
juice  of  emotionalism  beloved  of  the  servants’  hall — such  was  the 
week-day  fare  provided  by  the  Yellow  Press  in  those  ebullient 
dayy  On  Sundays  it  was  much  worse.  Tt  is  on  Sunday  that 
the  American  papers,  yellow  and  otherwise,  put  forth  their  finest 
efforts  and  produce  their  most  flamboyant  effects.  The  Sunday 
edition  of  a  New  York  daily  is  a  miscellany  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  pages  that  in  mere  wood-pulp  represents  a  respectable 
plantation  and  that  would  carpet  a  fair-sized  room.  Of  all  its 
innumerable  features  the  most  distinctively  yellow  is  the  comic 
supplement  printed  in  colours.  Nothing  better  calculated  to  kill 
the  American  reputation  for  humour  has  ever  been  conceived. 
Tt  is  a  medley  of  knock-about  facetiousness,  through  which  week 
after  week  march  a  number  of  types  and  characters — Happy 
Hooligan,  Frowsy  Freddy,  Weary  Willie,  Tired  Tim,  and  so  on — 
whose  adventures  and  sayings  make  up  a  world  that  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  a  libellous  vision  of  the  cheapest  music  hall 
seen  in  a  nightmare  by  a  madman.  And  among  the  other  attrac¬ 
tions  of  these  Sunday  editions  you  will  usually  find  a  page  or  two 
given  up  to  the  doings  and  photographs  of  those  preposterous 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  so  woefully  smaller  than  the  art  they 
practise  ;  and  another  page,  fully  illustrated,  to  society  news  and 
scandal  :  and  a  third  page,  and,  with  luck,  a  fourth,  to  the  latest 
j  crime.  rfhe  Yellow’  Press  has  consistently  specialised  in  crime. 
T  recall  a.  famous  issue  of  one  paper  that  described  and  illustrated 
a  hundred  different  w’ays  of  killing  a  man  :  and.  indeed,  a  would- 
be  criminal  could  hardly  hope  for  a  better  school  in  which  to 
master  the  theory  of  his  profession.  Pictures  of  men  in  masks 
in  the  act  of  blowing  open  a  safe,  of  an  embezzling  cashier 
stepping  on  to  the  train  for  Mexico ,  of  a  drunken  man  assaulting 
his  wife  with  a  bootjack,  of  a  youth  drowning  a  girl  he  has 
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betrayed,  reproductions  of  the  faces  of  murderers,  of  the  rooms 
in  which  and  the  weapons  with  which  their  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted,  precise  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  latest  swindling 
trick  or  embezzlement  device  or  confidence  ganiej— even,  in  one 
case,  I  remember,  a  column  and  a  half  of  exact  information  on 
the  construction  of  an  infernal  machine  and  the  best  way  of 
packing  it  so  as  to  avoid  detection  in  the  post  office — these  are 
^  the  aids  with  which  the  Yellow  Press  strews  the  path  of  the 
budding  burglar,  thief,  and  criminal. 

But  perhaps  its  greatest  offence  is  its  policy  of  perverting  the 
truth  in  the  interest  of  a  mere  tawdry  sensationalism,  of  encour¬ 
aging  the  American  people  to  look  for  a  thrill  in  every  paragraph 
of  news,  of  feeding  them  on  a  diet  of  scrappy  balderdash.  This 
habit  of  digging  away  for  what  is  emotionally  picturesque  and 
“  popular  ”  has  infected  almost  the  whole  of  the  American  daily 
Press.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Harvard  was  bewailing  how  egregiously  he  had  been  victimised 
by  this  policy.  He  w^as  delivering  an  address  at  a  girls’  college 
in  Boston  on  the  higher  education  of  women,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  he  mentioned  the  case  of  a  girl-student  who  had  become 
so  absorbed  in  her  work  as  to  lose  all  interest  in  social  diversions. 
Her  parents  and  friends  pressed  her  to  slacken  off  for  a  year  or 
so  and  devote  more  time  to  balls  and  luncheons  and  so  on.  She 
came  to  him,  the  professor,  for  advice,  and  he  counselled  her 
to  do  as  she  was  urged.  “Flirt,”  he  said,  “flirt  hard  and  show 
that  a  college  girl  is  equal  to  whatever  is  required  of  her.”  The 
professor,  as  I  said,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  which  took 
about  a  hour  to  deliver,  recalled  this  incident.  He  did  not 
dwell  on  it ;  he  made  no  other  reference  to  it  whatever ;  he  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  place  that  flirtation  should  hold  in  a 
properly  organised  curriculum.  That  same  evening  a  Boston 
paper  came  out  with  a  report  of  his  “Address  on  Flirtation.” 
The  next  day  he  was  asked  for  but  declined  an  interview  on 
the  subject.  The  interview,  however,  appeared,  a  column  of 
imaginative  literature,  generously  adorned  with  headlines  and 
quotation  marks,  setting  forth  in  the  gayest  of  colours  his 
“advocacy  of  flirtation.”  The  professor,  not  being  an  ardent 
newspaper  reader,  did  not  realise  what  had  happened  until  there 
suddenly  began  to  rain  upon  him  a  succession  of  solemn  or  deri¬ 
sive  editorials,  letters  from  distressed  parents,  abusive  post  cards, 
and  leaflets  from  societies  for  the  prevention  of  vice  with  the 
significant  passages  marked.  The  bubble  grew  and  grew ; 
“symposia”  were  held  by  scores  of  papers  on  whether  girls 
should  flirt ;  the  topic  raged  over  the  continent ;  and  it  soon 
became  a  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  some  ninety  million 
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people,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  denounce  his  hoary  depravity, 
that  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Harvard  was  advocat¬ 
ing  a  general  looseness  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  And  that 
is  the  sort  of  buffoonery  to  which  any  man  who  opens  his  mouth 
in  public  in  the  United  States  is  inevitably  exposed. 

But  not  all  of  the  enormities  of  the  Yellow  Press  were  of  their 
/own  commission.  They  fostered  an  appetite  for  sensationalism, 
and  all  sorts  of  news-bureaus  and  Press  agencies  came  into 
existence  to  gratify  it.  More  than  once  the  yellow  journals 
found  themselves  hoist  with  their  own  petard  and  tricked  into 
publishing  incidents  that  had  never  the  slightest  basis  in  fact.  It 
is  on  record,  for  example,  that  the  editor  of  one  of  these  news 
agencies  conceived  one  day  a  wonderfully  plausible  story  of  an 
attempted  suicide  in  a  fashionable  doctor’s  office,  the  would-be 
suicide  being  rescued  only  by  the  timely  intervention  of  the 
doctor.  The  thing  never  happened,  but  it  might  have  happened, 
and  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  realistic  account  of  it.  This  account 
he  handed  to  a  girl  on  his  reporters’  staff,  telling  her  to  take  it 
to  some  prominent  doctor  and  convince  him  of  the  numberless 
advantages,  the  prodigious  advertisement,  that  would  accrue  to 
him  if  only  he  would  endorse  the  tale.  The  first  doctor  she 
approached  said  he  could  stand  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
exaggeration,  but  that  he  was  not  yet  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  swearing  to  the  truth  of  a  story  that  was  an  absolute  lie.  The 
second,  a  physician  known  all  over  New  York,  bundled  her  out 
of  the  house  in  double-quick  time.  At  the  third  attempt  she  was 
successful.  She  found  a  doctor,  and  a  well-known  one,  too,  who 
was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  gladly  closed  with  her  proposal. 
They  went  over  his  consulting  room  together ;  the  cord  with  which 
the  patient  had  tried  to  strangle  herself  during  the  momentary 
absence  of  the  doctor,  the  lounge  to  which  she  was  removed,  the 
restoratives  applied,  were  all  agreed  upon.  The  story  was  then 
sent  out  to  the  newspaper  offices  ;  the  doctor,  being  appealed  to  by 
the  reporters,  confirmed  it  in  every  detail;  and  it  appeared  in 
the  next  morning’s  papers,  three-quarters  of  a  column  of  soul- 
moving  narrative,  with  the  doctor’s  photograph  and  a  sketch  of 
his  consulting  room,  and  this  final  paragraph  :  “Owing  to  the 

urgent  pleadings  of  the  lady.  Dr. - refuses  to  give  the  name 

and  address  of  his  patient,  but  says  she  belongs  to  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  exclusive  social  circles  in  the  city.”  On  the 
whole  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  deeper  abyss  of  infamy. 

Tt  sometimes  happened  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  sensation- 
mongers  was  wasted.  When  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  for  instance, 
was  about  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  New  York  as  a  star 
in  a  new  play  he  received  the  following  letter  from  the  editor  of 
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one  of  these  news  bureaus  :  “Dear  Sir, — You  are  probably  aware 
that  nowadays  it  is  sensation  and  not  talent  that  wins.  As  you 
are  to  make  your  first  stellar  appearance  in  New  York,  it  is 
almost  necessary  that  you  do  something  to  attract  attention,  and 
T  have  a  scheme  to  propose.  On  Sunday  night  your  house  will 
be  entered  by  burglars.  They  will  turn  the  place  upside  down, 
and  upon  discovery  pistol-shots  will  be  fired.  They  will  escape, 
leaving  blood-stains  upon  the  floor.  You  will  get  the  credit  of 
fighting  single-handed  two  desperate  robbers.  -  The  New  York 
Herald  and  the  other  morning  dailies  will  get  the  story  and  the 
whole  town  will  be  talking  about  you.  I  will  furnish  the  burglars 
and  take  all  chances,  and  will  only  charge  $100  dollars  for  the 
scheme.”  Mr.  Miller  declined  the  offer,  but  it  is  amazing  to 
discover  whither  the  passion  for  advertisement  in  that  land  of 
advertisement  will  lead  people.  T  remember  seeing  in  a  New 
York  paper  a  long  article  describing  a  house  of  Pompeian  design, 
built  of  glass  bricks  and  glass  columns  of  all  colours,  that  was  to 
be  erected  at  Newport  for  a  Western  millionaire  by  a  well- 
known  firm  of  city  architects,  whose  name  and  address  were 
given  and  who  supplied  the  paper  with  interior  and  exterior  plans 
of  the  projected  building.  Tt  turned  out  that  no  such  freak  was 
ever  contemplated,  and  that  the  architects,  for  such  advertise¬ 
ment  as  it  would  give  them,  and  the  reporter,  hungering  for  a 
sensation,  had  concocted  the  tale  between  them.  To  the  same 
genesis,  I  should  say,  may  be  ascribed  a  paragraph  about  a 
chiropodist  who  announced  that  he  had  replaced  a  missing  toe 
with  one  of  solid  gold.  The  weapon  w^hich  the  Yellow  Press 
had  forged  was,  in  short,  turned  against  them.  There  were  cases 
in  which  conspiracies  were  formed  between  reporters  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  outsiders  to  procure  the  insertion  of  paragraphs  and 
articles  on  which  a  libel  action  could  be  based  against  the  papers 
publishing  them.  There  were  cases,  too,  in  which  the  reporters 
who  were  detailed  on  some  special  mission — say,  to  interview 
the  jurymen  after  a  famous  murder  trial — would  get  together, 
ignore  the  refusal  of  the  jurymen  to  be  interviewed,  and  write 
out,  each  in  his  own  style,  what  they  ought  to  have  said.  There 
is  really  something  more  than  jest  in  the  old  remark  that 
Shakespeare  would  never  have  suited  a  New  York  newspaper : 
he  had  not  sufficient  imagination. 

^  Put  the  Y.ellow  Press  is  not  all  evil  and  inanity.  It  has  its 
vi?-tues  and  its  usefulness.  The  calculation  which  was  the  base 
of  Mr.  Hearst’s  invasion  of  New  York  was  this.  He  added  up 
the  figures  of  the  circulation  of  all  the  New  York  papers  and 
compared  them  with  the  census  returns  of  population.  He  found 
that  there  w^as  a  large  number  of  people  in  New  York  who 
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apparently  never  read,  or  at  any  rate  never  bought,  a  paper  at 
all.  These  were  the  people  he  set  out  to  cater  for,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Yellow  Press  that  it  has 
^  forced  people  to  read  who  never  read  before.  That,  it  may  be 
said,  is  not  rendering  much  of  a  service  to  the  community  if  the 
type  of  reading  provided  was  such  as  I  have  described.  Well  I 
think  that  is  arguable.  In  the  first  place,  not  all  the  columns 
of  the  Yellow  Press,  even  in  its  yellowest  days,  were  filled  wdth 
the  frivolities  and  slush  I  have  touched  on ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  Mr.  W.  Irwin,  who  has  contributed  this  year  a  brilliant 
series  of  articles  to  Collier’s  WeeMy  on  American  journalism, 
notes  the  very  interesting  fact  that  Mr.  Hearst’s  papers,  which 
one  may  take  as  fairly  representative  of  the  Yellow  Press,  appear 
to  change  their  clientele  once  every  seven  or  eight  years.  From 
this  Mr.  Irwin  comfortably  infers  that  in  general  the  more  a 
man  reads  the  better  he  reads.  Once  implant  a  taste  for  reading 
and  the  odds  are  that  it  will  unconsciously  improve  itself,  and 
will  in  time  come  to  discard  the  tenth-rate  in  favour  of  the  ninth- 
rate.  Those  who  begin  with  Mr.  Hearst’s  organs  gradually  find 
them  out,  grow  disgusted,  and  desire  something  better.  Sounder 
standards  are  thus  in  process  of  evolution  all  the  time,  and  even 
the  Yellow  Press  is  affected  by  them  and  finds  it  to  its  interest 
to  conform  to  them.  Then,  too,  the  Yellow  Press  attempts  so 
much  and  covers  such  a  wide  field  of  life  that  some  of  its  enter¬ 
prises,  by  the  mere  law  of  averages,  are  bound  to  be  beneficent. 
The  New  York  American,  for  instance,  in  its  news  as  well  as 
its  editorial  columns  has  always  paid  special  attention  to  matters 
of  public  health  and  domestic  hygiene  and  the  rearing  of  children 
and  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  its  own  peculiar  way,  I  should  say 
it  has  sincerely  tried  to  civilise  its  readers  and  make  them  think. 
Its  columns  have  been  the  means  of  remedying  hundreds  of  little 
injustices  to  the  poor.  A  reader  of  the  American  or  of  the 
Evening  Journal  who  is  oppressed  by  his  landlord  or  by  the 
police,  finds  in  his  favourite  paper  a  ready  champion  of  his 
wrongs.  The  American  is  constantly  risking  the  patronage  of 
its  advertisers  by  fighting  drink  and  cigarettes.  It  is  prolific  of 
semi-philanthropic  activities.  At  the  time  of  the  Galveston  flood 
and  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  Mr.  Hearst  sent  three  full 
trains  of  provisions,  clothing,  medicines,  doctors,  and  nurses 
across  the  Continent.  The  American  conducts  an  admirable 
fresh-air  fund ;  it  takes  a  hundred  children  from  the  tenements 
every  day  throughout  the  summer  for  a  day’s  outing  at  the  sea¬ 
side  ;  it  offers  each  year  a  two-weeks’  vacation  to  the  entire  family 
having  the  largest  number  of  children  in  the  New  York  public 
schools ;  it  distributes  free  ice  in  summer  and  free  soup  in  winter 
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and  cartloads  of  toys  at  Christmas  time ;  it  is  a  newspaj)er,  au 
adult  kindergarten,  and  a  charitable  institution  rolled  into  one. 
In  the  last  Sunday  edition  that  I  happened  to  see,  along  with 
the  comic  supplement  and  plenty  of  inane  gossip,  I  found  an 
admirable  article  by  d’Annunzio  on  the  Italian  expedition  to 
Tripoli,  and  a  very  well- written  and  well-illustrated  page  given 
up  to  a  popular  digest  of  one  of  Eeclus’  works  on  anthropology. 
The  Yellow  Press  gets  most  of  what  is  bad  in  life  into  its  columns 
but  it  does  not  exclude  what  is  better.  There  is  usually  some¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  it  that  is  really  instructive ,  and  presented  in 
a  simple  and  stimulating  fashion.  It  displays,  of  course,  no  sense 
of  proportion  whatever  in  arranging  its  news  and  in  deciding 
between  what  is  of  real  and  permanent  interest  and  what  is 
merely  and  vulgarly  ephemeral ;  the  Christmas  edition  of  a  typical 
Yellow  journal  might  easily  print  on  one  page  Milton’s  Ode 
on  the  Nativity  and  on  the  next  several  columns  of  sketches  and 
letterpress  commenting  on  and  illustrating  the  various  styles  of 
walking  to  be  seen  on  Fifth  Avenue  among  the  members  of  the 
Four  Hundred ;  but  it  is  not  irredeemably  degrading. 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  Yellow  Press  in  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  and 
Mr.  Hearst’s  hands  has  rendered  some  real  public  services. 
While  most  of  the  American  daily  papers  in  the  big  cities  are 
believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  “money  power”  and 
controlled  by  “the  interests,”  the  Yellow  journals  have  never 
failed  to  flay  the  rich  perverter  of  public  funds  and  properties, 
the  rich  gambler  in  fraudulent  consolidations,  and  the  far- 
reaching  oppressiveness  of  that  alliance  between  organised  wealth 
and  debased  politics  which  dominates  America.  They  daily 
explain  to  the  masses  how  they  are  being  robbed  by  the  Trusts, 
juggled  with  by  the  politicians,  and  betrayed  by  their  elected 
officers.  They  unearth  the  iniquities  of  a  great  corporation  with 
the, same  microscopic  diligence  that  they  squander  on  following 
up  the  clues  in  a  murder  mystery  or  on  collecting  or  inventing 
the  details  of  a  society  scandal.  Their  motives  may  be  dubious 
and  their  methods  wholly  brazen,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  public  has  benefited  by  many  of  their  achievements.  The 
American  criminal,  whether  he  is  of  the  kind  that  steals  a  public 
franchise  or  corrupts  a  legislature,  or  of  the  equally  common  but 
more  frequently  caught  and  convicted  kind  that  rifles  a  safe  or 
kidnaps  a  child,  fears  the  Yellow  Press  far  more  than  he  fears 
the  police  or  the  public.  Both  Mr.  Hearst  and  the  late  Mr. 
Pulitzer  have  not  only  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  public, 
but  have  fought  a  stimulating  fight  for  democracy  against  pluto- 
^  cracy  and  privilege.  The  Yellow  Press,  in  short,  has  proved  a 
fearless  and  efficient  instrument  for  the  exposure  of  public  wrong- 
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iloiug.  The  political  power  which  Mr.  Hearst  has  built  up 
on  the  basis  of  his  Continental  chain  of  journals  represents  some¬ 
thing  more  than  cheek  and  a  cheque-book,  pantomime  and 
pandemonium.  What  gives  him  his  ultimate  influence  is  that 
he  has  used  the  resources  of  an  unlimited  publicity  to  make 
himself  and  his  propaganda  the  rallying  centre  for  disaffection 
and  unrest.  With  more  point  and  passion  and  pertinacity  than 
any  other  agency,  his  papers  have  stood  for  the  people  against 
the  plutocracy,  and  for  trade  unions  against  capital,  have  assailed 
the  “money  power”  and  its  control  over  the  instruments  of 
Government,  have  let  daylight  into  the  realities  of  American 
conditions,  and  have  given  pointed  and  constant  expression  to 
that  weariness  with  the  regular  parties  which  is  now  pretty 
nearly  a  national  sentiment.  Daily  ex]X)unded  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Brisbane  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  in 
a  sharp,  staccato,  almost  monosyllabic  style  of  unsurpassable 
crispness,  lucidity,  and  plausibility,  set  off  with  a  coruscation  of 
all  known  typographical  devices,  the  Hearst  creed  and  the  Hearst 
programme  have  powerfully  affected  the  imagination  of  the 
American,  or  at  any  rate  the  New  York,  masses.  There  is  no 
stranger  or  more  instructive  exi5erience  than  to  get  on  a  subv/ay 
train  in  New  York  during  the  hours  of  the  evening  homeward 
rush  and  watch  the  labourer  in  his  overalls,  the  tired  shop-girl, 
and  the  pallid  clerk  reading  and  re-reading  Mr.  Brisbane’s 
“leader  ”  for  the  day.  He  has,  I  suppose,  a  wider  audience  than 
any  writer  or  preacher  has  had  before.  Always  fresh  and  pyro- 
technical,  master  of  the  telling  phrase  and  the  capitivating  argu¬ 
ment,  and  veiling  the  dexterous  half-truth  behind  a  drapery  of 
buoyant  and  “popular”  philosophy  and  sentiment,  Mr.  Brisbane 
has  every  qualification  that  an  insinuating  preacher  of  discontent 
should  have.  He,  at  any  rate,  has  made  the  masses  think — no 
man  more  so ;  the  leading  article  in  his  hands  has  lost  all  its 
stodginess  and  restrictions,  and  become  a  vital  and  all-embracing 
instrument.  That  is  something  which  would  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind  if  one  were  to  attempt  the  interesting  but  very  serious 
task  of  estimating  the  influence  of  the  Yellow  Press  on  the 
American  mind  and  character,  and  of  determining  how  far  it 
is  responsible  for,  and  how  far  the  outcome  of,  the  volatility  and 
empiricism,  the  hysterical  restlessness  and  superficiality,  and  the 
incapacity  for  deep  and  sustained  thinking  that  have  been  noted 
in  the  American  people.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  even 
America  should  not  pay  something  for  its  Yellow  Press.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  called  upon  to  pay  less  and  less  as  the 
years  go  on ,  and  that  the  worst  and  most  reckless  days  of  yellow’ 
journalism  are  over. 


Sydney  Brooks. 


MONTAIGNE  AND  LA  BOETIE  AS  FRIENDS  AND 
HUSBANDS. 


It  is  often  said  that  a  man  may  be  known  by  his  friends,  and 
generally  speaking  they  are  numerous  enough  to  indicate  the 
several  sides  of  his  character ;  he  touches  one  or  two  responsive 
chords  in  each,  and  these  are  sufficient  foundations  on  which  to 
base  a  friendship  which  people  call  real.  Given  one  common 
subject  or  pursuit,  be  it  letters,  politics,  or  sport,  and  a  friendly 
tie  is  established  between  two  men  who  will  at  once  consider 
themselves  great  friends.  There  are  clubs  and  societies  where 
men  of  a  kidney  may  gather  together,  Anglers,  Authors,  Odd 
Volumes,  and  the  like,  thus  specialising  a  kind  of  friendship 
under  headings  of  subjects,  so  to  speak ;  we  can  get  in  touch  with 
a  man  in  one  or  two  places,  but  w^e  are  ignorant  of  his  char¬ 
acter  as  a  whole.  We  are  so  fashionably  artificial  that  we  may 
meet  a  man  almost  daily,  and  yet  not  know  whether  he  would 
really  care  if  we  died  to-morrow.  You  may  write  a  man  down 
as  your  friend,  and  yet  you  may  not  know  what  his  opinions  are 
upon  love,  religion,  morals,  or  any  of  the  really  important  things 
in  life.  Society  has  relegated  these  topics  to  the  lecture  hall 
and  the  pulpit,  and  the  discussion  of  such  is  regarded  as  bad 
taste  and  almost  as  indecent  as  to  describe  the  courting  of  a 
first  love. 

We  are  creatures  of  fashion  even  in  our  emotions,  and  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  ancient  sense  is  out  of  date.  Our  friends  are  not 
those  “to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes, 
suspicions,  counsels,  or  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to 
oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession,”  but  men  whose 
good  opinion  is  far  too  valuable  to  shake  by  an  outpouring  of 
the  conscience.  A  friend  of  the  bosom  is  hard  to  come  by  in 
these  days,  because  we  are  not  sure  that  he  has  got  a  bosom. 
In  England  the  pressure  of  a  palm  is  the  only  symbol  we  have 
of  the  fastest  friendship.  We  rather  pride  ourselves  that  we 
have  escaped  the  emotional  kisses  and  embraces  of  other  nations, 
and  think  that  we  have  retained  the  kernel  of  the  thing.  But 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  thing  exists  save  in  a  few  holes 
and  corners  in  a  concentrated  form,  like  salt  lakes  in  an  ageing 
continent. 

The  friendship  between  Estienne  de  la  Boetie  and  Montaigne 
is  a  typical  instance  of  that  close  tie  described  by  Bacon  above, 
and  has  become  historical,  but  even  in  their  time  it  was  con- 
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sidered  a  survival  from  the  classical  ideal.  Had  neither  of  them 
been  men  of  letters,  it  is  probable  that  their  friendship  would 
have  mouldered  in  the  dust  of  ages,  but  as  one  of  them  was  an 
incorrigible  scribbler  on  all  matters  relating  to  himself,  we  have 
a  loving  light  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  other.  “The 
greatest  I  ever  knew,  I  mean  for  the  natural  parts  of  the  Soul, 
was  Stephen  Boetius  :  his  was  a  full  Soul  indeed,  and  that  had 
in  every  way  a  beautiful  aspect ;  a  Soul  of  the  old  stamp.” 

They  were  both  pocds,  one  of  them  in  the  widest  sense,  but 
though  gifted  with  that  power  of  abstraction  which  true  poesy 
gives,  they  both  took  keen  interest  in  what  was  passing  in  the 
world.  Some  strange  magnetic  attraction  of  human  personality 
drew  them  together  w'hich  none  can  measure,  much  less  describe. 
To  attempt  to  analyse  or  sum  up  the  various  elements  of  mutual 
influence  which  go  to  start  a  sympathy,  and  cement  it  into  an 
abiding  sentiment,  would  be  to  count  the  gossamer  threads  in  a 
garden.  But  we  do  know  that  the  medium  of  communication 
was  literature,  afid  that  Montaigne  was  first  attracted  by  La 
Boetie’s  writings.  Tt  was  the  Voluntary  Servitude  that  first 
came  under  his  notice.  “And  this  particular  obligation  I  have 
to  this  treatise  of  his,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  my  first  coming 
acquainted  with  him  ;  for  it  was  shew’d  to  me  long  before  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know’  him  ;  and  gave  me  the  first  knowledge 
of  his  name ;  proving  so  the  first  cause  and  foundation  of  a 
Friendship,  which  we  afterw’ards  improved,  and  maintained,  so 
long  as  God  was  pleased  to  continue  us  together,  so  perfect 
inviolate  and  entire,  that  certainly  the  like  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  Story,  and  amongst  the  Men  of  this  Age,  there  is  no  sign  or 
trace  of  any  such  thing  in  use ;  so  much  concurrence  is  required 
to  the  building  of  such  a  one,  that  ’tis  much,  if  Fortune  bring  it 
but  once  to  pass  in  three  Ages.” 

In  this  Voluntary  Servitude  we  recognise  a  poet  pouring  forth 
his  protests  in  the  spirit  of  Milton’s  Areopagitica ,  speaking  wdth 
a  fearlessness  dangerous  in  such  times  of  trouble.  La  Boetie 
had  grafted  on  to  his  Catholicism  a  keen  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
though,  like  Erasmus,  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  religion  of 
his  birth,  he  tried  with  youthful  enthusiasm  to  stir  his  fellow’ 
men  to  something  higher  than  the  snobbery  of  the  day.  “How’ 
is  it,”  he  cries,  “that  men  are  tyrannised  over  by  one  man,  not 
a  Hc'rcules  or  a  Samson,  but  a  feeble  creature,  lost  in  vile  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  meanest  and  silliest  specimen  of  the  other  sex?” 
“Men  are  pillaged,  sons  are  sent  to  the  shambles  of  war, 
daughters  are  betrayed  to  royal  sensuality,  yet  men  refuse 
freedom.”  Brave  words  for  the  son  of  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  a 
seneschal,  and  matter  which  made  some  stir.  What  effect  they 
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had  upon  the  mind  of  Montaigne,  “the  tranquil  spectator  of  an 
average  world,”  as  Pater  calls  him,  it  would  be  curious  to 
speculate  upon. 

It  takes  a  modicum  of  contrariety  on  which  to  base  an  affinity 
of  any  strength,  and  it  may  be  that  the  very  outspoken  courage 
of  the  reformer  kindled  an  admiring  spark  in  the  heart  which 
guided  the  “keen-edged  intelligence”  of  Montaigne  when  the 
script  of  his  future  friend  fell  into  his  hands.  That  cold  stoic, 
that  summer  up  of  trifles  and  sifter  of  more  ponderable  stuff,  had 
a  warm  human  heart  which  no  amount  of  classical  study  or 
mental  baggage  could  smother.  There  were  certain  views  of 
friendship,  too,  thrown  out  at  random  by  La  Boetie  which  must 
have  struck  an  echo.  “Friendship  is  a  sacred  name,  a  holy 
thing.  It  cannot  exist  but  between  persons  of  virtue,  and  arises 
from  mutual  regard.  Between  evil  men,  when  they  join 
together,  there  may  be  a  complot.  Companionship  there  can  be 
none.” 

Montaigne  was  seized  with  a  passionate  desire  to  see  and  know 
the  writer.  They  met,  fell  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  from 
that  time  forward  a  lasting  love  sprang  up  between  them. 
Hitherto  Montaigne  had  felt  the  claims  of  only  one  affection. 
We  know  from  tender  references  that  he  had  the  most  indulgent 
of  fathers,  but,  to  quote  Bacon  again,  who  seems  at  a  later  date 
to  reflect  exactly  the  ideas  of  this  period,  “A  man  cannot  speak 
to  his  son  but  as  a  father,  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband,  to  his 
enemy  upon  terms,  whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case 
requires,  and  not  as  it  sorteth  with  the  person.”  And  here  was 
a  love  in  which  Montaigne  could  enjoy  the  most  perfect  inter¬ 
change.  “We  were  co-partners  in  all  things.  All  things  were 
with  us  at  half;  methinks  I  have  stolen  his  part  from  him.” 
Here  we  strike  true  gold,  a  friendship  in  the  nature  of  a  passion, 
a  kind  of  affection  which  has  gone  out  of  date.  It  may  possibly 
lie  hid  under  a  modern  cloak  of  reticence,  but  there  is  little  indi¬ 
cation  of  such  fervour  of  feeling  now^adays.  Our  friendshi])s 
are  partly  guided  by  self  interest  and  the  spirit  of  barter,  though 
no  one  would  like  to  confess  it.  In  spite  of  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  and  the  cheapness  of  paper  and  postage,  the  art  of 
letter  writing  is  nearly  extinct.  Such  letters,  for  example,  as 
Charles  Lamb  poured  forth  to  his  friends,  treasured  up  in  a 
half-written  state  till  the  fit  time  for  completion  and  transmission 
should  arise,  are  rare  in  these  days.  The  extreme  baste  of 
modern  life  has  broken  down  this  care,  this  deliberation,  in  the 
cultivation  of  friendship.  Abundance  of  leisure  is  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  such  a  tie  as  existed  between  Montaigne  and  Tja 
Boetie,  and,  since  our  holidays  are  spent  with  a  strenuousness 
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that  sometimes  raises  a  protest  from  the  medical  profession, 
leisure  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  simply  does  not  exist.  The 
engineer  has  nearly  abolished  distance,  with  this  curious  result, 
that  the  ties  between  mankind  have  become  more  slender  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  of  communication. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  something  of  the  sexual  at  the 
root  of  all  deep  human  ali'ections.  This  is  very  questionable, 
but  even  if  true,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  it  in  the  present 
instance.  It  was  not  the  attraction  of  a  noble  and  handsome 
countenance,  with  a  mind  shining  through  the  eyes,  which 
carried  away  the  staid  and  calculating  Montaigne.  It  was  an 
atfection  based  on  the  soul,  not  on  the  beauty  of  the  body,  a 
natural  sympathy  of  mind  which  cried  out  in  the  two  natures, 
for  La  Boetie  was  ill-favoured  in  his  exterior,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  in  love  with,  and  devoted  to,  his  wife.  She  it  was,  we 
are  told,  who  inspired  the  later  of  those  incomparable  sonnets, 
the  earlier  of  which  were  outpoured  with  hopeless  devotion  to 
the  divine  Corisande,  Countess  of  Quissens.  The  one  inspired 
the  calf-love,  and  the  other  the  more  lasting  passion  of  Ija 
Boetie.  It  is  possible  that  the  spectacle  of  such  an  even  tenor  of 
marital  affection  between  the  two  may  have  induced  the  profes¬ 
sional  cynic  to  take  to  himself  a  wife  after  the  death  of  his  friend , 
although  there  were  other  motives  for  such  a  course. 

Madame  de  la  Boetie  loved  her  husband  too  well  to  be  jealous 
of  his  affection  for  Montaigne,  and  she  would  sit  at  the  window, 
and  smile  on  the  tw'o  as  they  paced  the  garden  arm  in  arm, 
ileliberating  upon  letters,  philosophy,  or  art.  As  they  were 
colleagues  in  the  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  there  were  municipal 
affairs  to  discuss,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  stronger 
character  of  the  older  man  by  two  years  bringing  Montaigne’s 
wayward  fancies  and  abstract  opinions  to  the  point  of  practical 
politics.  La  Boetie  had  the  insight  to  see  through  the  glittering 
facets  of  his  friend’s  character,  his  habit  of  apparently  juggling 
with  opinions,  and  his  fascinating  egotism,  and  to  determine 
the  true  man  beneath  it  all,  the  sound  judgment  in  the  careless 
expression,  and  the  comprehensive  mind  which  was  to  outlast  his 
own  scholarly  reputation,  in  spite  of  Scaliger’s  encomium. 
“The  great  Boetie,  possessing  every  gift,”  is  chiefly  famous  for 
being  the  bosom  companion  of  the  brilliant  essayist.  Such  is 
the  irony  of  reputation,  and  the  power  of  the  ego.  Not  even  the 
tribute  of  having  his  complete  works  published  by  the  Protestant 
Pastor  of  Geneva  could  ensure  that  the  writings  of  this  broad¬ 
minded  Catholic  would  live.  No  one  reads  the  Voluntary  Servi¬ 
tude  now,  and  were  it  not  for  his  friend,  his  poems  would  be 
forgotten;  but  that  friend,  who  merely  jotted  down  things  as 
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they  occurred  to  him,  in  a  medley  of  fact,  opinion,  and  quotation, 
ideas  thrown  out  with  a  fascinating  inconsequence  like  jewels 
without  a  setting,  not  only  more  truly  reflected  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  but  represented  humanity  in  its  broad  essentials, 
therefore  he  is  a  companion  for  all  ages. 

The  flattery  of  being  understood  by  this  renowned  scholar, 
quite  apart  from  its  sweetness,  was  in  itself  an  inspiration  to 
Montaigne,  and  we  shall  never  trace  more  than  faintly  the 
shaping  effect  on  his  character  by  the  more  virile  intelligence. 
That  La  Boetie’s  nature  was  the  more  decisive  cannot  be 
questioned.  We  can  no  more  imagine  Montaigne  as  the  author 
of  the  Voluntary  Servitude  than  that  Shakespeare  should  have 
written  the  Novum  Organum.  Free  intellectual  contact  with 
a  gifted  scholar  has  an  effect  of  certifying  the  mind,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  Montaigne’s  riper  judgment  was  strengthened,  and 
that  the  Essays  must  have  a  tint  of  La  Boetie’s  loving  and 
generous  influence. 

The  bond  of  friendship,  however,  was  all  too  rudely  snapped 
by  the  death  of  La  Boetie  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  He 
was  carried  off  by  dysentery,  contracted  in  the  defence  of 
Bordeaux  from  a  Huguenot  attack.  His  dying  address  to  his 
wife,  as  “ma  semblance,”  in  the  presence  of  his  friend,  leaves 
a  sweet  savour  in  the  memory,  and  one  cannot  doubt  the  serene 
happiness  of  his  w’edded  life.  This  bereavement  was  the  greatest 
blow  that  Montaigne  ever  sustained  during  the  quiet  passage  of 
his  existence,  and  so  great  an  impression  did  it  make  on  him, 
that  so  long  as  twenty  years  later  he  describes  the  old  grief 
surging  up  within  him.  “While  I  was  writing  that  same 
morning  to  M.  Ossat,  I  fell  thinking  of  M.  de  la  Boetie,  and  I 
remained  in  this  mood  so  long  that  I  sank  into  the  saddest 
humour.”  He  went  back  to  life  stunned  by  this  loss,  bereft  of 
his  only  mental  companion,  and  he  drifted  into  marriage  perhaps 
as  a  refuge  from  loneliness.  There  were  other  considerations. 
His  father  was  old,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  house  of 
Montaigne  should  not  be  left  without  a  chatelaine,  so,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  married  Fran^oise  de  la  Chassaigne,  the 
daughter  of  a  Councillor  of  Bordeaux. 

Montaigne  seems  to  have  been  steeped  in  the  ancient  classical 
idea  that  friendship  in  the  true  sense  could  not,  or  at  any  rate 
did  not,  exist  in  the  marriage  state.  Marriage  was  to  the 
ancients  what  men  chose  to  think  it  was,  and  with  all  their 
wisdom  they  could  not  see  wdiat  w'e  have  learnt,  how  friendship 
may  be  developed  at  the  domestic  hearth.*  Although  we  seem 
to  have  dropped  friendship  in  the  old  sense,  we  have  imported 
at  least  a  strong  element  of  it  into  marriage. 
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Generally  speaking,  husbands  of  this  generation  are  more  apt 
to  make  friends  of  their  wives  than  those  of  a  former  age.  The 
introduction  of  tobacco  smoke  into  many  drawing-rooms  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  this  end,  and  the  establishment  of 
clubs  where  both  sexes  meet  in  perfect  freedom  and  equality 
tends  to  foster  a  spirit  of  camaraderie.  To  take  an  early  Victorian 
instance  as  an  illustration,  one  cannot  imagine  any  spirit  of 
camaraderie  existing  between  Amelia  and  her  husband,  whereas 
Becky  Sharp,  without  her  vicious  tendencies,  would  have  made 
an  admirable  modern  wife.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  how  often  a 
man  becomes  humanised  by  entering  into  matrimony.  The 
shyness  before  women,  the  want  of  expansiveness,  and  some¬ 
times  the  apparent  rooted  cynicism  of  the  club  man,  is  often 
broken  down  by  wedlock,  and  he  becomes  a  better  social  animal. 
The  frequent  use  by  some  of  the  term  “the  wife,”  instead  of  “my 
wife,”  implying  less  jealousy  and  more  confidence  in  himself 
and  her,  is  a  slight  indication  of  how  the  wind  is  blowing.  The 
little  self-abnegations  which  the  dual  life  entails,  the  intuitions  it 
engenders,  add  to  the  sum  of  human  sympathy,  and  ho  who 
lovingly  cherishes  the  weaknesses  of  his  wife  learns  instinctively 
to  make  allowances  for  the  faults  of  others.  It  was  the  woman 
who  in  past  days  always  had  to  make  allowances,  it  is  now  the 
man  who  has  learnt  to  take  his  share. 

From  the  frequent  gibes  at  the  marriage  state  in  his  Essays 
it  has  been  thought  that  Montaigne’s  marriage  must  have  been 
an  unhappy  one.  In  its  inception  it  may  have  been  one  of 
convenience  only ;  most  marriages  were  in  those  times,  when 
the  Church  and  family  considerations  were  the  chief  ingredients 
in  a  choice,  and  when  the  preliminaries  were  nearly  always 
undertaken  by  third  parties.  “A  man  does  not  marry  for 
oneself,”  he  says,  “whatever  may  be  said;  a  man  marries  as 
much,  or  more,  for  his  posterity,  for  his  family;  the  usage  and 
interest  of  marriage  touch  our  race  beyond  ourselves.”  Marital 
love  was  not  fashionable,  and  true  passion  was  considered  only 
attainable  in  a  licentious  connection.  A  man  must  have  heirs, 
so  he  must  needs  marry  and  do  his  duty  by  mankind.  “The 
world  must  be  peopled,”  but  not  of  necessity  by  love-children. 
The  very  word  “love  ”  imported  more  an  idea  of  enjoyment  than 
of  happiness  in  a  frivolous  and  vicious  age;  indeed,  the  under¬ 
lying  suggestion  in  Boccaccio,  and  similar  writers  popular  at  the 
time,  is  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  connubial  happiness, 
or  that  it  exists  only  in  rare  instances.  The  age  of  chivalry  was 
dead,  and  there  was  no  system  of  manners  and  morals  to  take 
its  place.  Consequently,  it  is  asked,  how  could  a  man,  who  had 
left  all  his  affections  in  the  grave  of  his  lost  friend — he  being  a 
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professed  cynic — rekindle  any  sparks  of  love  for  his  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  partly  for  convenience,  and  partly  to  escape  from 
an  intolerable  burden  of  loneliness  and  grief? 

This  sounds  probable  enough,  and  may  well  pass  for  a  true 
estimate.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  licentious  age 
always  carries  cynicism  in  its  train,  and  that  Montaigne  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  his  writings ;  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  regard  the  gibes  which  appear  in  the  Essays 
at  marriage  in  general,  and  at  his  wife  in  particular,  as  mere 
playful  pose.  “An  excellent  virtuous  woman,  but  who  will  not 
always  listen  to  my  advice.”  Nevertheless  it  was  to  this  “excel¬ 
lent  virtuous  woman  ”  that  he  wisely  surrendered  the  complete 
management  of  his  household,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
when  he  emerged  from  his  library  with  his  head  full  of  the 
immensities,  she  did  well  to  disregard  his  advice  on  domestic 
economy.  If  she  could  not  follow  his  flights  of  fancy,  or  appreciate 
his  judgment  of  men  and  things,  her  dinners  were  probably  the 
better,  and  he  slept  the  sounder  after  them. 

His  was  an  example  of  the  cynicism  which  is  fostered  in  some 
natures  by  an  even  and  prosperous  life.  A  grand  seigneur  with 
estates,  riches,  and  a  position  in  the  country,  had  need  to 
adopt  a  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  his  wit  and  observation,  and 
the  cynical  vein,  being  easy  and  sorting  with  the  age,  came 
natural  to  him.  A  touch  of  adversity  or  poverty,  an  initiation 
into  the  real  struggle  of  life,  might  have  made  Montaigne  a 
greater  man,  a  better  lover,  and  perhaps,  if  it  were  possible, 
a  greater  writer.  But  we  must  take  him  as  he  is,  and  try  to 
discriminate  between  the  false  and  the  true,  between  what  was 
fashionable  pose  and  the  real  man  within. 

It  is  never  an  easy  task  to  find  out  the  truth  between  husband 
and  wife,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  far  more  likely  to  come 
out  in  their  private  letters  to  one  another  than  in  Essays 
consciously  prepared  for  posterity.  “You  arc  aw'are,”  he 
writes,  “that  it  will  not  seem  proper  for  me,  as  a  gentleman 
according  to  the  rules  of  this  age,  to  court  and  caress  you  still, 
for  they  say  that  a  clever  man  may  take  a  wife,  but  to  marry 
her  is  a  fool’s  act.  Let  them  talk  as  they  please.  Let  us  live, 
yon  and  I,  my  wife,  in  the  old  French  way.” 

Many  a  w’arm  heart  has  beaten  beneath  a  satirical  cloak  before 
now,  and  sometimes  human  nature,  like  murder,  will  out. 

Gilbert  Coleridge. 
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Scenes  of  Revolutionary  Life  in  Russia. 

I 

A  LONG  steady  pull  at  the  bell.  Two  women  stood  at  the  gateway 
of  a  massive,  grim,  uncanny  looking  building  in  a  quiet  side-street 
off  the  busy  Liteinaia  in  the  heart  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  a 
frosty,  windy  evening  in  December,  and  the  snow  that  fell  pricked 
the  face  sharply,  like  needles.  The  time  was  about  nine — not  a 
late  hour  for  traffic  in  the  Russian  metropolis ;  but  the  street  where 
the  dreary  building  stood  was  deserted :  no  open  shops,  no  passers 
by,  no  swiftly  gliding  sledges  but  the  one  standing  in  front  of  the 
silent  house :  it  brought  the  two  women  and  was  ordered  to  wait 
for  them. 

The  women  at  the  gate  seemed  oblivious  of  the  cold.  One  of 
them,  short,  stout,  and  elderly,  wore  an  astrachan  cap,  and  her 
abundant  grey  hair  was  a  plaything  for  the  wind  and  was  dancing 
in  the  air.  The  other  was  a  young  girl  of  perhaps  twenty.  She 
looked  slender  even  in  her  thick,  grey  fur  jacket.  Her  thin  face  was 
pale  in  the  frame  of  a  white  woollen  hood.  Both  women  carried 
large  bundles,  containing  pillows  and  blankets,  and  parcels  of 
different  sizes  besides — rather  heavy  things  for  women  of  the  better 
class.  But  they  were  on  an  errand  in  which  even  those  who  have 
servants  prefer  not  to  be  assisted  by  them.  The  place  where  they 
were  seeking  entrance  was  a  prison,  “The  House  of  Preliminary 
Detention  ”  as  its  official  name  runs,  and  they  had  come  to  provide 
bedding  for  a  young  man  who  had  been  arrested  and  brought  there. 
His  name  was  Vladimir  Almazoff,  and  the  two  at  the  gate  were 
his  mother,  the  widow  of  a  lawyer,  and  his  only  sister  Vera. 
Vladimir  had  been  arrested  in  the  house  of  a  friend  the  evening 
before,  but  his  family  had  not  known  it  until  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  this  day.  A  young  lady — a  stranger  to  them  who  did  not  tell 
her  name — had  called  and  told  them  that  he  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  police.  The  mother  was  so  overwhelmed  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  ask  what  she  must  do  to  obtain  communication  with 
her  son.  But  Vera  seemed  to  have  more  control  over  her  nerves 
in  spite  of  her  youth.  She  steadied  herself  and  put  the  necessary 
questions  to  the  stranger,  who  informed  her  where  Vladimir  must 
have  been  conducted,  and  said  that  his  family  might  bring  pillows 
and  whatever  he  might  need.  Marya  Petrovna  Almazoff  and  Vera 
packed  in  bundles  and  parcels  everything  they  could  possibly 
think  of  in  their  trouble — and  there  they  were  at  the  prison  gate 
with  bundles  of  bedding,  clothing  and  food. 
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The  gate  opened  and  the  “  dvomik  ”  ^  appeared — a  creature  of  such 
extraordinary  bulk,  due  to  the  amount  of  sheepskin  he  was 
wrapped  in — that  his  head  seemed  quite  small,  in  spite  of  the  high 
fur  cap  he  wore.  At  the  sight  of  the  two  well-dressed  ladies  his 
diminutive  face  beamed  w’ith  obsequious  smiles  suggestive  of 
long  recollections  of  tips  received  and  pleasant  expectations  of  tips 
to  come. 

“  We  have  come  to  inquire  for  a  student  ...”  began  !Marya 
Petrovna. 

“You  come  in,  Barinya.^  Don’t  stand  in  the  cold,”  said  the 
man,  inviting  them  with  the  utmost  kindliness.  “They  will  tell 
you  everything  in  the  office :  staircase  on  your  right  at  the  bottom 
of  the  courtyard.  Let  me  carry  your  bundles  for  you.” 

It  seemed  a  relief  to  meet  wdth  a  friendly  welcome  even  from  the 
inferior  staff  of  the  prison.  Mother  and  daughter  took  courage. 
The  man  carried  their  bundles  to  the  staircase  and  left  them  to 
find  their  further  way  by  themselves  as  he  had  to  attend  to  his 
duty  at  the  gate.  They  followed  his  directions,  went  up  to  the  first 
floor  and  in  a  few  moments  were  standing  in  front  of  a  locked 
grating  guarded  by  an  armed  soldier  on  duty.  Through  the  gate 
they  could  see  the  hall  inside :  it  was  a  sort  of  narrow  passage 
with  a  bench  opposite  the  entrance.  A  gaoler  who  sat  on  the  bench 
saw  them,  got  up  and  came  to  the  locked  grating,  a  bundle  of  keys 
in  his  hand.  He  wore  a  uniform  of  dull  green  cloth,  with  dull  brass 
buttons.  He  had  an  impassive,  greyish  face  with  coarse  features, 
and  he  looked  interrogative. 

“Too  late  for  visitors,”  he  said.  “Parcels  not  accepted  after 
eight,”  he  added  with  a  glance  at  the  numerous  belongings  of  the 
two  ladies. 

“Call  the  officer  on  duty,  please,”  said  Vera  in  a  commanding 
voice.  She  took  the  active  part  upon  herself  now,  as  she  did  not 
trust  her  mother’s  ability  to  talk  sternly  to  the  prison  authorities. 
And  she  knew  this  to  be  the  only  way  of  getting  the  best  of  them. 
Mother  would  cry  and  they  w’ould  get  the  best  of  her.  Marya 
Petrovna  submitted  and  stood  at  her  daughter’s  side,  shaking  all 
over  but  trying  hard  not  to  show  her  nervous  state. 

The  officer  came — another  man  in  dull  green,  with  dull  brass 
buttons,  but  with  shoulder  straps  to  show  his  superior  rank.  And 
his  face  instead  of  being  grey  had  a  reddish  tint — due  probably  to 
alcoholic  excesses;  and  his  look  w’as  not  impassive,  but  prone  to 
become  fierce — if  not  compelled  to  be  obsequious  and  crawling. 
He  gave  orders  to  let  in  the  two  ladies,  who  were  shown  to  the 
office — a  bare  room  with  a  large  table  in  the  middle.  They  put  on 
it  all  they  had  brought.  The  officer  followed  them  and  Vera  asked 
whether  her  brother — she  mentioned  his  name — had  been  actually 
brought  to  this  prison. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  officer,  “we  have  here  Vladimir  Almazoff.” 


(1)  Yard  porter. 


(2)  Lady. 
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He  looked  into  a  register  to  make  sure.  “23 — Student  of  the 
University.  He  was  brought  last  night  and  will  be  transferred 
to-morrow  to  the  Cross  prison.” 

“But  he  is  innocent!  You  must  release  him  at  once!”  exclaimed 
poor  Mary  a  Petrovna,  losing  all  self-control  when  she  heard  this 
alarming  news. 

The  officer  did  not  even  trouble  to  answer.  Here,  in  this  same, 
bare  room,  he  had  seen  innumerable  distressed  women — mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters  of  the  prisoners — and  was  used  to  their  inopportune 
questions  and  demands.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  the  prisoners?  This  did  not  concern  him  in  the  least. 
His  business  was  to  shift  them — to  receive  them  when  they  were 
sent  to  him,  to  see  that  they  were  kept  secure  and  to  send  them  to 
other  prisons,  if  ordered.  The  shifting  went  on  and  on  to  make 
room  for  fresh  arrivals.  This  foolish  woman  ought  to  know  it — 
-all  these  women  who  worried  him  with  useless  demands  ought 
to  know  better.  But  somehow  they  didn’t  and  would  continue 
to  bother  him.  Women  are  unbearable  creatures — especially  in 
prisons ! 

He  was  going  to  be  rude  this  time  and  ask  this  woman  to  stop 
her  w'ailing.  But  a  glance  at  Vera  changed  his  mind.  She  had 
removed  her  hood  and  the  finely  cut  head  appeared  in  a  frame  of 
fair  hair  dressed  in  a  simple  but  very'  becoming  w'ay.  Her  grey 
eyes  had  a  dominating  yet  soft  expression  and  the  whole  of  her 
appearance  was  a  strange  and  fascinating  mixture  of  sweet  girlhood, 
strong  will  and  high-mindedness.  The  officer  softened  under  her 
glance,  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  give  some  proof  of  good  breeding 
and  tried  to  behave  nicely. 

“Will  you  please  hand  all  this  to  niy  brother,  to-night?”  asked 
Vera  in  a  resolute  and  matter  of  fact  way  which  seemed  not  to 
admit  of  any  denial. 

“Well,  yes  ...  It  is  against  the  rules,  you  know  .  .  .  After 
eight  there  is  no  delivery,  but  considering.  ...” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence  as  in  fact  there  was  nothing  to 
be  considered  except  Vera’s  strange  fascination  and  he  could  not  of 
course  confess  that. 

One  of  the  warders  called  in  by  the  officer  unfastened  the  bundles 
and  each  item  taken  out  was  closely  examined  to  prevent  any  written 
note  from  being  slipped  into  the  prisoner’s  hands  as  well  as  any 
instrument  with  which  he  could  do  himself  harm — the  gaolers  took 
the  greatest  care  of  the  prisoners  in  that  respect. 

Vera  and  her  mother  were  going  to  leave  after  this  had  been 
done.  They  kne^,  of  course,  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  see 
Vladimir  this  evening;  permission  to  visit  a  prisoner  had  to  be 
obtained  from  other  authorities.  The  officer  told  them  to  whom  they 
must  apply  the  next  day  for  further  information  and  to  obtain  a  pass 
to  Vladimir’s  new  prison.  Vera  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and 
as  he  accompanied  her  and  her  mother  to  the  grating  at  the  entrance 
she  said  good-bye  and  shook  hands  with  him — impelled  by  some 
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instinct  to  do  it.  The  officer  seemed  slightly  surprised  but  very 
much  pleased.  She  would  probably  have  felt  indignant  if  anybody 
had  told  her  before  that  she  would  talk  in  a  friendly  way  and  even 
shake  hands  with  an  official  of  his  kind,  a  member  of  the  police. 
But  theory  is  so  different  from  real  life,  Vera  saw  what  a  humanising 
effect  her  friendliness  had  on  the  man  and  she  wanted  him  to  think 
kindly  of  her.  So  many  young  and  ardent  lives  depended  on  him 
just  now — and  her  brother  was  one  of  them. 

II. 

On  their  way  home  in  the  sledge  they  coidd  not  talk  freely  because 
of  the  driver  who  could  overhear  them.  You  can  never  tell  who  these 
men  are  and  whether  they  may  not  be  likely  to  get  yoi;  into  trouble. 
And  besides  Marya  Petrovna  w^ould  not  listen  to  reason  just  now 
Her  nerves  had  given  way.  To  drive  home  and  leave  her  only  son. 
her  Volodya  in  that  gloomy  house,  was  too  much  for  her.  She  sobbed 
her  heart  out  on  their  way  home  and  the  tears  did  her  good.  She 
grew  calmer  and  when  they  reached  home  Vera  got  her  to  talk 
reasonably.  They  sat  up  till  very  late  in  Marya  Petrovna’s  cosy 
bedroom  and  made  plans  to  get  Vladimir  out  of  prison. 

His  arrest  was  such  a  blow  to  his  mother.  Of  course  she  knew 
that  her  son  w'as  implicated  in  “illegal”  w'^ork — but  she  thought 
it  was  the  propaganda  of  socialism  among  the  working  people  and 
concerned  only  the  economic,  not  the  political  movement.  He 
was — as  far  as  she  knew — a  mild  social  democrat,  an  “S.T).”  as 
the  party  was  called.  Marya  Petrovna  was  a  sensible,  good-hearted 
woman  and  with  all  her  love  for  her  son  she  could  not  blame  him 
for  championing  the  rights  of  labour  and  advocating  social  equality. 
But  she  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
extreme  revolutionary  party  and  had  not  to  expose  his  life  at  any 
moment.  She  still  hoped  to  see  him  settled  in  life  in  a  secure 
position.  She  was  well  off;  her  husband  had  died  a  few  years 
before,  having  earned  quite  a  fortune  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  she  had  been  able  to  bring  up  her  children 
in  file  very  best  way,  without  regard  to  expense.  As  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  higher  education  in  Russia — all  the  universities 
being  shut — she  would  have  liked  Vladimir  to  go  abroad  to  one 
of  the  continental  universities,  and  she  would  gladly  have  joined 
him  with  Vera  and  have  been  away  from  the  turmoil.  But  of  course 
Vladimir  would  not  even  listen  to  his  mother’s  selfish  plans.  He 
belonged  to  his  country,  body  and  soul,  and  meant  to  give  his  life, 
if  needed,  in  the  fight  for  the  freedom  of  Russia  and  its  millions  of 
suffering  people. 

However,  of  late  he  seemed  to  his  mother  somehow  less  devoted 
to  revolutionary  interests  than  he  used  to  be.  He  avoided  all 
discussions  on  political  subjects  with  her,  or  with  friends  who  came 
to  their  house.  He  seemed  absorbed  by  something  different  and 
his  mother  was  glad  to  notice  it. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1905,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  constitutional 
era  in  Russia,  there  was  just  for  a  short  time  a  lull  in  the  revolutionarj' 
movement.  No  conspiracies  were  needed  any  more,  since  people 
were  allowed — or  had  been  promised — permission  to  express  and 
expound  their  principles  quite  freely.  But  the  illusion  did  not  last 
long.  Another  month  passed  and  all  the  prisons  were  filled  again — 
and  the  stem  “avengers”  resumed  their  relentless  work.  The 
revolutionary  party  formed  out  of  its  midst  a  powerful  organisation, 
“the  fighting  staff” — and  their  special  work  was  to  “execute  the 
executioners.” 

About  a  week  before,  a  new  act  of  the  “fighting  staff  ”  had  stirred 
the  whole  of  St.  Petersburg  by  its  boldness  and  skill.  They  had 
succeeded  in  “executing”  General  Stepanoff,  the  governor  of  a 
remote  province,  a  man  who  had  acquired  widespread  fame  by  the 
atrocities  he  had  perpetrated  on  innocent  people.  The  general 
came  to  St.  Petersburg  to  report  on  his  “useful  activities”  and  to 
take  a  short  rest  after  his  exhausting  w’ork.  Watching  closely  his 
whereabouts  the  revolutionaries  had  got  wind  of  his  being  in  love 
with  a  French  singer,  a  “  star  ”  in  one  of  the  music  halls  on  the 
Nevaisles.  He  arranged  supper  parties  for  her  and  seemed  to  be 
very  much  taken  by  her  charms.  So  one  morning  a  man  came  to 
the  general’s  hotel  with  an  important  message  from  IMademoiselle 
Marguerite.  The  general  forgot  all  his  habits  of  extreme  caution 
and  asked  the  man  to  come  to  his  rooms — he  was  eager  to  hear 
from  his  fair  friend.  Left  alone  with  the  general,  the  man  fired  at 
him  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  As  the  general’s  rooms  were  in  a 
separate  wing  of  the  hotel  nobody  heard  what  happened  there  and 
the  “executioner”  could  quietly  walk  out  of  the  hotel  unnoticed. 
Hours  passed  before  the  murder  was  discovered  and  now  the 
police  were  all  astir  hunting  after  the  murderer. 

^larya  Petrovna  w'as  sure  that  Vladimir’s  arrest  was  due  to  the 
over-vigilance  of  the  police.  She  knew  that  her  son  w’as  now  out 
of  touch  with  the  revolutionaries.  He  had,  as  he  told  her.  some 
scientific  work  on  hand,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  time  away  from 
home  in  a  chemical  laboratory.  Very  often  he  would  not  even  come 
home  to  sleep,  but  stayed  with  a  friend  who  lived  close  to  the 
laboratory.  It  was  at  that  friend’s  house  that  he  had  been  found 
by  the  police  last  evening.  Of  course  it  must  have  been  some 
mistake,  or,  even  if  there  were  something  against  him,  Mary  a 
Petrovna  did  not  think  it  could  prove  serious.  But  she  was  in 
great  anxiety  all  the  same,  knowing  how  long  they  keep  people  in 
prison  even  on  slight  suspicion. 

Vera  was  not  so  confident  as  to  her  brother’s  perfect  innocence. 
She  knew  that  the  laboratory  work  was  a  pretext  to  stay  away  from 
home  without  keeping  their  mother  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety. 
She  knew  that  Vladimir,  far  from  having  given  up  his  revolutionary 
work,  was  devoting  himself  entirely  to  it.  He  had  become  one 
of  the  moat  active  membei's  of  his  party.  Vera  had  been  to  one 
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of  the  “  mass  meetings  ”  in  a  factory  where  Vladimir  spoke  to  a 
crowd  of  hundreds  of  workers.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  her 
to  do  as  only  the  factory  workers,  men  and  women,  were  allowed 
to  attend  these  meetings,  and  any  outsider,  if  noticed  by  the 
overseers,  would  be  given  up  to  the  police.  She  had  to  dress  like 
a  factory  girl — but  she  was  glad  she  had  done  it  and  gone  to  the 
meeting.  She  had  not  realised  Vladimir’s  foi’ce  before  she  heard 
him  addressing  the  crowd  of  working  people.  He  never  argued 
with  them  on  political  questions,  as  some  of  the  people’s 
“instructors”  would  do,  but  exposed  a  clear  and  logical  plan  of 
action,  doing  it  with  such  directness  of  purpose,  such  concentrated 
self-possession  that  in  spite  of  his  perfect  simplicity  he  seemed  a 
commander  among  equals,  a  man  to  be  obeyed  at  a  wave  of  his 
hand.  The  drift  of  his  speeches  was  generally  this:  “You  are 
awake  at  last,  comrades,”  he  said.  “Your  eyes  are  open,  you  know 
what  the  rights  of  labour  are.  Take  your  cause  into  your  own  hands. 
We  stand  by  your  side,  but  don’t  depend  on  anybody’s  help.  Be 
a  strongly  organised  body  of  able  men  and  know  exactly  w'hat 
you  are  at.  Don’t  flinch  an  inch  from  your  duty  and  remember 
your  rights.  The  victory  will  be  yours — if  you  act  as  you  ought 
to  do.”  And  then  he  would  go  on  with  practical  programmes  of 
revolutionary  work.  This  sensible  way  of  appealing  to  their 
self-confidence,  of  stimulating  their  initiative  and  their  energy 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  audience  and  the  workers  preferred 
Vladimir’s  downright  and  vigorous  appeals  to  the  display  of  more 
elaborate  eloquence  of  many  other  young  enthusiasts  w'ho  preceded 
and  followed  him.  They  crowded  around  him  after  his  speech, 
asking  him  questions  and  seeking  advice  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties. 

The  way  he  answered  them  and  briefly  settled  all  their  perplexities 
was  very  significant.  He  was  used  to  ruling — but  in  a  very  uncommon 
way.  He  was  a  leader — but  in  the  peculiar  Bussian  sense.  A 
leader  in  England  is  the  man  who  stands  in  the  front,  the  con¬ 
spicuous  head  of  a  movement,  the  one  who  wins  the  applause.  The 
leader  in  revolutionary  Eussia  is  the  man  behind  the  scenes,  the 
one  who  pulls  the  strings  in  darkness  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded 
when  they  are  over,  when  he  has  completed  his  life-work,  has 
perhaps  passed  long  years  in  confinement,  or  is  dead.  Vladimir 
Almazoff  was  one  of  these  leaders  and  he  proved  it  by  arousing 
the  free  spirit  of  activity  in  all  those  who  followed  him. 

This  was  the  conspicuous  part  of  his  work — the  one  Vera  could 
watch  and  for  which  she  greatly  admired  him.  But  there  was 
secret  work  behind — she  knew  it.  They  agreed  that  she  should 
keep  out  of  it.  She  was  to  remain  at  her  mother’s  side  whatever 
might  happen  to  Vladimir,  and  it  was  safer  not  to  know  anything 
about  her  brother’s  dangerous  secrets  than  to  know  and  to  hide 
what  she  knew.  This  was  the  agreement  between  brother  and 
sister  and  she  never  asked  him  questions.  And  of  late  she  had 
not  even  had  a  chance  to  ask.  She  had  seen  so  little  of  Vladimir 
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he  seldom  appeared  at  home  and  when  he  came  he  remained  am 
hour  or  so  to  see  their  mother  and  to  ask  her  how  she  was.  And 
this  last  week  he  had  not  come  at  all.  He  sent  them  a  letter 
to  say  that  he  was  very  busy  with  his  scientific  work  and  could 
not  spare  time  for  a  visit  home.  So  she  was  left  to  her  own  thoughts 
and  could  but  guess  what  he  was  doing  now.  She  was  very  uneasy 
but  did  her  best  to  conceal  it  from  her  mother.  This  night  after 
having  retired  to  her  room  she  could  not  get  any  sleep  at  all.  A 
frightful  suspicion  arose  in  her  mind.  ' 

III 

“Verotchka,  dear,  come!  Boris  Samoiloff  has  come  and  wants 
to  see  you.” 

It  was  about  ten  in  the  morning.  Vera  was  in  her  room  dressing 
and  getting  ready  for  the  day’s  work  that  she  and  her  mother  had 
before  them.  She  was  so  absorbed  in  h^jr  uneasy  thoughts  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  front  door  bell.  She  finished  dressing  in  a 
few  moments  and  joined  her  mother  and  the  visitor  in  the  drawing 
room.  Boris  stood  at  the  fireplace,  warming  his  hands.  He 
turned  round  to  Vera  and  shook  hands  with  her.  He  was  a  youth 
of  about  twenty  years,  with  a  pale,  longish,  thin  face,  dark  eyes 
and  a  thin  black  moustache.  His  straight,  very  dark  hair,  fell 
on  his  forehead  and  he  shook  his  head  now  and  then  to  throw  it 
back.  He  was  tall  and  very  slim.  There  was  nothing  boyish  left 
in  the  stem  expression  of  his  sharp  features.  He  did  not  convey 
an  impression  of  intellectual  force  but  could  be  credited  with  strong 
will  and  perseverance.  This  was  the  typical  soldier  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  one  of  hundreds.  He  could  be  trusted  with 
any  commission — he  would  not  flinch. 

“Fancy,  Verotchka,  Boris  Petrovitch  was  present  at  Volodya’s 
arrest !  ”  IMarya  Petrovna’s  voice  quivered  as  she  communicated 
the  exciting  news  to  her  daughter. 

“He  will  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

“It  was  such  a  shame!”  said  Boris,  and  his  eyes  looked  fierce 
with  indignation.  “We  were  a  most  innocent  party  at  the 
Andreyeffs  last  Wednesday — their  ‘  At  Home  ’  day — discussing 
literature.  Most  of  the  guests  w^ere  literary  people,  artists  and 
the  like.  Hardly  any  students — in  fact  only  Vladimir  and  I.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  the  police  were  at — some  false  report  must 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  there  they  w’ere — about  eleven 
o’clock — a  numerous  body  of  the  police  staff  enforced  by  perhaps 
ten  armed  soldiers.  The  head  of  the  invaders,  a  colonel  of  the 
gendarmes,  rushed  into  the  dining  room  and  before  anyone  could 
utter  a  word  cried  in  a  stentorian  voice :  ‘  Nobody  moves !  ’ 

Imagine  our  consternation.  The  police  probably  expected  to  find 
a  revolutionary  committee,  to  meet  with  aiTned  resistance  and 
came  in  sufficient  numbers  for  a  fight.  But  even  when  their  blunder 
became  quite  evident  they  went  on  behaving  as  if  we  were  the 
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most  dangerous  revolutionaries  in  the  world.  That’s  the  revolting 
part  of  it !  Their  impudence  becomes  worse  and  worse  since  we 
have  been  ‘given  a  constitution.’  They  used  to  be  secret,  to 
come  to  the  house  of  each  ‘  suspected  ’  person  separately  in  the 
depth  of  the  night — they  were  ashamed  of  themselves.  And  now 
to  dare  to  make  such  an  attack !  You  should  have  seen  how  they 
behaved  !  Just  like  in  a  besieged  city ;  soldiers  posted  on  guard  in  all 
the  rooms,  all  the  people  present  carefully  searched,  ladies  as  well 
as  men,  their  names  and  addresses  taken  and  nobody  allowed 
to  move  before  they  had  done  and  had  searched  the  whole  flat. 

1  hear  various  things  are  missing  from  the  house  since  that  search — 
some  valuable  ones  among  them.  They  kept  us  till  five  in  the 
morning.  Of  course  we  could  put  up  with  an  unpleasant  incident — 
it’s  not  the  first  time — but  then  came  the  worst.  They  took 
Vladimir  to  police  headquartei'S,  having  found  a  revolver  in  his 
pocket  and  some  manifestoes  issued  by  revolutionary  committees. 
We  thought  they  would  release  him  after  a  while,  but  probably 
the  secret  police  had  some  information  about  him — reports  from 
detectives  of  course — and  the  next  morning,  when  I  came  to  inquire 
I  was  told  he  was  being  transferred  to  the  prison  for  preliminary 
detention.” 

“Oh  dear!  ”  moaned  IMarya  Petrovna,  “when  will  he  be  out  of 
prison?  But  they  cannot  keep  him  long  since  he  has  not  taken 
part,  in  the  active  work,  can  they?” 

“Has  not  taken  part  in  the  active  work?  What  do  you  mean?” 
asked  Boris,  evidently  sxirprised.  But  he  abstained  from  further 
explanations.  “Well,  of  course,”  he  said,  “you  need  not  worry. 
Tt  will  turn  out  all  right.  But  now,  my  dear  Marya  Petrovna,” 
he  added,  “be  an  angel  and  let  me  have  some  tea.  T  have  not 
had  breakfast  yet,  I. was  in  such  a  hurry.  T  was  afraid  you  would 
have  gone  out  already.” 

“Oh,  1  am  sorry.  T  will  go  and  get  you  something  to  eat  at 
once.” 

Boris  waited  till  she  was  gone,  and  approached  Vera 

“Bo  you  know  that  your  mother  is  quite  mistaken  about 
Vladimir,”  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

“I  know,”  she  answered,  and  her  heart  fell.  She  knew  distressing 
news  would  follow. 

“The  arrest  at  the  Andreyeffs  was  of  course  an  accident.  If 
only  they  don’t  find  out !  But  of  course  they  won’t !  ”  added  Boris, 
with  a  confident  toss  of  the  head.  “Now  there  is  more  I  have 
to  say  to  you.  How  far  are  you  initiated?”  he  asked  in  a  business¬ 
like  tone. 

“  I  know  only  what  is  necessary  for  immediate  purposes.  That 
was  what  we  agreed,  Vladimir  and  I.  Just  now  T  don’t  know 
any  facts — I  only  guess.” 

“But  you  must  know  that  Vladimir  is  on  the  C.C.  (Central 
Committee)  ?  ” 
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“I  didn’t.” 

Vera  was  overwhelmed.  The  C.C.  was  a  powerful  revolutionary 
body  the  one  that  had  organised  the  strikes  and  mutinies  all  over 
the  country.  The  names  of  the  members  were  kept  in  great 
secrecy,  but  it  was  pretty  well  known  that  they  belonged  to  all 
classes  and  that  even  in  fashionable  society  you  may  unwittingly 
meet  a  member  of  the  C.C.  Their  work  was  important  but  their 
responsibility  was  frightful  in  every  respect  and  Vera  could  not 
help  being  alarmed  by  Boris’s  news. 

“Now  you  must  know  about  it,”  proceeded  Boris  in  the  same 
serious  matter-of-fact  tone.  “  He  was  ‘  on  duty  ’  and  had  to  do 
what  he  was  expected  to.  We  need  your  help.” 

“I  don’t  belong  to  the  party.” 

“That’s  exactly  why  you  can  be  useful  now.  We  want  an 
outsider — a  member  of  Vladimir’s  family.  Listen.  A  very  important 
strike  is  being  arranged.  The  men  of  the  Platonoff’s  cotton  mill 
are  ready  to  move — it  has  been  all  Vladimir’s  doing.  But  it  is 
not  only  a  strike,  giving  up  work  until  their  demands  are  granted. 
They  are  determined  to  fight,  if  they  are  turned  out,  to  take  hold 
of  the  works  and  to  show  how  they  thernselves  would  manage  it. 
If  only  they  could  hold  their  ground  for  a  few  days  before  being 
dispersed  by  military  force,  it  would  be  an  unheard-of  victory.  Its 
rnoi-al  effect  would  be  greater  than  the  naval  republic  on  the 
‘  Potemkin.’  They  would  give  an  object-lesson  of  sense  and  fair 
labour  to  the  capitalistic  world.” 

Boris  was  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  and  Vera  had  to 
bring  him  back  to  realities. 

“The  men  are  ready,”  he  continued,  “but  they  must  be  provided 
witii  arms.  Vladimir  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  cargo  of  gui's 
from  Finland — and  now  he  has  to  decide  whether  the  right 
moment  has  come,  whether  the  strike  can  begin,  how  this  supply 
of  ai-ms  can  be  got  hold  of.  We  must  be  careful  of  spies  for  traitors 
are  everywhere — Vladimir  is  the  only  man  who  has  all  the  strings 
in  his  hands.  The  workmen  know  only  their  individual  rules — 
and  without  his  orders  nothing  can  be  done.” 

“Then  you  must  postpone  the  strike  till  he  is  released.” 

“  That  is  out  of  the  question.  The  plot  is  ripe  and  must  be  carried 
out  now,  or  it  will  go  to  pieces.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  else  could  be  done.” 

“Vladimir  must  be  at  the  head  and  give  the  necessary  directions.” 

“From  his  prison?” 

“Exactly.  And  there  comes  in  your  part.  You  will  obtain  a 
pass  to  visit  him — and  he  will  send  us  messages  through  you.” 

“But  how?”  Vera  began  to  feel  very  nervous.  This  stubborn 
youth  had  no  consideration  for  possibilities.  “You  know,  even 
better  than  I  do,”  she  said  in  a  sUghtly  irritated  tone,  “that  they 
don’t  allow  one  to  talk  to  the  prisoners  about  anything  except 
family  interests.” 
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“Talk  about  family  interests — that  will  do  just  as  well  as  any¬ 
thing.  Consult  Vladimir  about — let  us  say — a  marriage  that  is  going 
to  be  arranged.  He  will  know  at  once.  1  leave  it  to  you  to  invent 
any  story  you  like.  But  remember  what  we  want  to  know; 
whether  the  plot  is  to  be  earned  out,  whether  the  guns  have  arrived, 
and  who  is  entrusted  to  deliver  them  to  the  strikers.  And  another 
thing  that  is  very  important — he  must  write  a  manifesto  to  the 
strikers  and  let  us  have  it.” 

“You  don’t  mean  he  could  do  that  in  the  prison?  ” 

“He  will.  Act  on  these  directions.  And  now  hush!  There  is 
Mary  a  Petrovna  coming  back.” 

Vera  had  not  time  to  utter  any  objections.  Her  mother  came 
to  call  Boris  to  the  dining  room  for  his  breakfast  and  very  soon 
after  that  he  left.  Before  going  he  asked  Vera  to  come  next 
evening  to  the  “Russian  Theatre.”  He  would  like  her  to  see  the 
new  play  they  were  producing  there.  Vera  understood  that  this 
was  a  business  appointment.  She  was  to  deliver  there  Vladimir’s 
answer,  as  Boris  probably  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  call  too  often 
at  their  house.  She  said  she  would  come,  but  was  quite  at  a  loss 
how  to  carry  out  the  plan  entrusted  to  her. 

And  then  there  was  something  else,  something  else  even  more 
important  she  had  wanted  to  ask  Boris.  It  was  in  her  mind  the 
whole  time,  but  she  had  not  had  the  strength  to  utter  her  question. 
And  besides,  Boris  might  not  know  anything  about  it.  Soldiere 
know  but  part  of  their  leader’s  secrets,  just  what  concerns  them 
and  their  work. 

Vera  and  her  mother  had  to  go  first  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
gendarmes.  It  was  a  long  way  from  the  place  where  they  lived — 
an  hour’s  drive.  And  it  proved  altogether  useless  to  go  there. 
They  were  politely  turned  out.  “The  regime  has  changed,” 
explained  the  oflficer  on  duty  with  a  malicious  smile.  “Political 
offenders  are  no  longer  under  our  care.  The  constitutional 
government  hands  them  to  the  law  courts.  They  are  all  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  law.  Allow  me  to  hope  that  in  your  case  it  may 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  administrative  rule.  Sometimes  it  is 
not.” 

They  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart — law  suits  are  apt  to  drag. 
Poor  Volodya !  Without  losing  time  they  betook  themselves  to 
the  law  court  and  were  shown  into  the  office  of  the  investigating 
magistrate. 

The  waiting-room  was  full  of  people  one  would  not  have  expected 
to  meet  there.  Hardly  any  ordinary  petitioners — nearly  all  were 
well-known  journalists,  writers,  editors.  Vera  met  with  an  acquaint¬ 
ance — a  young  man  with  a  keen,  intellectual  face.  He  looked  very 
much  amused. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  asked  Vera.  “I  should  not  have 
connected  you  with  law  suits.  Have  you  been  left  money  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  look  like  it,  do  I?”  answered  the  young  man,  pointing 
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to  his  rather  sliabby  attire.  “But  you  forget  that  1  edit  a  comic 
paper.  iMy  wit  does  not  seem  harmless  enough  to  the  authorities. 
In  the  last  number  we  had  some  funny  trifles :  telegraphic  messages 
exchanged  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Denmark,  the  picture  of 
a  man — one  could  see  nothing  but  his  feet  in  military  high  hoots — 
hurrying  into  a  starting  train ;  the  legend  ‘  going  off,  ’  and  such-like 
— quite  harmless !  But  we  are  given  a  constitution  and  liberty  of 
the  Press.  Preliminary  censure  is  abolished;  we  are  subjected  to 
a  Press  law  instead.  And  here  I  am  summoned  by  the  judge, 
accused  of  a  State  offence,  and  liable  to  I  don’t  know  how  many 
months  of  prison.  Long  live  the  Bussian  freedom  of  the  Press !  ” 

lie  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  prospect  of  prison  much;  he  was 
young,  glad  to  have  expressed  his  protest  even  at  such  a  price, 
and  confident  in  the  victory  of  real  freedom  which  would  put  an 
end  to  these  sham  constitutional  rights. 

“I  say,  there  is  poor  Fedya!  ”  he  exclaimed,  and,  leaving  Vera, 
went  to  the  door  to  greet  a  friend  who  had  just  made  his  appear¬ 
ance — another  editor  whose  paper  was  stopped  and  who  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  law  court. 

The  turn  of  Vera  and  her  mother  came,  and  they  were  called  to 
the  magistrate’s  study.  He  invited  them  to  take  seats,  and  asked 
politely  what  he  could  do  for  them.  He  was  young  and  probably 
very  ambitious.  His  new  appointment  to  deal  with  political  offences 
— those  of  the  Press  included — seemed  to  him  a  stroke  of  good  luck. 
Quite  an  obscure  official  till  then,  he  had  now  come  into  prominence ; 
his  name  was  often  mentioned  in  the  papers — with  what  comments 
did  not  matter  to  him.  He  believed  himself  on  the  way  to  a  brilliant 
career,  and  was  exultant.  He  meant,  of  course,  to  side  with  the 
authorities  and  to  give  his  conclusions  according  to  instructions 
from  “higher  up.”  But  he  tried  in  the  meantime  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  intellectual  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  now. 
He  seemed  so  kind,  so  sympathetic,  so  sincere — and  so  talkative ! 
He  could  not  help  showing  ofi  his  importance. 

“  Almazoff  ?  ”  he  repeated  the  name  Marya  Peti’ovna  told  him. 
“Oh,  yes,  1  know;  the  young  Socialist,  arrested  accidentally.  He 
is  accused  of  making  propaganda  among  the  workers.” 

“But  he  is  not  guilty,”  began  Marya  Petrovna.  “It  is  all  a  false 
report.” 

“We  will  see,”  interrupted  the  magistrate.  “You  need  not  be 
uneasy.  Your  son’s  cause  is  one  of  many.  Nothing  serious,  1 
daresay.  But  you  must  give  me  time.  I  am  just  now  so  very  busy 
with  more  important  matters.  All  the  Press  people.  So  many 
things  weighing  on  my  shoulders.”  He  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  boast  in  the  presence  of  the  lovely  young  girl.  “  But  I  will 
see  to  your  son’s  case  as  soon  as  possible,  1  promise  you.  Don’t  be 
uneasy,  but  give  me  time.  Just  now  I  cannot  examine  his  case. 
1  am  busy  over  the  Stepanoff  murder.  Such  a  complicated  affair. 
1  seem  to  have  a  clue.” 
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Vera  was  looking  now  into  his  face,  and  this  increased  his  loquacity. 
He  went  on  discussing  the  Stepanoff  case.  Why  not  have  a  chat 
with  a  charming  young  lady  and  her  sympathetic  mother?  And 
the  more  he  spoke,  the  more  Vera  saw  that  he  practically  had  no 
clue  whatever.  And  now  her  conviction  was  complete.  She  knew — 
what  she  hoped  nobody  else  would  know. 

The  only  practical  result  of  the  visit  was  the  pass  for  Vera  and 
her  mother  to  visit  the  Cross  prison.  Vera  persuaded  her  mother 
to  let  her  go  first,  and  the  next  day,  about  twelve,  she  started  to 
the  Cross  Prison,  situated  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the 
lower  embankment  of  the  Neva. 

Varl\g. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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